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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
Propuction, MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 05 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Young presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Humphrey, Aiken, and Young. 

Also present: Senators Yarborough, Mundt, and Barrett. 

Senator Youna. The meeting will come to order. The potposs of 
the meeting this morning is to consider S, 2861, introduced by Senator 
Barrett for himself and many other Senators. 

I would like to place in the record at this time the eae items : 
First, a copy of the bill and the report by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; a statement prepared for the bill by Senator Carl T. Curtis 
of Nebraska; a telegram forwarded to us by Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine, from the Commissioner of a of Main 
Mr. E. L. Newdick, in support of the bill; and finally a letter addresse 
to Senator Ellender, the ihaivnai of the committee, by Senator James 
E. Murray of Montana, also in support of the bill. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


[S. 2861, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend for an additional four-year period the provisions of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1963”. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your letter of August 30 requesting 
a report on S. 2861, a bill to extend for an additional 4-year period the provisions 
of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

The Department recommends the extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

The act provides for an incentive price for shorn wool to be established at 
such level as the Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation with producer 
representatives and after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost 
conditions affecting sheep production, determines to be necessary to encourage 
an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. Growers sell their 
wool in normal marketing channels. After the end of the marketing year and 
the average price received for shorn wool during the marketing year by all 
producers is known, payments are made to bring the national average return 
per pound up to the incentive level. The act also provides for the support of 
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pulled wool and mohair. Under the existing legislation, such support is limited 
to wool and mohair marketed during the period beginning April 1, 1955, and 
ending March 31, 1959. In addition to supporting the prices for wool and 
mohair, the act authorizes the Secretary to enter into agreements with market- 
ing cooperatives, trade associations, and others for the purpose of developing 
advertising and sales-promotion programs, such programs to be financed by 
deductions from payments. 

Wool is one principal agricultural commodity in which our country is deficient 
in production. The act was developed to handle the special problem of price 
assistance for domestic woolgrowers without: (a) adversely affecting foreign 
trade, (b) adversely affecting the competitive position of wool with imported 
wool and other fibers, and (¢) having the Government in the wool-merchandising 
business. The payment program under the act is an alternative to supporting 
wool prices by loans or purchases or by raising the tariff to protect domestic 
growers’ prices against the lower prices of imported wools.. Support. by loans 
and purchases resulted in domestic wools accumulating in the hands of the 
Government while mills looked to imported wool for an increasing share of their 
requirements. Raising the tariff to obtain higher prices in the domestic market 
would adversely affect foreign trade and also the competitive position of wool 
with other fibers. 

The incentive price for shorn wool was established at 62 cents for the first 
marketing year of the payment program and has been continued at that level 
for each year since. The payments the first 2 years were greater than antici- 
pated when the 62-cent incentive level was first established because of the 
greater than expected decline in the prices received for shorn wool in the free 
market. The national average received by producers for the 1955 marketing 
year was 42.8 cents per pound and for the 1956 marketing year, 44.3 cents. 
Part of the decline in prices may have been the cost of getting back to a free 
market after several years of support at fixed prices. Also the CCC stocks 
accumulated from the previous price support loan programs were a depressing 
influence on market prices at the outset. The monthly average prices received 
by growers for shorn wool declined from early 1955 to a low of about 38 cents 
in January 1956 but in early 1957 were at their levels of 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
Consequently, the amounts of payments henceforth are expected to be less than 
the first and second years. Each 1 cent the national average price received by 
growers in the free market approaches the incentive price means around $3 
million less required in payments. 

Under the act the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool manufactures since January 1, 1953. These 
amounts have ranged from $25 to $35 million a year—$28 million last year. 
Through March 1957, which includes the years 1953 and 1954 plus the first 2 
years of the new program, the total was $128 million. Payments totaled ap- 
proximately $58 million the first year and around $53 million the second. De- 
ducting these $111 million in payments from the amounts available for pay- 
ments, leaves a $17 million balance for the current and later years to cover pay- 
ments in excess of duty collections. 

With regard to the progress being made toward increased production of wool 
in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and wool production con- 
tinue at low levels. Shorn wool production in 1957 is estimated at 226 million 
pounds compared with the 300-million pound goal under the act. The net de- 
cline in wool production the last few years has been primarily due to reductions 
in sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe 
drought conditions prevailed. Due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to-year 
increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual even under most 
favorable conditions. 

Attached is a table showing the number of stock sheep in the United States: 
domestic production, imports and consumption of wool; prices received by pro- 
ducers for shorn wool; payments made under the National Wool Act of 1954 
and duty collections on imports of wool and wool manufactures by years. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation would continue the existing program 
and would result in no increase in employment or in administrative costs. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
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Number of stock sheep in the United States; domestic production, imports, and 
consumption of wool; wool prices and payments under the National Wool Act 
of 1954; and 70 percent of duties collected on wool and wool manufactures 
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| Wool production | Wool price Wool payments 
| Wool I 
| imports} Mill 70 per- 
Stock or con- Re-_ | Sup- Un- cent of 
sheep on |Shorn! Pull- eon- | sump- | ceived rt |Shornishorn| Total | specific 
Year farms ed! |Total| sump- | tion? | by pro-| level | wool |lambs| amount | duties 
Jan. 1, tion 2 ducers 
1,000 
head— oo Se tae 
Million pounds, domestic greasy Cents per Rate Million dollars 
shorn is— pound 
Per- 
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WG. s4-e 44, 972 360 103 463 45 499 19.1 | 18.0 }----.- sta addorvdellae debt 
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1 Converted to domestic greasy shorn equivalent on basis of 1 pound pulled wool equal to 1.6 pounds 
greasy shorn wool. 


2 Apparel wool converted to domestic greasy shorn equivalent on basis scoured yield equal to 44 percent 
of greasy shorn wool. 


3 Shorn wool, percent of net proceeds received by each producer; unshorn lambs, cents per hundred pounds 
live weight. 


4 Marketing year beginning Apr. 1, 1955; calendar year prior to 1955. For January to March 1955 period 
70 percent of specific duty collections totaled $8,000,000. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Preliminary. 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. Cart T. Curtis, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join with many of my colleagues to urge favor- 
able consideration of the bill S. 2861, which will extend for an additional 4-year 
period the National Wool Act of 1954. 

This committee is entirely familiar with the situation confronting the wool 
industry at the time of the 1954 enactment. Wool is a farm commodity in 
which we do not produce a sufficient amount for domestic consumption. It is 
significant to note that our numbers of sheep today are about half that of 60 
years ago, even though our population has more than doubled since that time. 

Our sheep industry is very vital to the agricultural economy of the United 
States. The Wool Act of 1954 has made possible a healthier climate for the 
sheep industry and must necessarily be extended. I do not believe that the 
total needs of our sheep and wool industry can be met within the framework 
of the Wool Act of 1954, but, at the same time, we must continue the act so 
that wool producers can enjoy its benefits and we must be diligent to seek rea- 
sonable means of further aiding this important segment of our agricultural 
economy. 


Aveusta, MAINE, February 5, 1958. 


Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Senate Agriculture Subcommittee, Senator Olin Johnston, chairman, hearing 
S. 2861 extending National Wool Act, February 6 and 7. Please place our sheep- 
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men on record favoring this extension program: Has worked to increase our 
sheep population. 
BH. L. Hewnicx, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Augusta, Maine. 





Frespruary 5, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Speaking for myself and my colleagues from Montana, 
Senator Mike Mansfield, Representative Lee Metcalf and Representative LeRoy 
Anderson, I strongly urge exension of the Wool Act as provided in S. 2861, with 
modifications as suggested below. 

Production of wool and lambs in Montana is one of our major agricultural 
enterprises. In 1940, the sheep population of our great State was approximately 
8% million head, which during the past 18 years has been reduced to approxi- 
mately 114 million head. 

We are all familiar with the reason for this drastic reduction in sheep numbers, 
not only in Montana but in the Nation. We are also familiar with the results 
of what has been accomplished toward stopping this liquidation of the sheep 
industry since the passage of the Wool Act in 1954. 

Montana, due to its climatic conditions, is naturally favorable to sheep pro- 
duction and there are thousands of acres now grazed by cattle, formerly grazed 
by sheep, which could once again be used for increased production of wool and 
lamb, both in deficient supply. 

At one time, sheep raising in our State was strictly a range operation but it 
is becoming more and more of a pasture operation in our irrigated valleys and 
the production of lambs and wool on these pastures would tend to decrease 
production of some of the commodities which are now in surplus and are causing 
us so much trouble. 

Since the incentive payment program was instituted with payments being made 
to encourage production on a quality basis, the liquidation of sheep numbers in 
Montana has practically come to a standstill and indications are that we can 
look for increases this coming year. 

Reports from the Montana Wool Growers Association, which is the service 
association for our State sheep industry and is comprised of more than 90 
percent of the sheep owners in Montana, indicate that a great number of ewe 
lambs were held over in the State as a nucleus for breeding stock last fall. Many 
farmers hitherto not in the sheep business have also purchased breeding ewes 
which will be used for further increases in sheep numbers. 

Prices paid for ewe lambs and breeding stock of all types, including rams, 
were higher last fall than at any time since the Korean war. Prices at the 
Montana ram sale held last fall were higher than in many years due to the 
increased demand for purebred rams for stocking purposes. 

The advertising and promotion program provided for in section 708 of the 
act has been of great assistance to our producers. It is our belief that the 
results from the advertising of lamb alone resulted in a steadier fat and feeder 
lamb market last fall. 

We from Montana recognize the need for early congressional action on this 
measure. Contracting of the 1958 lamb crop has already started. Contracting 
of the 1958 wool clip should start soon. Consequently, we urge early action by 
this committee and the Senate on this measure. 

30th Senators from Montana joined in the cosponsorship for the renewal of 
the National Wool Act. However, since the bill was introduced, the annual 
convention of the Montana Wool Growers Association has been held. One of the 
resolutions which passed this convention unanimously requested that the act be 
extended indefinitely rather than with a specific expiration date. 

Mr. Dan Fulton of Ismay, Mont., the president of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association, and that organization’s secretary, Mr. Everett Shuey of Helena, 
Mont., are both here today. They have informed me that it was their under- 
standing that the first act was limited to a 4-year period as a trial measure. 
They feel now, however, that with it being the declared policy of the United 
States Government to increase production of wool, that the act should stay in 
effect until that goal of an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn 
wool per year is reached. 
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It has been pointed out to me that the time limitation actually hurts the 
chances of increased production due to the varied nature of the sheep business. 
After all, it takes 2 years from the time a ewe lamb is born before it can 
reproduce. It is also difficult to fmance a livestock operation on a ‘short-term 
basis. 

The enthusiasm and optimism which is being exhibited by sheep owners in 
Montana is of great personal satisfaction to us., It is our hope that this Con- 
gress will extend the National Wool Act for a period which would create greater 
stability than would a simple 4-year extension. 

Mr. Chairman, in our opinion, it is urgent te extend the Wool Act... It. is 
also urgent to continue wheat price support at $2 per bushel, forestall the an- 
nounced reduction in dairy price supports and extend the Public Law 480 export 
program. There are doubtless other programs, affecting commodities not pro- 
duced in my State, of similar importance and urgency. 

In order to permit orderly planning by farmers, it is our hope and recom- 
mendation that an omnibus bill embodying such urgently needed measures be 
enacted by the Senate as early as possible. We know your committee will act 
expeditiously. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 


JaMes ©, Murray, 
United States Senator. 


Senator Youne. Our first witness this morning is Senator Gordon 
Allott, from Colorado, one of the principal wool-producing States, 
and a very good friend of the wool producers. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Attorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to extend my 
appreciation to the chairman, and also to my colleagues who are pres- 
ent here for the privilege they have accorded me in permitting me 
to speak first because of the conflict of other committees. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to speak in behalf of a measure that is 
vital to Colorado, and no less important for our Nation. Colorado’s 
interest may be judged from the fact that the sheep industry is one 
of the most important agricultural enterprises in the State, rankin 
third or fourth from year to year. There are about 1,200,000 stoe 
sheep in Colorado and more than 500,000 lambs fed in the State. The 
lambs come from ranges in Colorado, and also from Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Montana to be finished on Colorado farms. 

Some counties and areas in Colorado are almost entirely dependent 
on the sheep industry for support of local businesses and government 
functions. Lambs and wool marketed in Colorado account for nearly 
$30 million in new wealth each year. 

Incentive payments under the Wool Act have brought about $3 
million into Colorado. In many cases these payments have meant 
the difference between a reasonable profit and failure. This favor- 
able experience has been common to all States raising and feeding 
sheep. 

The interest of the Nation as a whole is first of all in the strategic 
importance of the domestic wool industry. Synthetic fibers have not 
replaced wool as a military asset, and the necessity of adequate domes- 
tic supplies of livestock was borne home to us during the last war. 
Naturally we cannot allow the sheep industry to be wiped out by a 
combination of circumstances and hope to see it revive in a time of 
emergency. 
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Before the enactment of the present law the sheep industry was 

rilously on the edge of extinction. This history is no doubt well 
Saante to the members of this committee, but lest we tend to be com- 
placent about its present relatively good position, it is well to recall 
the near disasters of the recent past. My good friend Senator Bar- 
rett, who introduced the bill, has aptly said, “Never before in our his- 
tory has a national enterprise suffered such terrific jolts in so short a 
period of time as did the wool industry in the 10 years before the en- 
actment of the wool bill.” The stim bee of sheep in our country 
dropped almost by half from 1943 to 1953. Twice as much foreign 
wool was consumed as domestic. 

Drought conditions had produced their effect in cutting down pro- 
duction and eliminating producers. The actions of Federal Govern- 
ment, however, had contributed to the decline of the industry. In 
the interest of national defense, wool prices were frozen. At the same 
time, production costs soared. After the war, the tariff was lowered. 
The price-support program piled up backlogs of domestic wool which 
had a depressing effect on prices and allowed foreign producers vir- 
tually to capture the entire domestic market. 

In 1954 the administration realized that wool would require a dif- 
ferent treatment from our other agricultural commodities, being— 
with sugar—the only major commodity that must meet heavy foreign 
competition here at home. It is most significant to note here that 
our wool growers produce only about one-third of the total require- 
ments of this country. And, of course, during national emergencies 
the demand rises sharply at the same time that foreign supplies be- 
come most difficult to obtain. 

The emphasis of the Wool Act was on incentive and self-help. The 
sheep producers responded to this call, notably in their vote on the 
referendum under section 708 and in the creation of the Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. This group has done valuable work in making avail- 
able to the public the information about wool and lamb that will 
create a bigger market for our production of these commodities. 

Although the Wool Act went into effect under certain adverse 
conditions, such as further drought and a reduction in world prices, 
the effects have been heartening. At last the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stockpile of wool has been liquidated, removing a major de- 
pressing factor. There has not been a significant increase in the 
number of sheep, but this has been due in large part to the drought. 
A recent increase in moisture in sheep-producing areas holds out hope 
that this factor will soon be eliminated. 

One important result has been greater stability of prices. In 1957, 
for the first time in many years, the seasonal slide in the live lamb 
market was not severe. This points to the good work done by the 
advertising program of the Sheep Producers Council. There is, of 
eourse, still a great potential market for lamb to be developed—and 
I am speaking of lamb as meat—since lamb had not previously been 
consumed to any extent in some large areas of the Nation. In order 
to carry out the good work now begun, Colorado is anxious to see 
the provisions of section 708 continued. 

The need for extending this act is as great as the initial need, 
though perhaps less dramatic. There is no sense in bringing a dying 
industry back to life, only to cut off its sustenance before it is on its 
feet again. I urge you to carry out the original intent of the act 
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by extending it to cover the continuing period of need. I am sure 
that it will be to the benefit of this great and important segment of 
our agricultural community. 

Thank you very much. } : 

Senator Jonnsron. We are certainly glad to have you with us this 
morning to bring this information to us. : 2 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for a very good statement. The wool industry 
is perhaps not as important to the overall economy in m State as it 
is In yours, but we are a highly diversified State, and sheep raising 
fits very well into diversified farming, and it is a great help to a 
tremendous number of farmers. There have been no complaints about 
the program at all that have come to my attention. I think it has 
worked out very well. 

Senator Atiorr. I think that is correct most of the time. I want 
to thank the Senator from North Dakota. I think there are some 
States in which sheep become a more vital part of the overall agri- 
cultural economy than his own. But as he has well pointed out, they 
do fit into an overall agricultural economy in a fine way and contribute 
substantially, for example, to the feed crops, grains, and things of 
that sort, in utilizing them, turning them into a cash market for the 
farmer. 

Senator Youne. For both the small, the average-size, and the large 
farmer. 

Senator Atxtorr. Yes; that is one good thing about it. In our 
country, it is typical for many small farms to feed as low as half a 
car, or to split up a car among several farmers and feed out those 
lambs. This is a common procedure, and is susceptible of use among 
even the smallest farmers. 

Senator Younae. I used to feed Montana lambs myself. If the 
Senator is through, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record 
a letter I received in support of the bill, by Mr. A. C. Bjerken, general 
manager of the North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. I would like to read one part of it. [Reading: ] 

I can tell you that wool producers in North Dakota are 100 percent in favor 
of extending the National Wool Act of 1954, also that they desire to retain 
section 708 of the act, providing the means to raise funds to promote the use 
of wool and sheep products. The general opinion is that this section should 
be left intact, and that wool producers can decide for themselves by a referendum 
vote if they desire to make this section operative. 

Also, I would like to have inserted in the record a telegram from 
Hon. John E. Davis, Governor of North Dakota, in support of the 
legislation. Also a telegram from Hon. Math Dahl, commissioner 
of agriculture and labor in the State of North Dakota in support of 
the legislation. 

Senator Jonnston. All these will be put in the record. I hear no 
opposition to it. Anything else? 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 

Faroo, N. Dax., January 30, 1958. 


Hon. Mitton R. Youna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Drak FRIEND MILT: Thank you very much for your telegram of January 28, 


advising that the Senate Agriculture Committee will begin hearings on extension 
of the National Wool Act of 1954 on February 6. 
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I regret that no one from North Dakota can be present for this hearing, but 
I believe Jim Lemmon or someone from the National Wool Marketing Corp. 
will represent our organization. We are heartily in accord with Jim’s views on 
this matter. 

I can tell you that wool producers in North Dakota are 100 percent in favor 
of extending the National Wool Act of 1954, also that they desire to retain sec- 
tion 708 of the act, providing the means to raise funds to promote the use of 
wool and sheep products * * *, The general opinion is that this section should 
be left intact, and that wool producers can decide for themselves by a referendum 
vote if they desire to make this section operative. 

With kind personal wishes, and trusting all is well with you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. C, BIER KEN, 


General Manager, North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


BisMARCK, N. DaAk., January 22, 1958. 
Senator Miiton R. Young, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The National Wood Act has my approval and I favor its extension. 


JOHN BH. Davis, 
Governor of North Dakota. 





BrsMArcK, N. Dak., January 23, 1958. 
Hon. Mrton R. Youne, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


I sincerely urge you to give your full and unqualified support in securing an 
extension of the National Wool Act. This is imperative in order to preserve 
the sheep industry of our State as well as the Nation’s. The sheep industry is 
entitled to this protection. Will you kindly have this message read into the 
record. 


MATH DAHL, 
Commissioner, Agriculture and Labor. 


Senator Jounston. I see we have here today Senator Watkins. 
Weare glad to have you. You proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here, and the courtesy extended to let me appear here this 
morning. 

Senator Jonnston. I may have to leave in a minute. I have this 
one starting off, and I have another subcommittee starting hearings 
on the postal-rate bill. I know you will understand if I leave. 

Senator Warxrns. I understand. 

I appear this morning in support of S. 2861. Because the commit- 
tee must hear a good many witnesses this morning, I am going to try 
to keep my remarks directed to the subject at hand, and as brief as 
possible, and yet do justice to the subject. 

Senator Jounston. Do we have any witnesses here in opposition 
to this bill at all? If we do, raise your hands. 

No response. ) 
nator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, before the committee concludes 
the hearings, I would like to be heard a moment or two on some 
amendments that might be made to the bill. 


: 
: 
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Senator Jounston. We understand there will be some suggested 
amendments. But there is no direct, outright opposition to the bill, 

Senator Barrerr. I know of none, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Warkrins. In section 702 of the National Wool Act of 
1954, Congress declared : 

It is hereby recognized that wool is an essential and strategic commodity 
which is not produced in quantities and grades in the United States to meet the 
domestic needs and that the desired domestic production of wool is impaired 


by the depressing effects of wide fluctuations in the price of wool in the world 
markets. 


The same provision of law declared it— 


* * * to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of national security and in 
domestic production of approximately three hundred million pounds of shorn 
wool, grease basis, at prices fair to both producers and consumers in a manner 
which will have the least effect upon foreign trade. 

Sections 703 and 704 authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation, to obtain this level of 
domestic production by use of incentive payments, The payments, 
when added to the national average price received by producers, are 
to provide producers a national average return equal to the support 
level set by the Secretary. 

Congress thus recognized that certain impediments, which are in- 
herent in the nature of the wool industry, interfere with the natural 
price mechanism to such an extent that the market alone cannot be 
relied upon to guarantee an annual domestic clip of 300 million pounds. 
For ene an incentive must be provided during the period of ex- 
pansion of this industry, if producers are to be able to incur increased 
costs of (1) acquiring additional rangeland, (2) carrying out range 
improvements on presently held lands so as to increase forage yields, 
and (3) obtain competent herders at wages comparable to what these 
people can get in other occupations. And I refer specifically to 
sheepherders. Now, I think the members of this committee know that 
in the Immigration Committee of which I am a member, we have 
had a series of bills to admit Basques, from Spain, to this count 
for the purpose of herding sheep. This is ene of the most difficult 
things, which prevent ready expansion of the sheep industry—getting 
people to herd sheep. 

Senator Young. It is kind of a lonely job, isn’t it? 

Senator Warxins. It is a lonely job. And after the Basques are 
here a little while, they decide the picking is better somewhere else, 
and the next thing you know we have to have more Basques. 

Senator Arken. They buy cars. 

Senator WarTxins. Yes. 

All these things must be done and growers cannot, over the rela- 
tively long period of time it takes to increase sheep numbers and 
thereby ae production, by themselves finance such an undetaking 
without at least a guaranty of receiving 100 percent of parity. 

For this reason, during the 1955 and 1956 marketing years, the 
actual payment rates were set at levels which when added to the na- 
tional average prices received in the market place would give growers 
a total return of 62 cents per pound, or 106 percent of parity. Pre- 
liminary data provided by the USDA indicate that the total return 
for the 1957 clip probably will be between 100 and 101 percent of 
parity. 








. 
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Now, I note that this is a different situation than we have with 
respect to most other farm commodities. In most of them we have 
a surplus. Here we do not have a surplus. We are short. We pro- 
duce less than a third of the needs of this country. 

I think it is appropriate for the committee to evaluate the progress 
which the industry has made during the past 3 years ener ex- 
panding production upward so as to provide an annual domestic 
clip of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. In this connection, I think 
it well to call to the committee’s attention, the last paragraph of the 
Department of Agriculture’s favorable report on S. 2861, which reads 
as follows: 

With regard to the progress being made toward increased production of wool 
in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and wool production con- 
tinue at low levels. Shorn wool production in 1957 is estimated at 226 million 
pounds compared with the 300-million-pound goal under the act. The net 
decline in wool production the last few years has been primarily due to re- 
ductions in sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where 
severe drought conditions prevailed. Due to the nature of the enterprise, 
year-to-year increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual 
even under most favorable conditions. 

Concerning the effect of the drought, I would point out to the com- 
mittee that wool production in the Western States for the years 1955, 
1956, and 1957, at 112.2, 111.0 and 107.3 million pounds respectively, 
was below the 10-year average, 1946-55, for the Western States of 
112.8 million pounds. 

Other factors not mentioned in the USDA’s favorable report on the 
bill now before the committee, which served to mitigate the effect an 
incentive payment program normally would have upon productions, 
include these: First, when the Wool Act of 1954 became effective, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had some 150 million pounds of wool 
in its inventories. This served to depress market prices which made 

rowers move cautiously in the direction of increasing sheep numbers. 

econd, this effect upon domestic production was reinforced by the 
then low prevailing world price for wool. 

On the other hand, several things have occurred recently which in 
my opinion point to mach better prospects for gradually increasing 
domestic production to an annual clip of 300 million pounds. That 
is, if the incentives provided by the National Wool Act are continued. 

First, the drought has been broken, and western range conditions 
are the best in several years. Second, there is some indication that a 
buildup of flock and herd numbers is beginning to take place and that 
shorn wool production, although sheep and lamb prices in 1958 may 
not average much differently than those in 1957, will be up somewhat 
in 1958. Third, only a few weeks ago the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration disposed of the last pound of its wool stocks, which were 
acquired under the nonrecourse loan price support program prior to 
passage of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

There are, however, several problems which may prevent realization 
of the congressionally expressed goal of getting an annual domestic 
clip of 300 million pounds, unless the Congress takes appropriate 
steps to remedy them. First, is the need to insure that adequate funds 
will be available to make incentive payments to growers. 

There is some doubt that the present method of providing these 
funds will be sufficient in the years immediately ahead, as the follow- 
ing portion of the USDA’s report on the bill before you implies: 
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Under the act, the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool manufactures since January 1, 1953. These 
amounts have ranged from $25 million to $35 million a year—$28 million last 
year. Through March 1957, which includes the years 1953 and 1954 plus the 
first 2 years of the new program, the total was $128 million. Payments totaled 
approximately $58 million the first year and around $53 million the second. 
Deducting these $111 million in payments from the amounts available for pay- 
ments, leaves a $17 million balance for the current and later years to cover 
payments in excess of duty collections. 


For this reason, I suggest that the committee consider amending the 
bill before it, so as to make 70 percent of the ad valorem duties, as 
well as the specific duties on wool imports and manufactures, which 
have been collected since January 1, 1953, available for use in making 
the incentive payments. If this were done, I have been informed, it 
would increase the size of the fund by nearly 60 percent. 

I realize there has been some objection to the self-help penn 
program authorized by section 708 of the National Wool Act. This 
criticism seems to come mainly from those people who prefer a pro- 
gram of publicity, research, and information conducted on a national 
basis for all meat products by one organization. The sheep industry, 
however, seems to feel that such an approach, as far as it is concerned, 
is and would be inadequate, since sheep are dual-purpose animals, 
whose major products, wool and lamb, require an entirely different 
promotional effort than do other forms of livestock. 

In this connection, also, I want to point out that the American Sheep 
Producers Council, the promotion organization authorized to carry 
out the approved program, has been handicapped in its efforts to 
increase wool and lamb consumption at better prices to growers by 
the drought, which caused heavy marketing of cattle, as well as sheep 
and lambs, and resulted in lower returns to growers. Today the ad- 
ministrative costs incurred by the council have been modest. Through 
December 1957, they amounted to only 4.7 percent of total disburse- 
ments of nearly $3 million. As of the same date, receipts in excess of 
disbursements are slightly in excess of $3 million as well. In my opin- 
ion, section 708 should remain as part of the aNtional Wool Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that a copy of a letter to me, urging extension 
of the National Wood Act, from the Governor of the tSate of Utah, 
George D. Clyde, as well as similar one to me from the Utah State 
Department of Agriculture be printed in the hearing record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

Satt LAKE Ciry, Uran, January 17, 1958 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Member of Congress, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WATKINS: I have recently reviewed the report to Congress from 
the American Sheep Industry. I have long been aware of the problems of the 
sheep men in Utah and have watched with interest the effect of the incentive- 
payment program provided by the National Wool Act. I am sure it has been 
helpful to the sheep and wool industry. It has brought stability to the industry 
and in many cases prevented the liquidation of longtime sheep operators. The 


sheep and wool industry is not entirely out of the woods, but it is improving. I 


believe an extension of the National Wool Act is essential to continued improve- 
ment and stability of this industry. 


Sincerely, 
Grorce D. Crype, Governor. 


21947—58——2 
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Saur Lake Ciry, Uran, January 29, 1958. 
Hon. ArTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WATKINS: We, the Utah State Department of Agriculture, 
would like to be placed on record at the hearings to be held February 6 and 7, 
as very much in favor of the continuation of the 1954 Wool Act. 

The sheep industry was very much in favor of a protective tariff that would 
protect the industry from imports of wool coming into this country and sold 
below the cost of production in the United States. 

Inasmuch as it was impossible to get a tariff high enough to protect the in- 
dustry, the 1954 Wool Act was passed. We feel that the act has saved the sheep 
industry from bankruptcy. 

When foreign wool is allowed to be purchased in this country at prices lower 
than the cost of production, the sheep industry would be in jeopardy and would 
result in sheep numbers being reduced to a point where we may find ourselves 
in a bad position so far as national defense is concerned. We all know that 
wool is a very important product in times of war—in clothing our soldiers as 
well as our people at home. 


The sheep industry plays an important part in our agricultural economy in 
the Western States. The crop can be harvested from mzny millions of acres 
of mountain ranges and desert lands by sheep that would otherwise go to waste. 

Anything you can do to secure the passage of this bill will be greatly appre- 
ciated, as the future of the sheep industry is dependent upon such legislation. 

With very best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Uran State DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ALDEN K. Barton, Livestock Commissioner. 

Senator Arken. Thank you, Senator Watkins. I was interested in 
what you said about the criticism of the promotional fund and the 
checkoff system. I have heard that, too. And I will mention now the 
criticism I have heard so that the witnesses who are coming on later 
may have a good answer to it. One is that the checkoff should not 
be used to provide funds for organizational means. The other is, if 
wool is a deficit commodity, why should we collect large funds to pro- 
mote the use of a deficit commodity which is in efiect a manufac- 
turer’s promotion, inasmuch as they get two-thirds of their wool from 
other countries. 

Now, those are the criticisms which I have heard, and I am sure 
that some of the witnesses who come on later probably will have some 
comment to make on them. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, I think that question probably will be 
taken care of by witnesses other than myself, who know more about 
it than Ido. I find, however, in this country, that sometimes during 
wartime and other times, we have had synthetics come into the mar- 
ket, which has made it very difficult, until people really know the 
values of wool, for them to discriminate in favor of wool rather than 
the synthetics. 

Senator Arcen. That is true. Well, I think these replies to the 
criticisms should be made a matter of record, and that is why I 
brought it up at this time. You have started replying already. 

Senator Watkins. Well, I am just conscious of the fact. For in- 
stance, on the value of lamb for food, I fear that far too many people 
in the country do not realize what a fine food it is. 

Senator Arxen. Well, I come from the part of the country that eats 
most of the lambs. . 

Senator Warxins. Well, I am glad to know that Vermont is a great 
supporter for the program. I had this experience. I tried to buy 
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lamb chops here at some of our local markets, in Virginia, particu- 
larly, and they did not carry them at all. I can understand the 
necessity of having a campaign to educate the people, and some of 
the dealers, to the value oF lamb as a food. I think they need that 
very much. And you just go out and advertise for meats generally, 
of course lamb may be forgotten. I think the woolgrowers are very 
wise indeed to advertise this product, and I think that the method 
chosen to get the means to do it, is a sound one and should not inter- 
fere seriously with any other agricultural commodity. Growers’ in- 
comes are dependent upon sale of lambs and ewes as mutton to a large 
extent. It probably would not be profitable to raise sheep just for 
the wool. Hence the need for a promotion program. Remember, 
sheep are dual-purpose animals. 

Senator Arken. Well, of course, lamb is unobtainable in a good 
share of the meat markets throughout the country. I don’t know 
whether they carry it or not. 

Senator Warxins. Well, probably the new generation has not heard 
about it. 

Senator Arken. We have with us this morning Senator Yarbor- 
ough, coming from the great sheep State of Texas. 

Before you speak, Senator Yarborough, I want to announce that 
Senator O’Mahoney planned to be here this morning, but illness has 
kept him at home today. Whether he will be here tomorrow or not, 
we don’t know. But I am sure he will submit a statement for the 
record if he is unable to get here during these hearings. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Chairman, I shall make a very brief 
statement. We are having hearings in another committee and I am 
required to be there. 

I appreciate this privilege of appearing before the committee in 
support of this bill, of which I am privileged to be one of the co- 
authors with Senator Barrett, the principal author, and a number of 
other Senators representing the Western States. 

My State, of course, is a wool-producing State. It used to be a pro- 
ducer of large quantities until our domestic production of the whole 
Nation went down to less than a third of our domestic needs. And 
while we still rated fairly high and hold a relatively strong position 
among the States in the quantity produced as compared to other 
States, it is not a large amount compared to the national needs. 

The Wool Act of 1954 proved to be workable. In November and 
December of 1957 I visited practically all of the principal wool-pro- 
ducing areas of Texas—San Angelo, Ozona, Sonora, Eldorado, Rob- 
ert Lee, and other wool-producing centers—and most of the wool pro- 
ducers there, the woolgrowers, were for this act. It is not unanimous, 
but. most were for it. 

I think one important thing to be pointed out about this act is 
the fact that it does not levy a tax on the general public to support 
the act. There is belief in some quarters that vast sums of money 
are collected out of the pockets of the taxpayers to be paid on these 
agricultural acts. Of course, this committee is well familiar with 
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how this wool act operates, with a percentage of tariffs collected on 
imported wool applied to support payments. I think it is one of the 
finest of all of the agricultural acts that we have. 

I believe that the shortness that we have in wool supply in the 
country, the shortage of domestic production, makes it imperative 
that steps be taken to stimulate domestic production from the stand- 
point of national security. 

On that score, we point out the experience we had in World War IT 
when we were short of wool at the outbreak of that war and attempted 
to import wool, and in the first year of the war, most of our ships 
bringing wool from Australia and South Africa were victims of the 
German submarines and only a small pereentage of that imported wool 
got through. 

The main thing that defeated the German armies in Russia that first 
cold winter was a shortage of materials to combat the terrible cold. 
They made an appeal to the people in Germany and stripped them of 
their woolen clothing, and bedclothes from the beds, to send into Russia 
to try to supply the German armies. They were unable to combat the 
terrific cold, wool being the best product we have to protect man gen- 
erally from cold, that is, the best available material to supply vast 
numbers. I think the national need is great on that point. 

Mr. Chairman, I have comparative figures on the number of sheep 
in Texas and in the country in the 1880's, the relatively small number 
of sheep in the country now in comparison with the number we had 
in the United States in the 1880’s, and the relatively small number in 
Texas compared to the 1880’s, and some relative comparative figures 
on the decline of the number of sheep in my State during the 7 years 
of severe drought that we have had, that ended in 1957. This drought 
was worse in the sheep-growing areas probably than in any other 
part of Texas. That area is centered in the Edwards Plateau area of 
southwestern Texas, just east of the Pecos River, and in generally 
what is called the San Angelo area. It is higher land than our Gulf 
Costal Plains, with some serub and other growth, ideal sheep country. 
But the severe drought was without precedent in the history of Texas. 
And the number of sheep have declined. 

Now that the rains have come again, I think it would be a great 
blow to the woolgrowers of this country, and my State, if this act 
were not continued. If there are any bugs in the act that need to 
be worked out, I am sure this able committee will do that. But the 
act on the whole has proven one of the most effective of the agricul- 
tural acts we have. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the committee in giving me an oppor- 
tunity to be here. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought I had those figures with me. I would 
like to bring back and add to my statement a table of the decline of 
the number of sheep in my State from 1880 up to 7 years ago, and 
during the 7 years’ drought. 

Senator Atken. Thank you, Senator. 
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Number of sheep in Tevas and production 





Year Number of /| Pounds of wool 
sheep produced 
MBS e os cto5e 322 284..13$. SR, GR SALI 0 CBG 00011 «5.5 ss tases 
9000 6.2 DEES 581. 22... basse sah d ese it tech eset an 10, 069, 000 79, 900, 000 
SI A oa hek bn gilli elle ifipan dnty rvesaiek nthe thinnlie~aete-> agp aeline*eeaaie 6, 304, 000 51, 480, 000 
Wiis tehmanetmine eeeumnaestenenee Colca tae ee 4, 708, 000 1 40, 000, 000 
1 Estimated. 
Number of sheep in the United States 

Year: Number of sheep 
Ra iecathsovinctpar caesar neeataiacataiiiieaaaietetnia iam aaa kaa ne 44, 518, 000 
Taco ier sree~epiicte=enranerereraripe aan aetna 26, 370, 000 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FILED BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
on behalf of the sheep and wool producers of Texas. Sheep and wool producers 
in the State of Texas have a vital concern im the extension of the 1954 National 
Wool Act. I should be remiss if I did not call your attention to the fact that 
Texas producers lead the Nation in wool production. In 1957, they had an 
estimated clip of 37.4 million pounds; approximately 16.5 percent of United 
States production. Wyoming stands second with approximately 8.3 percent of 
total United States production. 

In earlier years, Texas’ share was even larger. I would like to call your 
attention to the sharp decline in wool production in Texas since 1945. The 
decline has been much greater than in the United States as a whole as is indi- 
cated by the following data : 


Production of shorn wool in the United States and Tewas, 1945 to date* 




















{| 
Texas pro- || Texas pro- 
United States Texas pro- duction as | United States} Texas pro- duction as 
Year | production | duction | percentage of | Year | production duction percentage of 
| | national pro- || | national pro- 
| duction | duction 
| 
ee Le ee Pra aute tee tah maee Leas eRe eReme, eee rst mi a 
| Thousand ,| Thousand | || Thousand Thousand 
pounds pounds | pounds pounds 
1945... 307, 976 74, 816 24.29 || 1952... 233, 309 46, 277 19. 83 
1946____| 280, 908 | 71, 263 25. 36 || 1953___. 232, 258 | 43, 492 18. 72 
1947____| 251, 425 61, 946 24.63 || 1954-_..| 235, 807 | 45, 408 | 19. 25 
1948__._} 231, 770 55, 653 | 24,01 || 1955_...} 233, 370 | 45, 137 19. 34 
1949____ 212, 899 50, 376 23. 66 || 1956____| 231, 754 41, 938 18. 09 
1950 | 216, 944 51, 480 23.72 || 1957 2__ 226, 000 | 37, 400 16. 50 
1951__._ 228, 091 48, 712 21.35 |} | | 


| 

















1U.S. Department of Agriculture cumulative supplement to wool statistics and related data. Wash- 
ington, March 1957, p. 6 (Agricultural Marketing Service Statistical Bulletin No. 142). 

2 Texas University. Texas Business Review, vol. XXXII (1), January 1958, p. 14 (Bureau of Business 
Research). 


Sheep on farms and ranches in the United States number more than 27 mil- 
lion head this year. Of this number almost 5 million, or more than 18 percent, 
of all the Nation’s sheep are on Texas farms and ranches. 

The importance of the sheep and wool industry of Texas cannot be measured 
by income and production statistics alone, for this industry supplements agri- 
culture on many ranches, utilizing more efficiently, land which otherwise would 
be only partially productive. This is particularly true of the Trans-Pecos and 
Edwards Plateau regions, where approximately three-fourths of Texas sheep are 
grown—areas which have excellent conditions for sheep raising with respect to 
climate, terrain, and vegetative cover. Utilization of these rangelands by the 
sheep industry represents the most efficient use of these geographic factors. 
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The sharp decline of the sheep and wool industry in Texas in the last decade 
is the result of both unfavorable prices and unfavorable weather. I need not 
dwell on devastation caused by the prolonged drought the past few years in 
the sheep-producing areas of Texas. 

Fortunately we now have sufficient moisture on our sheep ranches to produce 
substantial vegetation again. Sheep numbers on farms in United States Jan- 
uary 1 are expected to be somewhat higher this year that last, a reversal of an 
almost continuous downward trend in the past 15 years. With the improved 
moisture conditions in Texas we expect an increase in sheep numbers in our 
State too. 

If we have more normal weather conditions in the next few years, sheep and 
wool production should recover rapidly in Texas. .- But to have a healthy sheep 
and wool industry Texas ranchers must have both normal weather and a satis- 
factory price for the wool. 

Texas ranchers are vitally interested in the extension of the 1954 National 
Wool Act. They have suffered enormous losses in the past few years because of 
the unfavorable weather. It would be most unfortunate, now that weather con- 
ditions have improved, if they should find that their opportunities for recouping 
a part of the losses have been denied them because of our failure to renew the 
1954, National Wool Act which provides for supplemental payments out of tariff 
revenues. . : 

With tariffs on wool imports at only about 17 percent of the price for domestic 
wool, imports prevent wool prices from reaching levels which are an incentive 
to maintain sheep and wool production in Texas. It is absolutely essential that 
the 1954 National Wool Act be renewed if there is to be an incentive for our 
Texas ranchers, financially handicapped by years of drought, to make a come- 
back in wool production. 

Wool is important—even strategic—to the defense requirements of the coun- 
try. Yet we import about two-thirds of our domestic consumption require- 
ments. The Armed Forces have found no substitute for wool and continue to 
require large quantities each year. 

Texans’ concern for reversing recent trends in sheep and wool production has 
an industry angle. They have made strides toward establishing wool-scouring 
facilities within the State in an effort to compete more effectively in marketing 
graded wool. In 1954 and 1955 scouring facilities were doubled, with plants at 
Brady and San Marcos now capable of cleaning nearly 30 million pounds of 
grease wool annually. 

The efforts of leading producers, growers’ organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, and other interested Texans in establishing wool-textile plants have met 
with moderate success. Today, wool-textile plants are located at Houston, 
Eldorado, Brownwood, and San Antonio. While developments in this activity 
are limited, it is hoped that with a reversal in wool-production trends an expan- 
sion of textile plants will eventually occur. 

These are, then, some of the important factors relating to the wool industry 
in Texas which cause us to urgently request extension of the 1954 National 
Wool Act for a 4-year period. We now have favorable moisture conditions on 
Texas ranges which give much hope to sheep ranchers. When we can promise 
them an extension of the 1954 Wool Act, they can look forward to the future 
with renewed faith. 


Senator Munpr. Have the people indicated any changes they want 
in the act ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Nosir. But the president of the Texas Wool 
Growers Association is here, Mr. Kincaid, and the executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Williams. I attended their State convention in San An- 
tonio in the fall, December, I believe it was, but was not able to stay 
until it was over. But they are here and will speak for the wool 
growers of that State later. 

I am asking to be excused, Mr. Chairman, because they are this 
morning considering in the Labor and Public Welfare Committee all 
the scientific and educational bills before it. 

Senator Youne. I was interested in that last statement of yours, 
about how well this program is working by comparison with other 
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programs that have to do with price supports. I think it is. workin 
about the best of any—this and the Sugar Act. None of them wor 
perfectly, but this is one of the better.ones. 

Senator Arxen. You failed to point out one of the principal ad- 
vantages of this program, which probably does not apply to your 
part of the country as much as it does mine, It can be used as a 
means of converting an uneconomic dairy farm into a small sheep 
farm, and permit the owner to have a full-time job somewhere else, 
and thereby have a much better income than he had before. 

Senator YArnoroucu. Well, the sheep don’t compete with the dairy 
farmers in our area. However, during the 7 years’ drought, while the 
number of sheep declined, the area grazed by sheep increased. They 
didn’t have enough grass for cattle, and sheep spread over on to cattle 
ranches. Now, with the return of the rains, cattle will probably dis- 
a sheep on some of those ranches again, with the luxuriant grass 

ack. 


Senator Arxen. Not in the East, however, because we have to have 
so many dairy cows for a farm family to live these days, that the small 
size of the farm will not permit continuing asa dairy farm. But they 
can put on 30 or 40 sheep on one of these small farms, and get about 
$20 a head from them, and then take a full-time job doing something 
else. They get a pretty good living that way. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Well, I don’t think a man can run 20 or 30 
sheep in Texas and do something else. He would have to be too far 
from a job to work in the city. 

Senator Arken. Well, that is not true in New England. 

Senator Yarsorovucu. This is not in the dairy area—this is in the 
beef-producing area. And sheep have displaced cattle on a number 
of ranches in that area. Now, what will happen with the return of 
rain, I am not enough of an expert to predict but the grass is back. 

Senator Arken. Thank you, Senator Yarborough. 

Now, Senator Barrett, the introducer of the bill, with 47 cosponsors, 
is here, but I understand that he plans to stay here until the last word 
has been spoken in these hearings. 

Senator Barrerr..Thank you, Senator Aiken. I would like to be 
heard a little later. I would like to inquire at this time if you will 
hold meetings this afternoon. 

Senator Arxen. I think that we have only 3 more witnesses, and 

then tomorrow there will be 7 or more witnesses. So we will get 
through with the witnesses we had planned on this morning. We 
will have to make some change in the schedule because 2 of the 3 wit- 
nesses remaining desire to get away about 11:15; they have short 
statements to make. If you are going to be here all the time, before 
we conclude the hearings, we will of eourse want a statement from 
you. 
" Now, the witnesses remaining are the Honorable Marvin L. Me- 
Lain, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Herschel D. Newsom, mas- 
ter of the National Grange; and Frank Woolley, from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

I understand that Mr. McLain is willing that the other two wit- 
nesses should speak first. They both have short statements, and if it 
it is agreeable to the members of the committee, we will call Mr. Wool- 
ley and then Mr. Newsom and then Mr. McLain. 
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First we will call on Mr. Woolley, representing the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Woottey. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to specially thank the 
committee for being indulgent with us in allowing us to appear at 
this particular time. 

If it would meet with the approval of the committee, I would like 
to have this statement appear in the record as having been given, and 
then I will brief it in the interest of saving time, if that will be all 
rignt. 

Senator Arken. That is agreeable. Any objections on the part of 
the committee to have the full statement filed, and then have Mr. 
Woolley tell us briefly what the testimony is? 

Without objection, we will do that. 

Mr. Woottey. Mr. Chairman, our basic position on this legislation 
is set forth in the following resolution adonted by the voting dele- 
gates at our last annual meeting. 

Production payments: We oppose production payments as a sub- 
stitute for price supports or as a method of bringing income into 
agriculture, 

Wool program: In 1954 we reluctantly supported production pay- 
ments for wool to stimulate domestic production in accordance with 
a determination by Congress that increased domestic production was 
needed for national security. We had even greater misgivings about 
a checkoff from Government payments to ffiente a promotion pro- 
gram for wool and lamb. 

We urge the American Bureau Federation Board of Directors to 
work with other principals in the wool industry in a study of the wool 
problem from the standpoint of both production and processing to 
provide a basis for recommending alternative solutions to this prob- 
lem. In the event such a study does not develop a feasible substitute 
for the current act, we will support a temporary extension of the 
present legislation with the compulsory checkoff provision deleted. 

You will note that we are opposed to production payments and to 
the use of a checkoff from Government payments to finance a pro- 
motion program, and that we desire to develop a better program for 
wool. 

We have repeatedly pointed out the facts, among others, that the 
payment approach is costly ; that the general use of payments for farm 
commodities would misallocate resources; that it would lead to more, 
not less, Government regimentation of agriculture through efforts to 
correct the misallocation of resources, and hold down costs; that it 
would mean a disguised subsidization of exports which might provoke 
retaliatory action in other countries; and that it would make farmers 
dependent on Congress for their net incomes, and possibly for a part 
of their costs. 

While we are opposed to production payments in principle, we 
recognize that there are some important factors in the wool situation 
which make payments somewhat less objectionable for wool than they 
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would be for most other agricultural commodities. The foremost of 
these are: 

(1) That wool is a deficit commodity which historically has been 
imported in large quantities ; 

2) That Congress has determined that the production of wool 
should be increased asa national defense measure ; and 

(3) That sizable payments can be financed out of the 70 percent of 
tariff receipts on imports of the commodity which are not dedicated 
to section 32 programs. 

I am going to skip the next paragraph, and point out this. 

Despite the fact that wool differs from most other farm commodi- 
ties, there is as yet little basis for considering the present wool pro- 
gram a success. 

And then I would also like to skip the next two pages, skip over to 

age 4. 
; Senator Youne. Could I ask a question at this point? What alter- 
native would you propose to this program? Sheep numbers have 
gone way down, as you know. What alternative would you propose— 
higher tariffs or quotas? 

Mr. Woorrey. Well, we have considered 3 or 4 approaches and 
thought about them. Such consideration as we have given to date, 
we do not think they are a satisfactory substitute for the present pro- 
gram. We have considered the proposition of some kind of a subsidy 
to the processors, rather than a subsidy directed to the growers and 
thereby take the onus of a subsidy program off of growers. We rec- 
ognize that a part of the problem of the use of wool domestically is 
that high labor costs exist as well as other disadvantages. We have 
thought in terms of trying to correct those problems by a processor 
subsidy. We have not adopted such an approach. 

We have thought in terms of the fact that one of the reasons why 
our wool is not competitive—I should not say is not competitive, but 
in some ways is not preferred by our domestic mills in relationship to 
Australian wool, is because of the manner in which it is skirted and 
packaged and taken care of from the standpoint of making it as ac- 
ceptable to domestic mills as Australian wool. 

We have tried to figure out what, if anything, could be done about 
that to improve the situation. 

We have considered the tariff question, and the objections to the 
tariff proposition are such that we think that the current program is a 
better solution. 

In other words, we are very frank to admit that while the current 
program is not the most desirable solution from our point of view, 
it is the best solution that we know of at this time. As I say; we are 
actually in favor, at this time, of extending the Wool Act, but there 
are some things to point out in connection with it. 

I want to skip to page 4 to make this point. The incentive payment 
program has used up the funds more rapidly than was apparently 
anticipated when the Wool Act was passed in 1954, and it has been 
necessary to lower the support or payment in terms of a percentage 
of parity. Although the monetary rate has been kept constant, 62 
cents per pound, costs have been rising, and as a consequence the per- 
centage of parity at which wool has been supported through this par- 
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ticular device has actually gone down. We are aware that unless the 
Congress is prepared to supplement tariff receipts that have been 
earmarked for the program, that the program may have to be contin- 
ued at a somewhat lower rate. That is another one of our objections. 
In view of the disadvantage of the payment approach, the authoriza- 
tion of supplemental appropriations for wool would be an undesirable 
precedent. 

As you know, 70 percent of the tariff receipts are being used for this 
program, and the remainder is being used for section 32. 

Senator Youne. Well, if the wool industry has a tariff comparable 
to many industrial commodities, if we didn’t have an almost complete 
embargo on importation labor to help them out, they would not need 
any program at all. 

r. Woottey. Yes. 

We are a long ways from having an economy where we have the 
free flow of men, money, and materials. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Would 
the Farm Bureau have any objection to changing the formula and 
having it 70 percent of both the ad valorem and the specific duties 
on wool and wool manufactures? That would not affect section 32 
funds if it were done that way ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, we have not thought about that in the particu- 
lar light in which you raise the question, but fundamentally we do not 
ne to move out into a general appropriation area with respect to 
this. 

Senator Barrett. I understood that. And you don’t want section 
32 funds interfered with. So if it were done in such a way, as would 
not affect section 32 and it would not call for a direct appropriation, 
and it would call for payments, the funds being used from both im- 
ported wool and wool fabrication. 

Mr. Wooutey. We certainly would consider the proposition that 

ou have mentioned and try to see whether or not we could not square 
it with our policy. 

Senator pee Thank you very much. 

Mr. Woottey. With respect to section 708, that begins on page 4, 
in the middle of the page—Farm Bureau strongly supports sound, 
well coordinated, voluntary promotional programs for agricultural 
commodities. We oppose compulsory, uncoordinated programs of the 
type authorized by section 708 of the Wool Act. The program author- 
ized by section 708 is not voluntary since the producer can neither 
avoid payment nor get a refund. Under a truly voluntary program, 
he could do either. Since the checkoff is not voluntary, it in effect 
amounts to a tax on all woolgrowers for the purpose of raising funds 
to be disbursed by a private agency. More than $214 million is being 
taken from woolgrowers each year by this checkoff tax. It is true 
that 70 percent of the producers recorded as voting in the referendum 
held ae section 708 were recorded as favoring the checkoff. But 


it should be remembered that (1) cooperatives were allowed to vote 
for their members, and (2) the total vote was far short of the total 
number of sheep and wool producers. 

I understand that in the last referendum in 1955, to the best of the 
knowledge of the people in the Department of Agriculture, coopera- 
tives as such did not vote. However, there were only 67,000 sheep 
growers that voted out of 336,000 sheep growers in the United States, 
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according to the 1954 census. So that only 20 percent voted, and 14 
percent, then, of the sheep growers, voted for this program, meaning 
that 86 percent of the growers who are under this program did not 
vote for the checkoff program. 

Now, it could be, of course, that they were not concerned about it. 
But this is one of the areas where we are quite concerned. We feel 
like the whole basic idea of diverting Government funds or diverting 
funds from farmers in any way that smacks of being involuntary is 
something that we want to shel if we can possibly do it. ; 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Woolley, don’t you believe that American tax- 
pasate being what they are, if they really opposed this tax, they would 

ave voted against it? I don’t believe people are reluctant to vote 
against taxes if they have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Woottey. I think the American people are now paying taxes 
in the form of about $120 billion to the Federal, State, and municipal 
governments; and I think if they really realized what a terrific tax- 
load they are paying, and there were no mechanisms to collect taxes 
on a checkoff basis out of salaries, there would be a much greater—— 

Senator Munpr. I am talking about the specific tax in question. 
They knew exactly what it was. They had a chance to vote for it or 
against it. If they did not vote against it, it would indicate to me 
they did not oppose it very seriously. This was their chance. 

Mr. Woottrey. We don’t like to approach a problem on the basis of 
taking advantage of inertia. We don’t think that is a very sound 
approach to the—— 

enator Mcunpr. It seems to me it is significant that 70 percent of 
those who voted, voted for it—that ms) indicate there could not 
have been very serious opposition. 

Mr. Wootixy. The question of whether the opposition was serious 
or not we think is slightly beside the point. We think that what is 
going on is an involuntary approach to this problem. We believe in 
the Konsiritea Farm Bureau Federation that all organizations seeking 
funds ought to go out and solicit funds on a voluntary basis. We are 
more than willing to join with the people that want to promote any 
kind of agricultural commodity. We are willing to join with them in 
going out and soliciting on a voluntary basis to obtain funds. But we 
just do not believe we are on sound ground in taking money away 
from people without their prior consent. 

Senator Munpr. Of course, they have the prior consent here, when 
they vote to adopt the program or oppose it. So it is not entirely dic- 
tatorial. It has not been made in the form of an edict from on high. 
They voted as a group to go in. And a lot of taxpayers would like to 
get the whole tax concept on a voluntary basis. You cannot do that. 
Once the majority has decided, we are stuck with an income tax, a 
checkoff tax, an excise tax. Taxes become compulsory, do they not, 
once the majority invoke them. 

Mr. Woottey. I think we agree on how the taxes are imposed, but 
I am not one that wants to defend everything that has gone on with 
respect to the tax proposition. 

Seaton Mounotr. A little later in your statement, on page 7, you say : 


We will support legislation to extend the present Wool Act temporarily, pro- 
vided the mandatory checkoff provision authorized by section 708 is deleted. 
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Would you advise the committee whether that means that if section 
ee is ant deleted, that the Farm Bureau will then oppose the legis- 

ation ¢ 

Mr. Woortrey. The Farm Bureau is opposed to the extension of the 
Wool Act with the compulsory checkoff mcluded. 

Senator Munor. Is that a unanimous—of course, it is not unani- 
mous. No organization is unanimous. Is it an overwhelming decision 
of the Farm Bureau, and could you advise the committee whether the 
areas the Farm Bureau serves, which are heavily populated with sheep 
producers, reflect. the majority vote in that opinion / 

Mr. Woo.tey. I think that it is fair to say that there is a very pre- 
ponderant opinion against the checkoff approach. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion. There is difference of opinion in some State farm 
bureaus, there is a difference of opinion in the sheep growers associa- 
tions, and so forth and so on. I don’t think there is any question but 
that at the last convention, in Chicago, there was very little question 
raised in opposition to fundamental idea of trying to get rid of the 
compulsory checkoff. 

Senator Munpr. Could you supply our subcommittee, for the record, 
with a vote by State bureaus, a vote on this by States? 

Mr. Woottey. No. The power in the Farm Bureau is vested in the 
voting delegates. 

Senator Munor. I understand that. But don’t your State pass 
resolutions on these subjects, too? 

Mr. Woottey. Yes; they pass resolutions. 

Senator Munpr. If you could give us for the record how the various 
State bureaus voted, it would give us some information as to whether 
Wyoming and South Dakota, where there are a lot of sheepmen, the 
State bureau is for or against it, as compared to perhaps a State farm 
bureau down in the South which would be primarily interested in 
cotton. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, of course they do not all pass resolutions on the 
same subjects. In other words, we do not have resolutions from 48 
States on exactly the same subjects. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe I should put it this way: Could you supply 
for the record the list of any State farm bureaus, assuming there are 
some, who voted in favor of the section 708 provision / 

Mr. Woottey. I think that we could indicate to you, by representa- 
tions that have been made to us in one shape or form or another of those 
who favor it ; yes, we could do that. 

Senator Munpr. Because they are also entitled to express their 
opinion before us. Some are against it, I can understand that. 

Mr. Woottey. Of course, we agree with that. You understand that 
the way the farm bureau is organized there is no coercive power against 
the States. Its unity depends on self-discipline. The agreement. be- 
tween the States is such that any time any State wants to oppose the 
position taken by the American Farm Bureau Federation generally 
throughout the 48 States, their only obligation is to notify the officers 
of the organization that they are in opposition. 

Senator Munpr. I understand that. I think it is very commend- 
able. And that is why I wanted you to be an advocate for the minority 
as well as the majority, by seaaletin a list of the States that did not 
support the program. 
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Mr. Wooutey. There are not very many dissenters on the basic fun- 
damental! position. 

Senator Munor. I am talking about the instant case—that is, the 
act—— 

Mr. Woottey. Yes, sir. We will give you the best information we 
have available. They did not vote by States or report by States. All 
that happened was that some of the States corresponded with us and 
told us their position on the subject. 

Senator Munpr. Is this the same position that the farm bureau took 
when the act was originally passed, or have you changed your position ? 

Mr. Woot.ey. The truth of the matter is that, as the resolution in- 
dicated, we supported it in 1954. We did this reluctantly. The Wool 
Act was, as you know, included with a multitude of other items, and it 
got to a point where we were objecting to this item and that item and 
the other item, and sometimes when we got down to the 17th or 18th 
item we ran out of steam or objections. 

Senator Munpr. Does that mean you were for the act or against it? 

Mr. Wootiey. Oh, we were for a lot of the act, but we were also 
against a lot of it. As you know, when you get an omnibus bill, it 
becomes ominous. 

Senator Munpr. Ultimately on balance you say “yes” or “no.” 
What did you say on balance in this case / 

Mr. Wooutey. We said “Yes.” 

Senator Young. May I ask this question? The Farm Bureau 
promoted a proposed referendum, which was approved by Congress 
as I recall, for the corn producers on acreage allotments and cer- 
tain price support proposals. There were a lot of stay-at-homes on 
that vote. Supposing you had gotten a majority of the vote, even 
though it represented a small portion of the corn producers of the 
Nation, which was true—would you still have been for the proposal ? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, of course, there were 6114 percent of those vot- 
ing voted for it. And as I recall the vote, it was a very substantial 
vote; 3814 voted against it, and it was required by law that you have 
a 6624 percentage vote in favor of it to get rid of controls. 

Senator Youne. But there were not over a third of the corn pro- 
ducers that voted either way, isn’t that true? About two-thirds did 
not vote at all. 

Mr. Woottey. Oh, in the commercial corn area, I don’t know. The 
vote was confined to the commercial corn area, and I don’t have those 
figures right in mind. 

Senator Arxen. I think about 24 percent was the total number that 
voted. Thus the wishes of about 9 percent prevailed, and they deter- 
mined the program which should be carried on for the entire 100 
percent. 

Senator Younc. The point I am trying to make is that it is impos- 
sible to get farmers to come out and vote on some of these issues. Now, 
in my State, wool is a minor operation on most of the farms. They 
are not concerned enough to come out and vote, If they dislike it, 
they will come out and vote. If they dislike me, for example, they 
usually come out and vote against me. 

Senator Aiken. Well, I might suggest in all probability they either 
said “Let it go as is,” or else the cost of going to town to vote would 
amount to more than the tax on tlie wool. 
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The Chair suggests in regard to this checkoff that probably some 
witness yet to be heard will give the committee information showin 
the results of the checkoff andl how the money received was spent, an 
for what purpose, so that we can exercise our judgment more intel- 
ligently than we can if we don’t have any information at all on it. 

Senator Munpr. You take the same approach, Mr. Woolley, in the 
Farm Bureau, with regard to the proposed self-help programs for 
beef and pork—isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Woottey. We are for self-help programs on a voluntary basis. 
We reach into so-called self-help programs and pull out the proposi- 
tion where they are not voluntary, and say “This is not representing 
the case correctly.” 

Senator Munpr. We tried to meet that in the case of beef and pork 
by permitting the producers to get a repayment. Would that be sat- 
isfactory now in the case of beef and pork? As I recall, at that time, 
you opposed that procedure, too. 

Mr. Woottry. Well, the reason we did was because the procedure 
was directly aimed at making it just as difficult as possible for the 
fellow to obtain a refund. 

Senator Munpr. But certainly the program as submitted for the 
other two meats would obviate what the chairman is worried about— 
that it costs more to go to town and to vote against it than the taxes, 
because there is only a 3-cent stamp involved in this case. You just 
write in and say “I don’t want to have anything deducted.” 

Mr. Woot.ry. No; that is not quite right. They would not even 
agree when you brought your livestock to the livestock-auction market 
and said at the window that you did not want the checkoff made— 
they said, “No, you have to wait until you get the accounts sale.” 
This is an unusual way of handling a voluntary contribution. 

Senator Munpr. What we are trying to do is stimulate the con- 
sumption of these products. 

Mr. Woottey. We are for that, 100 percent. 

Senator Munpr. Now, there is no simple way you can get everybody 
to participate in this program voluntarily. If you have to go around 
and solicit farm by farm and producer by producer, you exhaust your 
funds soliciting the money that you want to use in promotional 
programs. 

Mr. Woottey. Well, we don’t think there ought to be a compulsory 
contribution made to campaign funds, for example. We think that 
you fellows ought to go get your money by voluntary contributions. 
We don’t believe in any Government mandatory checkoff of this 
proposition. It might look easy, but it is the primrose path as far 
as we are concerned. 

Senator Arken. We are not supposed to get it by the incentive 
method, either. 

Senator Munpr. If you have any good ideas for raising campaign 
funds, the committee would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Woottey. If I had any good ideas, I would probably be sitting 
on that side of the table instead of on this side. 

Senator Munpr. Now, you criticized the program in part because 
it has not increased the overall production of wool. Is it not fair to 
state that the drought had something to do with that, too? 

Mr. Woo.tey. There is unquestionably a lot of point in that, and 
what we are trying to point out is that this is not the best type pro- 
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ens that has been devised. However, we don’t know anything any 
tter to suggest at this time. We are searching for something better 
and we hope we can come up with something better. We also hope 
it is recognized that there is a vast difference between having this 
kind of a program on an imported commodity and one where we can 

roduce in this country more than we can consume domestically and 
find markets for abroad. 

Senator Munopr. Well, this program is tailored to a deficit com- 
modity. 

Mr. Woottey. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 

As an example, in wheat, Oregon has a State law whereby the 
Oregon Wheat Commission can deduct a small portion of the sales 
of wheat for promotional purposes. When I was over in Japan last 
fall, I noted they were doing an excellent job of promoting the sale 
of their wheat over there. We have nothing in our State comparable 
to it. This is the kind of a program a general farm organization 
could not undertake, because you could not represent all of the varie- 
ties of wheat and commodities and so on. 

Do you oppose a program like that? 

Mr. Wootey. Well, I would just like to comment on the Oregon 

uestion to this extent. I think that the activities of the Commodity 
redit Corporation in the subsidization of the export of wheat had 
a lot to do with the amount of wheat that moved to Japan. 

We hesitate very much to put the kind of power that is involved 
in a checkoff system in the Federal Government. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two? 

Senator Arken. Yes, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrett. I would like to ask Mr. Woolley—could you say 
if the vote for the extension of the act with this feature deleted was 
by a preponderate vote? 

Mr. Woo.tey. There was practically—it would be unfair for me 
to try to be too definitive. I would say to you that, as best 1 remember, 
and I sat there while the voting delegates worked on the resolutions, 
I do not recall any objections that would amount to anything with 
respect to this. There was quite general agreement among the voting 
delegates, as I recall it. 

Now, I would amend that if somebody said they recollected some- 
thing different. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, very much. 

Now, there is one other point. Im your consideration of the al- 
ternatives, you said nothing about an import quota. Did you give 
any consideration to an import quota ? 

r. Wooittry. Yes; we thought about an import quota, and tariff 
and the main proposition that concerned us there was that it would 
result in jacking the price up here and giving synthetics such an ad- 
vantage that we would lose the fight on the synthetic side. 

Senator Barretr. That would apply more to a tariff than it would 
to an import quota, would it not? 

Mr. Woottry. Well, the domestic synthetics would get quite a leg- 
up if—well, I think that your point is well taken. It would be less 


advantageous to synthetics on an import quota than it would be on a 
tariff. 
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Senator Barrerr. On the Sugar Act, of course, it is on a quota basis. 

Mr. Woottey. That is correct. 

Senator Barrerr. And the act itself last year held the price of sugar 
down in this country rather than raising it. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Senator Barrerr. So, it could be worked out. But I suppose you 
took into consideration the fact that the State Department would be 
violently opposed to either a tariff or a quota. 

Mr. Woo.tiey. Yes. We have some people in our organization who 
believe that, on balance, it is against our interest to do those things. 

Senator Arken, Any more questions? 

Mr. Wooster. I thank you very kindly for the courtesy you have 
accorded the Farm Bureau. I also thank Mr. McLain for relinquish- 
ing his place on the witness list so that I could appear and also make 
a plane that leaves at noon. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Woolley is as follows :) 


We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on 8. 2861, a bill to extend the National Wool Act of 1954. 

Our basic position on this legislation is set forth in the following resolution 
adopted by the voting delegates at our last annual meeting: 

“Production payments: We oppose production payments as a substitute for 
price supports or as a method of bringing income into agriculture. 

“Wool program: In 1954 we reluctantly supported production payments for 
wool to stimulate domestic production in accordance with a determination by 
Congress that increased domestic production was needed for national security. 
We had even greater misgivings about a checkoff from Government payments 
to finance a promotion program for wool and lamb. 

“We urge the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to work 
with other principals in the wool industry in a study of the wool problem, from 
the standpoint of both production and processing, to provide a basis for recom- 
mending alternative solutions to this problem. In the event such a study does 
not develop a feasible substitute for the current act we will support a tempo- 
rary extension of the present legislation with the compulsory checkoff provision 
deleted.” 

You will note that we are opposed to production payments and to the use of a 
checkoff from Government payments to finance a promotion program and that 
we desire to develop a better program for wool. 

We have repeatedly pointed out the facts, among others, that the payment ap- 
proach is costly ; that the general use of payments for farm commodities would 
misallocate resources; that it would lead to more, not less, Government regi- 
mentation of agriculture through efforts to correct the misallocation of resources, 
and hold down costs; that it would mean a disguised subsidization of exports 
which might provoke retaliatory action in other countries; and that it would 
make farmers dependent on Congress for their net incomes, and possibly for a 
part of their costs. 

While we are opposed to production payments in principle, we recognize that 
there are some important factors in the wool situation which make payments 
somewhat less objectionable for wool than they would be for most other agri- 
cultural commodities. The foremost of these are (1) that wool is a deficit com- 
modity which historically has been imported in large quantities; (2) that Con- 
gress has determined that the production of wool should be increased as a na- 
tional defense measure; and (3) that sizable payments can be financed out 
of the 70 percent of tariff receipts on imports of the commodity which are not 
dedicated to section 32 programs. 


MOST WOOL NEEDS IMPORTED 


In the 10-year period, 1947-56, wool imports for consumption ranged from 
35.0 to 71.7 percent of domestic mill consumption and averaged 51.5 percent of 
mill consumption. The implications of making payments on a commodity, farm- 
ers historically have been unwilling to produce in adequate supply, are far 
different from taking this approach with commodities where production has 
equaled or exceeded domestic demand. Asa matter of fact, if it is to be assumed 
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that production payments are appropriate for a commodity where increased pro- 
duction is desired, it would seem to be clear that payments would be inappro- 
priate for commodities where production already equals or exceeds effective 
market demand. 

Despite the fact that wool differs from most other farm commodities there is, 
as yet, little basis for considering the present wool program a success, 

The production of shorn wool has not increased under the payment program. 
On the contrary, it has continued to decline. In 1954, the last year before the 
payment program went into effect, we produced 236 million pounds of shorn wool. 
In 1957, the third year of the payment program, production was down to 226 
million pounds. 


COSTS OF PROGRAM 


Program costs greatly exceeded expectations during the first 2 years that 
the wool program was in operation, and annual payments are still running ahead 
of the funds earmarked from tariff receipts on wool to pay program costs. 
Under the provisions of the Wool Act, $68,655,000 from tariff revenues for the 
period of January 1, 1953, to March 31, 1955, was made available as a reserve 
when the payment program went into effect. This reserve fund was reduced 
by $26,520,000 in the first year and by $24,943,000 in the second year of the 
program. Thus, in the first 2 years that the present wool program was in opera- 
tion the initial reserve was reduced by a total of $51,463,000. It is estimated 
that the reserve will have been reduced to about $9 million by the end of the 
1958 marketing year. 

The following table indicates the extent to which the cost of the wool payment 
program has been running ahead of the duty collections available for payments : 


Funds available for payments, and payments under the National Wool Act with 


projections 
[Thousands] 

Duty collections 
available for Total payments | Reduc- 
payments | tion in 

Period Tee ER Wt, Sr oe eerie toms Lee eee as reser ve 
| , | fund 
Year | Cumula- Year Cum:ula- | 
tive | tive | 
| 1 
saiy 
Jan. 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1955 (initial reserve)... - on bps Fe .| $68, 655 |. . |-- ; 
Marketing year | 
1955__- | $31,480 | 100,135 | $58, 000 $58,000 | $26, 520 
1956. . ‘db 3 -| (28,157 128,292 | 53,100 | 111, 100 24, 943 
1957, estimated _._- okee | 23,390 151, 682 28,500 | 139, 600 5, 110 
1958, projected ___ ; sate 33,015 | 184, 697 36, 000 175, 600 2, 985 
Estimated total reduction in reserve fund rs fe 71.8 Rose 59, 558 


The cost of the payment program has been held down to a degree by holding 
the incentive price to producers constant in the face of rising costs. The incen- 
tive-price goal of 62 cents per pound for shorn wool was 106 percent of parity, 
when it was first announced, but 62 cents is now only 89 percent of parity. 
With the initial reserve fund almost exhausted, a substantial increase in wool 
production (toward the 300-million-pound goal established by Congress), or an 
appreciable drop in wool prices, would force a reduction in the present support 
level unless the Congress is prepared to supplement the tariff receipts that have 
been earmarked for the program. In view of the many disadvantages of the 
payment approach, the authorization of supplemental appropriations for wool 
would be an undesirable precedent. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year producers received $40 from the Government 
for every $100 they received from the sale of shorn wool. On the basis of 1956 
cash receipts from farm marketings, a comparable program for all agricultural 
commodities would cost $8.8 billion, which happens to be approximately 73 
percent of 1956 net farm income. Agriculture would indeed be a political pawn 


if any such percentage of net farm income were dependent on Government 
payments. 


21947—58 3 
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SECTION 708—-CHECKOFF 


Farm Bureau strongly supports sound, well-coordinated, voluntary promo- 
tional programs for agricultural commodities. We oppose compulsory, uncoor- 
dinated programs of the type authorized by section 708 of the Wool Act. The 
program authorized by section 708 is not voluntary since the producer can 
neither avoid payment nor get a refund. Under a truly voluntary program 
he could do either. Since the checkoff is not voluntary it, in effect, amounts to 
a tax on all woolgrowers for the purpose of raising funds to be disbursed by a 
private agency. More than $214 million is being taken from woolgrowers each 
year by this checkoff tax. It is true that 70 percent of the producers recorded 
as voting in the referendum held under section 708 were recorded as favoring 
the checkoff. But, it should be remembered that (1) cooperatives were allowed 
to vote for their members, and (2) the total vote was far short of the total 
number of sheep and wool producers. 

Individual producers have considerably less control of the way the checkoff 
funds are spent than if contributions were voluntary, and it would be next to 
impossible for individual producers to terminate the program, regardless of the 
direction it may take. This certainly is contrary to the basic principles of self- 
government on which our Government was established. 

There is no coordination between the promotional program for lamb financed 
by section 708 checkoff funds and the voluntary efforts of producers to expand 
consumption of all red meats, including lamb. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding with regard to the kind of 
promotional programs Farm Bureau supports, we are attaching a copy of our 
policy resolutions on this subject. 

The fact that the Government has been checking off funds from payments due 
woolgrowers and turning them over to a private group for advertising and pro- 
motional activities has stimulated demands for legislation to make possible the 
use of checkoffs to establish separate competing organizations for beef, pork, 
and lamb in each State or market area. This could prove extremely costly and 
wasteful for livestock producers. 

There is little evidence to date that the funds collected under the checkoff 
procedure are being used in such a way as to improve the income of sheep pro- 
ducers. This is particularly true in the case of lamb. The per capita consump- 
tion of lamb has continued to decline since the promotional program went into 
operation. This, of course, reflects factors other than the promotional program 
because we cannot consume any more lamb than the producers send to market. 
If the promotional program were effective, however, we would expect that a 
decline in lamb consumption resulting from lower marketings would be accom- 
panied by an increase in lamb prices, but lamb prices have been relatively 
weaker than beef cattle and hog prices, particularly in the last year. 

For example, an 8.3 percent increase in the consumption of beef from the 
1952-56 average to 1957 was accompanied by a 1.1 percent reduction in beef 
cattle prices; a 6.7 percent reduction in lamb consumption from the 1952-56 
average to 1957 was accompanied by a decline of 0.5 percent in lamb prices; 
while a 6.1 percent decline in the consumption of pork was accompanied by a 
1.1 percent decline in hog prices. Thus, when we compare 1957 with the 5-year 
period, 1952-56, we find that the demand for lamb was down substantially in 
comparison with the demand for beef and little different from the demand for 
pork, despite the promotional program. Due to reduced supplies, per capita con- 
sumption decreased 1.4 percent for beef, 4.5 percent for lamb, and 8.1 percent 
for pork in 1957 as compared with 1956. The 1.4 percent reduction in per capita 
beef consumption was accompanied by a 15.4 percent increase in beef-cattle 
prices. The 8.1 percent reduction in pork consumption was accompanied by a 
23.6 percent increase in hog prices. The 4.5 percent reduction in lamb con- 
sumption was accompanied by a 7 percent increase in lamb prices. Thus, in 
1957 reduced supplies produced relatively greater price increases for hogs and 
cattle than for lamb. 


OTHER APPROACHES BEING EXPLORED 


In accordance with the provisions of the policy resolution on wool adopted 
at our last annual meeting we have been exploring alternative possibilities of 
providing a better program for wool; however, we are not yet in a position 
to recommend a substitute for the payment program. 
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Many woolgrowers would prefer an increase in the tariff or authorization 
to use import quotas to a continuation of the payment program. There are, 
however, some rather serious obstacles to this approach. In the first place the 
principal tariff rates now in effect on wool were established by a reciprocal 
trade agreement. Consequently any action by the United States to raise 
wool tariffs or impose import quotas on wool could have far-reaching interna- 
tional repercussions and could provoke retaliation against American exports 
including exports of agricultural commodities. In the second place any in- 
crease in our tariff rates would tend to raise the price of both foreign and 
domestic wool and thereby make wool less competitive with other fibers, includ- 
ing the growing family of syuthetics. These are just examples of some problems 
that must be solved to work out a satisfactory program. 

Our present investigations have not developed a substitute program for sheep 
and wool producers. Therefore, at this time, we will support legislation to 
extend the present wool program temporarily, provided the mandatory checkoff 
provision authorized by section 708 is deleted. We are continuing our explora- 
tion of the subject and suggest that the language of the extension of the act 
be such that another program could be substituted for the present one at such 
time as a better one is developed. We are taking this position because we 
definitely feel that wool producers need a support program, that the present wool 
program is unsound from a long-rang standpoint, and that efforts to develop 
a better program should be continued. 


ATTACHMENT 
PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


We believe that promotional work is essential for agricultural commodities. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation through State and county units should 
stimulate interest among farmers and urge increased support for sound, well- 
coordinated programs to promote the increased sale and total consumption of 
farm products without duplication of effort. 

We believe that any funds raised for the purpose of promoting the sale of 
farm commodities should be collected on a voluntary basis, administered by an 
organization of producers (with handlers and processors included where it is 
mutually agreed that they should be included) through its board or committee; 
and that such funds should be used solely for the specific purposes for which 
collected and not for legislative or political activities. 

Where well established, nationally recognized organizations are carrying out 
industrywide promotion plans on a well coordinated national basis with ade- 
quate producer representation, we will continue to support and help improve 
them and will oppose the establishment of duplicating organizations and 
programs. 


PROMOTION OF RED MEATS 


Our policy on promotion programs for beef, veal, pork, and lamb is as follows: 

(1) Support for a sound, well coordinated program without duplication of 
effort should be increased. 

(2) The contribution and collection of funds should be handled directly be- 
tween producers and marketing agencies on a voluntary basis. A voluntary 
program requires no new legislation. 

(3) Funds collected for promotion programs should be used solely for this 
specific purpose and not for legislative or political activities. 

(4) The National Live Stock and Meat Board, with 33 years of experience and 
effective work and currently operating on an annual budget of more than $1 
million, now meets the standards enumerated above. In order to increase the 
effectiveness of this organization and broaden the base of financial support, we 
urge that an aggressive effort be made to obtain the cooperation of all livestock 
marketing agencies and other segments of the industry. If this does not ade- 
quately finance as rapid an expansion of the program as feasible, then we recom- 
mend that the amount of contribution per head of livestock be increased as soon 
as possible. 

(5) We urge the increased cooperation of meatpackers, retailers, and restaura- 
teurs in increasing advertising and promotion work for meat products. 


Senator Aken. Now, having announced the illness of Senator 
O’Mahoney a very short time ago, the committee is delighted to learn 
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of his rapid recovery, and to see him here in person. We know that 
Senator O’Mahoney does not feel too good this morning, so we will 
ask him to make his statement at this time. And we will hope for a 
complete recovery before tonight. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator O’Mauonry. Well, I want you to know that it was wool 
that brought me out today. If you had not called this hearing today, 
I would still be in bed. But it will be my excuse for not presenting 
to you a prepared statement. 

I want to make clear to the committee that in the circumstances in 
which the world now lives, and because of the burdens which the 
United States and its people carry in fighting the cold war against 
Communist Russia, we must be careful not to cut back the power of 
our own people to survive in any undertaking in which they are en- 
gaged. And this applies particularly, I think, to all the agricultural 
pursuits. 

I have no sympathy with any doctrine of eliminating agriculture. 
We have those doctrines. It has been suggested, for example, that 
small farms and small ranches can very well be eliminated, and the 
farmers who are thereby dispossessed may seek opportunities for em- 
ployment in industry. Although we know, at the same time, that 
unemployment in industry is increasing. 

Now, the bill, the extension of whic is recommended here, has been, 
as the chairman knows, a successful bill. All over the country, and 
particularly in the West and in the Southwest, woolgrowing is a tradi- 
tional activity of many people. In some States it is one of the most 
important features, together with other livestock growing, of the econ- 
omy of those areas. Therefore, we cannot afford to abandon the policy 
which is helpful to these livestock industries, and to wool. Anything 
that militates against them inevitably militates against the small town, 
and the industries in the small town. And anything that has that 
effect, will also have the eventual effect of cutting back the income 
which the Government needs to carry the burden which it must carry. 

Now, by reason of my work on the Judiciary Committee and the Joint 
Economic Committee, I have had the opportunity to make some exam- 
ination into the recovery which has been going on in Europe, and I 
would like to call the attention of this committee to the eighth report 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. This report. 
was published in April 1957. The note at the very beginning of the 
document reads as follows: 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation comprises the following 
member countries—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. ‘The Organization came into 
being with the signing of the Convention for European Economic Cooperation 
on the 16th of April 1948, when member governments pledged themselves “to 
combine their economic strength, to join together to make the fullest collective 
use of their individual capacities and potentialities, to increase their production, 
develop and modernize their industrial and agricultural equipment, expand their 
commerce, reduce progressively barriers to trade among themselves, promote full 
employment, and restore or maintain the stability of their economies and general 
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confidence in their national currencies.” Representatives of each of the member 
countries meet daily at OEEC’s headquarters, the Chateau de la Muette, Paris, 
to discuss their economie problems and work out their common solutions. The 
United States and Canada, although not members of the Organization, participate 
in its work, and Yugoslavia is represented by an observer. Spain participates 
as a full member in the work of the agricultural bodies of the Organization. 

The significance of these volumes is that they show definitely the 
great progress that has been achieved in the productive capacity of 
this area in Europe. They show, as I see it, that the aid the United 
States has given to Europe has already raised Europe in its pro- 
ductive capacity and its economic status above the level that it enjoyed 
before World War LI. 

To me, that means, just as a matter of commonsense, that it is 
inescapable for the Congress of the United States to do whatever it 
can to maintain the economic standards of agriculture in the United 
States, and to prevent losses, economic setbacks, which can be avoided. 

This bill, this law, has had a substantially satisfactory effect, so far 
as the domestic wool industry of the United States is concerned. 

Now, the very first sentence or two of the first volume of Europe 
Today reads as follows: 


Production, employment, and living standards in Western Europe were higher 
in 1956 than in any previous year. However, the very rapidity of economic 
expansion which has been experienced since the end of 1952 slowed down 
considerably in the course of the year. Inflationary pressures continue to be a 
major problem, but recently seem to have eased in several countries. 

Skipping a few sentences, and coming down to the second para- 
graph, which deals with the last 12 months, I find this sentenee: 

The OEEC has also laid the foundations for close cooperation between mem- 
ber countries in the development of peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

Now, as you go through this volume, page after page, we find 
statements like this. 

The Study of Europe in 1960, which is the second volume that I 
have here—which constitutes the second volume of this report, indi- 
cates that the gross national productivity of member countries com- 
bined may, in 1956, be some 17 percent greater than in 1955. Con- 
siderable improvements in prodtietivity will be needed, but these 
should possibly be given appropriate policies, including the mainte- 
nance of high levels of demand and employment. 

Now, the objective in Europe is the same as the objective here— 
high levels of demand and employment. We know that we have suf- 
fered a setback in demand and a setback in employment in this coun- 
try during the last year, and therefore, we must be on guard against 
taking any action that will proceed by a further recession of that kind. 

But, taking together these two statements, the one I last read, 
namely, that the gross national productivity of member countries 
combined may in 1960 be some 17 percent greater than in 1955, with 
the first sentence I read, the very beginning of the introduction— 
“production, employment, and living standards in Western Europe 
were higher in 1956 than in any previous year”—it seems to me that 
the conclusion is inescapable that Europe is better off than it was 
before World War II. The United States cannot be said to be better 


off. We have improved, yes, indeed, we have a gross national pro- 
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ductivity that is greater. But we have a national debt that is greater 
than we ever had before—$275 billion was the ceiling—and we have 
been scraping it more than a year. Now Congress is asked to hike 
that ceiling by another $5 billion. At the same time, the Budget 
reports to us that the interest upon the national debt is higher than it 
ever was before. It has increased in a year by over half a billion 
dollars, and further increases seem to be in the making from the 
refinancing that is now going on. 

The report in the New York Times, as of last Monday—the New 
York Times, as we all know, on every Monday, reports the total 
amount of United States obligations which must be refinanced within 
12 months. That figure, on Monday last, was over $82 billion. The 
amount of securities that we were refinancing because we could not pay 
them off was greater than the entire national budget presented by the 
President to the Congress in January. 

So, the combination of these three things—increasing interest upon 
the national debt, the great volume of securities which must be refi- 
nanced, greater than the total budget presented in January, and the 
fact that a request is being made to raise the ceiling so that the Gov- 
ernment may borrow more, indicates to me, it seems, very, very clearly 
that the greatest problem before America is to save the economy of the 
United States from the evil effects of the cold war which is now being 
carried on. 

Much more could be said, Mr. Chairman, but that is the point that 
I wanted to make, with the exception of reading one or two more 
sentences from volume 2. This is from Europe in 1956—the OKEC 
Eighth Report. 


When the OEEC was set up in 1948, all member governments submitted 4-year 
national recovery programs covering the period up to the end of June 1952. On 
the basis of these programs, the Council of the OBEC was able to draw up a 
report on the prospects of the European economy as a whole. This proved to be 
useful in many ways, not least because it made possible a comparison of the 
expectations of different member countries, and the elimination of inconsisten- 
cies. The development that actually took place in Western Europe between 
1948 and 1952 was impressive, with industrial output increasing considerably 
more than projected, agricultural output expanding as foreseen, and the reduc- 
tion of a large balance of payments deficit. 


Skipping, I read this sentence. 


The second time the OEEC studies the longer term prospect was in 1951, which 
the Council declared that the broad objective of economic policy should be a 
25-percent expansion of production over a 5-year period, 


Skipping again. 


The increase in gross national productivity achieved in the period 1951 to 1956 
was very close to the 25 percent set up as @ goal, and the increase of industrial 
production of 32 percent which was projected was also close to the result 
achieved. 


One other quotation, Mr. Chairman, and I shall be through. 

I am pointing out on the evidence of the report of OEEC that great 
gains have been achieved by the European nations for whom we have 
expended billions, to restore their economic status to that which 
existed before the destruction of World War II. That objective has 
been more than achieved. But now there are these other results which 
we must take into consideration. 
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I read now from chapter 3 of the Economic Report of the President 
submitted to Congress in January 1958. This chapter is entitled 
“Foreign Developments and the American Economy.’ 

Industrial production abroad, excluding output of countries in the Soviet bloc, 
averaged about 4 percent higher in 1957 than in 1956, and close to double the 
prewar output. In most countries, the lead in the exceptionally rapid expansion 
since 1953 was taken by the metal and metal fabricating industries to meet 
strong investment and export demands. The more developed countries, the 
demand for consumer durable goods also proved to be heavy as incomes and levels 
of living rose. During 1956, textile manufacturers which had previously lagged, 
joined in the rise. 

I want to call particular attention to that statement in the Presi- 
dent’s Economie Report, that “textile manufacturers in Europe which 
had previously lagged have joined in the rise.” Indeed, that increase 
in textiie manufacturers has been so great that textile manufacturing 
in the United States has suffered, and is likely to suffer. 

These are some of the problems with which Congress must deal 
with. And certainly we must not fail, when we have before us an act 
which has worked successfully to stimulate the domestic wool industry, 
and which has a companion result of sustaining the general economy 
of the States in whisk wool production is a principal industry. 

Senator Youna. Senator, incon it have one other good effect, too— 
that of encouraging farmers to shift from surplus crops to one in short 
supply / 

Senator O’Manonry. It does, indeed—I am glad you mentioned 
that, Senator Young. That is one of the effective results. 

But my final statement here is to ask you to insert in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, table 7 from the President’s Economic Report, which 
appears on page 41 of that document. It is entitled “World Indus- 
trial Production—1955-57.” Index, 1953, is 100. 

So, here we have a comparison of world industrial production in 
all the countries of the world, outside of the Soviet block. 

The first two lines deal with the world, including the United States, 
and the world excluding the United States. Now, bear in mind 100 
is the index representing the condition that existed in the year 1953. 

In the years 1955, the world, including the United States, had 
gained 10 points—in 1955 as compared with 1953. In 1956, the world, 
including the United States, had gained 15 points, as compared 
with 1953. ; 

Then we have the figures showing the result excluding the United 
States. Now, this is the revealing factor that I want to call to the 
attention of the committee. 

In 1955, the world, excluding the United States, had -gained 18 
points, and in 1956 it had gained 25, points. 

In other words, the United States was lagging behind the rest of 
the world, outside of Soviet Union, which is not included in the report 
of the President, in the rate of production. 

Now, I recognize the fact. that, many of. these nations in the rest 
of the world started almost from zero so far as industrial production 
is concerned, and that the United States had a great lead in industrial 
production over any and all other nations of the world. But the 
point is that we are not gaining as rapidly now, and the facts presented 
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by the OEEC report show conclusively that the gain in the OKEC 
countries has been so great that they are far above the standards 
of economic stability which they had before World War II started. 

Senator Youne. That is one of the reasons I have been voting 
against mutual assistance in the last few years. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was one of the reasons I criticized it, too. 

Senator Humpurey. That is one of the reasons I voted for it. I 
think it is working. 

Senator Youne. I think we ought to reverse it. Mutual aid—may- 
be some countries could afford to help us now. 

Senator O’Manoney. I will say to the chairman that it has worked, 
but if it continues to work, in the manner in which it is working now, 
we shall be piling the debt higher in the United States than we have 
it now; we will be paying more interest upon the debt than we are 
paying now; and we will have more national obligations of the Trea- 
sury to refinance because we cannot pay them off. 

I think the time has distinctly come for us to review what we have 
accomplished and say to Uncle Sam, “Well done, young man, you 
are a young country still, well done. Now is the time to be sure that 
you develop the income within your own borders to pay off the debt 
you have incurred for paying such a great benefit to our allies in 
Europe.” 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say most respectfully to my esteemed 
friend from Wyoming that I shall be glad to discuss with him mutual 
security in the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. I plan to be there. 

Senator Humpnrey. And I think that, as the Senator knows, I fully 
support these programs of domestic economic development. 

But, lest the record stand improper or incomplete, let it be per- 
fectly clear that there have been no grants of money made to Western 
Europe for a substantial period of time in the OEEC countries. 
There have been some loans upon which interest has been paid, and 
when you collect interest, it is not so bad to make some loans. Bank- 
ers do quite well at that. 

Senator O’Maronery. I will say this, for the benefit of the record. 
I very much fear the Senator from Minnesota has not been reading 
the reports of the Comptroller of the General Accounting Office, Mr. 
Joseph Campbell, about our military assistance. 

Senator Humpnrey. Oh, yes, I have—I read the Spanish report. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not speaking now of the Spanish re- 
port. I am speaking of the report which he made public to Con- 
gress on the 29th of August, and in which 

Senator Humenurey. I am familiar with the report 








Senator O’Manoney (continuing). That we had already com- 
mitted, by the 31st of December 1956, $2,700 million for the procure- 
ment of military items abroad, under an understanding with the vari- 
ous countries in which this procurement was ordered, and is being 
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paid for, out of the Treasury of Uncle Sam—agreements which re- 
quire that the countries and none of their agencies should reap any 
profit out of the contracts—that the profit would only go to the manu- 
facturers of the items, the military items we were proposing to buy. 
And Mr. Campbell’s report, after a tour of nine of the beneficiary 
countries, said that the countries and their agencies in some instances, 
had actually been getting profit out of it. That, I take it is a grant. 
That was a profit in violation of the understanding. And it was an 
indication how foreign economic aid, administered as it is, through a 
seres of delegated powers from the top down. at least four steps, 
easily creates the opportunity for the loss of money to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I will say that I have been in touch with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, who has been handling this matter. I know that they have 
been trying to make adjustments. But it is only 2 weeks since the 
Department of Defense and the General Accounting Office have sent 
a new group of investigators to Europe to check into this loophole 
through which, according to the first report, we had been losing 
money. 

Now, let me return to this table in the President’s report. 

The next list is the OEEC countries. Austria, in 1955, had gained 
33 points over 1953, and in 1956 had gained 38 points. Belgium had 
gained 16 points in 1955, and 22 points in 1956. Denmark had gained 
12 points in 1955 and only 11 in 1956. France had gained 17 for 1955 
and 29 for 1956. Germany, the Federal Republic, gained 29 points in 
1955 over 1953, and 39 points in 1956 over 1953. And so it goes down 
the line, one country after another having profited. Until finally 
we get to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia, 32 points gained in 1955 over 
1953, and 45 points gained in 1956 over 1953. 

So, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my suggestion 
is that it is an obligation upon us to review this program of aiding 
other countries first and the economy of the United States last. It 
is because I believe that this wool bill has been doing the work that 
we must do toward sustaining agriculture in the United States, that 
Iam for its extension. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, very much, Senator O’Mahoney. 
And you want that table incorporated in the record. You gave the 
reference, and we will have it checked. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is chapter 3 of the Economic Report of the 
President, at page 41. 





—  —— 
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(The table is as follows :) 


TasBLe 7.— World industrial production, 1955-57 
(Index, 1953= 100] 









































1957 
Country 1955 1956 
First | Second! Third | Fourth 
quarter | quarter |quarter | quarter 
| Now Not seasonally adjusted 
World: ! 

Including United States____- Lian ddi eddie’ 110 2115 119 120 (4) 

: Excluding United States__...____- Ln namibia 118 2125 129 133 (4) 

: eh caters adjusted 
QO eamtaee, 651} 265 555 dessa cece Be Jgddda cic 119 125 130 131 131 3131 
I Sits han ss 133 138 144 146 147 (@) 
WOON, oth. 3. eld tb eri 116 122 127 125 5117 (4) 
Re CSR oe ee Re ae 8 112 lll 118 116 113 (4) 

meee se uk es Og i en 117 6129 142 143 144 7151 
Germany, Federal — 129 139 147 148 146 7146 
ESS ‘+ . 130 134 142 145 149 (*) 
Iv@lewid . . 55s icci.« 3: ic) BA 108 104 102 104 100 (4) 
NS tos She RE EEE SE EET EE 118 128 135 137 138 (4) 
Netherlands. __-_____- added tnd in.0tsces tl 118 124 130 127 126 7124 
(a ee ade 117 122 123 128 128 7128 
NE his odo sc cnn Sade ag eines teins tan lil 114 118 120 119 (*) 
United Seeton. eb SktLOLS stints bth Std 114 113 113 116 116 7115 
Canada_____- Ne i ee mk el 107 114 117 115 114 7112 
United States__ WEDS Jd Pee balk cada na tee 104 107 109 107 107 104 
Not seasonally adjusted 
| —— 
India___-.-___- iS ae eS ae oe ete Sd 116 126 133 149 (4) | (*) 
Japan_. ie tei llbee RR ek ER ee a 117 142 150 164 164 7159 
Yugoslavia. - Bes Esak occ eee del ees 132 145 150 165 170; (4 
NG. Bie bahia Se ck ets beet Bees) » 118 117 111 120 7131 (‘) 
Game eit enkh. ey Li. Te 102 104 95 (4) (4) (*) 
BC, OC ok ts Bao) eet d 112 112 (*) (4) (4) (4) 
Po ik Se et th cen Shen ion ee ddiisiacte ess 119 130 (*) (*) (4) (*) 


1 Excluding U. 8. S. R. and other members of the Soviet bloc. 

2 Quarterly figures for 1956 are: For the world including United States, 114, 116, 112, 119; for the world 
excluding United States, 122, 128, 122, 130. 

3 Preliminary estimates by Council of Economic Advisers. 

4 Not available. 

§ Reflects July strike. 

6 Average of quarterly figures for 1956 would be 134. 

7 Partial data for quarter. 





Sources: United Nations and Organization for European Economic Cooperation (except as noted). 


Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Now I believe—Senator Barrett, did you want to testify now, or 
the Department. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. You are the author of the bill, and I guess 
we know you are strongly for it. You did quite well—45 Senators 
are signed up on it. 

I would lke to enter a note in the record at this point that I have 
a letter from the Wool Growers Association, general office, at 101 27th 
Avenue SE., Minneapolis 14, Minn., signed by Carl J. Nadasdy, gen- 
eral manager, directed to me on the date of February 3. And also 
a letter from the same gentleman to me on the date of January 23. 

Mr. Nadasdy has been very helpful in providing information. 
Needless to say, he strongly supports this bill, and I gave him my 
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early assurance of support which is indicated by my cosponsorship 
of S. 2861. 

I want to read a paragraph from my letter from Carl J. Nadasdy, 
general manager of the Wool Growers Association of Minnesota. In 
his letter to me of February 3, he says: 


It wil not be possible for the writer to be in Washington for your subcom- 
mittee hearings on February 6 and 7. Our organization will be represented by 
Jim Lemmon from our good home State of South Dakota. Jim is a rancher 
from the town of Lemmon, 8. Dak., and is president of the National’ Wool 
Marketing Corp. which comprises 24 State and regional cooperative marketing 
associations similar to our Minnesota Wool Growers Association. The handling 
of our problem in Washington has been taken care of by Bob Franklin, who is 
director of public relations for the National Wool Marketing Corp. If there 
is any specific information your office may want, please do not hesitate to com- 
municate with Mr. Franklin. 

I wish to note for the record, that Mr. Jim Lemmon, of Lemmon, 
S. Dak., is here. Mr. Lemmon will undoubtedly testify before this 
subcommitteee during these hearings, possibly tomorrow. 

We feel that this Giitatinn has had a very desirable effect in our 
State, increasing wool production, but more important than than, 
giving a sense of stability to one segment of our agriculture. And, 
Senator Young, I think as you have pointed out, maybe its most 
important feature is that it provides a place in the agricultural econ- 
omy for a shift in production without in any way developing sur- 
pluses and in any Way injuring the agricultural economy. It, in fact, 
strengthens the agricultural economy, and I am very happy to be 
associated with the endeavors to extend this bill. 

We also have a telegram here from Phil Campbell, of Georgia, 
commissioner of agriculture, addressed to Senator Ellender, chairman 
of the committee. I ask that the text of that telegram be incorporated 
in the record of the testimony. The commissioner strongly urges 
favorable consideration of the legislation for renewal. 

(The telegram referred to isas follows :) 

ATLANTA, GA., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C.: 


The renewal of the National Wool Act is essential to the continued production 
of sheep and wool in the State of Georgia. As Georgia’s commissioner of agricul- 
ture, I strongly urge your favorable consideration of legislation for this renewal 
and I will appreciate your presentation of this telegram to your committee at the 
time of the hearings in order that it be in your official records. 


PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Senator Humpnrey. We have’ here a statement from Senator Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger before the Senate Agricultural Committee, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1958, supporting S. 2861. Senator Neuberger spoke to me 
about this. He has notified Mr. Steiwer, secretary of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, of his support for this pending legislation. 
And Senator Neuberger includes with his statement an exchange of 
correspondence between himself and the secretary of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, along with a letter from the Governor of Oregon, 
the Honorable Robert D. Holmes, to'Senator Neuberger in support of 
the legislation, along with a letter from Joe B. Johnson, the secretary 
of the Western Oregon Livestock Association, supporting resolutions 
including extension of the Wool Act. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FiILep spy Hon. Ricuarp L. Neusercer, A UNITED States SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


I recently notified J. P. Steiwer, secretary of the Oregon Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., that in support of an extension of the bill to extend the National 
Wool Act, I would be pleased to present their statement to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee whenever hearings on S. 2861 were held. 

It is my pleasure to present that statement in the form of a letter addressed 
to me February 1. The sheepmen of Oregon see in the extension of the National 
Wool Act the stimulant that will help to restore the sheep industry in Oregon 
to the point where it will again support 1 million sheep, even then far from the 
more than 2% million sheep reported in 1931. 

I would just like to add a further comment in reference to the number of sheep. 
Eastern Oregon years ago was the center of Oregon’s sheep industry. Today 
the sheep are distributed over the State in smaller, well-tended flocks, to be found 
especially in western Oregon. No longer do the thousands of sheep churn over 
grazed mountain meadows into clouds of dust that obscured the noonday sun. 
Forest rangers today report that the large bands of sheep could be counted on 
one hand. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to present for inclusion in the record 
of your hearing the letter from J. P. Steiwer along with a supporting letter from 
Hon. Robert D. Holmes, governor of Oregon, and a supporting letter from 
Joe B. Johnson, secretary of the Western Oregon Livestock Association. 


FossiL, Orec., February 1, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 


United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: I want to express the appreciation of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association for the interest you have shown in the sheep indus- 
try of Oregon evidenced by your cosponsorship of the bill to extend the National 
Wool Act and your wire offering to appear in our behalf at the hearings before 
the subcommittee on February 6 and 7. 

As you well know the sheep and wool industry has always played an impor- 
tant part in the economy of Oregon. Our woolen mills in the Portland and 
Salem areas are an important factor in the employment of labor and have shown 
a steady increase in output of woolen goods in the face of a declining national 
trend. These mills are dependent on locally raised wool for over 90 percent of 
their raw wool requirements. The handling and processing of wools by our 
Oregon wool handlers contribute a great deal of trade and commerce of the 
State. These wools are grown on the farms and ranches of the Pacific North- 
west 

The farms and ranges of Oregon formerly supported over 1 million stock sheep 
but prior to the passage of the National Wool Act our sheep numbers had de- 
clined to a low of a little over 600,000. Due in large part to the incentive 
payments and the self-help advertising benefits of the act our stock sheep num- 
bers have increased in the past 2 years to over 800,000 and if the act is extended 
for at least 4 years we can see no reason why Oregon cannot again support 1 
million sheep. The resultant benefit to our State’s economy in the way of 
increased prosperity to our farmers and ranchers, greater supplies of meat and 
wool, and the stimulant to our manufacturing and trade is quite obvious. 

We again want to thank you for your cooperation and urge your continued 
efforts toward the extension of the National Wool Act. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. STEIwer, 
Secretary, Oregon Wool Growers Association, Inc. 


Satem, Oreec., January 23, 1958. 


Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dick: Since the passage of the original National Wool Act in March 
1954, Oregon’s sheep industry has shown definite and measurable signs of stabi- 
lization and strength. During the past 4 years wool and lamb production has 
not only held its own but has increased moderately. Price levels have been 
generally satisfactory under the act’s incentive payment program, coupled with 
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the national checkoff plan which provides market study and promotional funds 
for lamb and wool products. 

We have seen the decline in sheep numbers from a high point in 1931 of 
2,679,000 head to a low point of 672,000 following World War II in 1951. Nation- 
ally, sheep numbers declined 45 percent between 1942 and 1954. The drop in 
Oregon was more pronounced and amounted to over a 50-percent reduction. In 
1942, Oregon recorded 1,637,000 sheep and lambs ; in 1954, 811,000. During that 
period, as you know, Federal price controls placed a ceiling on receipts to 
growers while costs of operation rose 65 percent—an impossible squeeze on any 
business. 

The number of sheep shorn in Oregon began to increase in 1954 and the whole 
industry has been in a stronger position since then. This program has really 
only begun to pay off and more time is needed under the plan. Dollars derived 
from new wealth are involved here, as indicated by the following: In 1942, 1,- 
637,000 sheep and lambs yielded $7,606,000 ; in 1954, 811,000 grossed $7,852,000 ; 
in 1955 and 1956 gross returns were $8,803,000 and $9,155,000 respectively ; 1957 
data will show a continuing increase. 

On behalf of the sheep industry in Oregon, I urge each of you to place em- 
phasis on the passage of S. 2861 in order to extend the period for recovery and 
adjustment and to take whatever steps are necessary to insure favorable action 
in the House. 

I am sure you will agree with me that it is just as important to preserve and 
strengthen our present industries and sources of new wealth as it is to develop 
new payrolls by other means. The sheep industry in Oregon, we believe, has 
seen its most drastic declines and is now well on the way, aided by the provisions 
of the National Wool Act, to a brighter future. 

The trend in recent years has seen a shift of production from eastern Oregon 
rangelands to western Oregon farms and ranches. This can mean a stronger 
wool and lamb industry throughout the entire State because of the added diversi- 
fication it brings to smaller farm units. 

I hope you will find it possible to make these viewpoints a matter of record 
with the appropriate committees. 

Sincerely, 


Rosert D. Ho_MEs, Governor. 





CorRVALLIS, OrEG., January 30, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Western Oregon Livestock Association is the 
parent organization for 14 western Oregon county livestock associations. The 
association has been functioning for 23 years and has, year after year, in excess 
of 600 members. 


At the recent 22d annual meeting resolutions passed which will be of interest 
to you include: 

Resolution No. 1: Be it resolwed, That the Western Oregon Livestock Associa- 
tion go on record supporting the resolutions passed by the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association including the extension of the National Wool Act, opposing any 
change in the Wool Products Labeling Act, opposing any change im the carpet 
wool duties, opposing organization for trade cooperation, urging the closure of 
the wool futures exchange, and urging the disposal of CCC wool] stocks by Decem- 
ber 1, 1957. 

Resolution No. 3: In the interest of the livestock industry be it resolved that 
the Western Oregon Livestock Association opposed the passage of Senate bill 
2489 and further that the Oregon congressional delegation be so informed. 

If your office wants further information, contact Mr. Walt Shumway, presi- 
dent, Western Oregon Livestock Association, Route 3, McMinnville. 

Yours truly, 
Jor B. JoHNSON, 
Secretary, Western Oregon Livestock Association. 


Senator Humpnrey. Now, are there any other items to be incor- 
porated? I believe those are the only items that I have. 

I believe our next witness will be from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Marvin L. McLain. 
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And we have, do we here, a gentleman representing our friend Her- 
schel Newsom, the master of the Grange. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. We will look forward to hearing from you, 
too, thank you. 

Please go right ahead, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLain. Senator Humphrey, I have a prepared statement to- 
gether with a set of charts and related information which I think will 
be helpful to the committee.. With your permission, I would like to 
supply this material for the record, and then just make a few com- 
ments. 

Senator Humpurey. We will include the statement in the record as 
if read along with all charts and statistical information. Is that 
agreeable with you ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

I am happy to appear before your committee on behalf of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to recommend extension of the National Wool 
Act of 1954. This program was developed 4 years ago by the wool- 
growers, the executive branch, and the Congress as a measure to meet 
the special problems of our domestic wool in peey 

With wool, we are dealing with an agricultural commodity in which 
our country is deficient in production. The cost.and problems in pro- 
ducing wool are such that the production of wool even with price 
support through loans and purchases at the maximum level authorized 
declined over 40 percent following the beginning of World War IT. 
Furthermore, in supporting wool prices through loans and purchases, 
domestic wool sonnei the hands of the Government while im- 
ported wools supplied an increasing share of our requirements. 

In his special message to Congress on agriculture 4 years ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended legislation for promoting the develop- 
ment of a sound and prosperous domestic srorldovbeaaier as a measure 
of national security and in the promotion of the general economic 
welfare. We are producing only about one-third of our normal peace- 
time requirements. The foreign wool upon which we must rely to 
supplement our domestic production requires shipping over sealanes 
from 5,000 to 8,000 miles. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Over the years, domestic woolgrowers have been faced with one un- 
certainty after another in the market outlook for their product, The 
tariff on wool was reduced in 1948 under the Trade Agreements Act. 
The protection afforded by the tariff has been further reduced by the 
rise in the general level of prices and costs. The tariff today provides 
protection equivalent to only approximately 20 percent of the price 
received by growers compared with 77 percent in 1930. 

Woolgrowers have been facing increasing costs of labor, equipment, 
and supplies. They have been caught in the squeeze between higher 
costs on the one hand and relatively less protection from imports of 
foreign wool on the other. Wool production became less attractive as 
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an enterprise during a period when national income was rising to 
record levels and production of agricultural commodities already in 
surplus was on the increase. 

he number of sheep shorn in the United States has declined 
from 49 million head producing 388 million pounds of wool in 1942 
to 26 million head producing 226 million pounds in 1957, Yet our 
range and feed resources best utilized by sheep will carry a higher 
int of production. 

Our situation with wool is a special one, like sugar. Wool and sugar 
are the two major agricultural commodities in which the United States 
is deficient in production. Both face heavy import competition with 
serious complications. Legislation and programs for commodities 
which are produced in surplus in this country just do not fit the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted in the case of wool and sugar. 


PLAN DEVELOPED AFTER FULL STUDY OF SITUATION 


The plan of price assistance under the National Wool Act of 1954 
was developed after considerable study and with the advice and coun- 
sel of all segments of the industry. Raising the tariff as a solution 
would be contrary to our aims for expanding foreign trade, partic- 
ularly with our friends in the Southern Hemisphere. Also, achiev- 
ing higher prices for wool by increasing the tariff, would adversely 
affect the competitive position of wool with other fibers. As men- 
tioned, price support through loans was not maintaining domestic pro- 
duction and was getting the Government more and more in the wool 
merchandising business while losing markets for domestic wool. 

Under the National Wool Act of 1954: 

1. An annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool— 
about one-third more than we are now producing—is to be encouraged 
as a measure for our national security and promotion of the general 
economic welfare. 


2. An incentive price is established to encourage this larger pro- 
duction. 

3. The price will be obtained by means of payments to growers to 
bring their income from wool up to the incentive level, rather than 
by raising prices in the free market. 

4. A portion of the duties collected on imports of wool and wool 
manufacturers is appropriated to finance the payments. 

5. Section 708 of the act provides a self-help feature whereby wool- 
growers can work together more effectively in developing and finane- 
ing advertising and promotion programs to improve the demand for 
the industry’s products and thereby increase the prices received in the 
free market. 


HOW PAYMENTS ARE MADE FOR SHORN WOOL 


The incentive price has been set at 62 cents for each of the market- 
ing years under the program to date. Growers sell their wool in 
normal marketing channels. After the year is over, and the average 
price received for wool sold during the marketing year is known, 
payments are made to bring the national average price received by all 
growers up to the incentive level. 

The payments are made at 1-percent rate—the percentage required 
to bring the national average price for wool sold in the free market 
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up to the incentive level. This one rate is applied to the net sales 
proceeds received by each grower to determine the amount of his 
incentive payment. By making the payments on a percentage basis, 
growers are encouraged to improve the quality and marketing of 
their wool to obtain the best price possible because the higher the price 
the individual grower gets m the free market, the greater his pay- 
ment. 

The support for pulled wool is provided to maintain normal mar- 
keting practices; that is, prevent unusual shearing prior to marketing 
just to get the payment on shorn wool. This is being handled by 
making payments on all sales of unshorn lambs irrespective of 
whether they are sold for replacement, feeding or slaughter. Then 
if the new owner sells the lambs without shearing them, his payment 
will be adjusted downward by the amount due on the weight of the 
lambs purchased. Likewise, if he shears the lambs and sells the 
wool, his wool payment will be adjusted downward by this same 
amount. In this way, the original producer and the later feeder- or 
breeder-owner share in the payments. 

Payments are made only to bona fide producers. To qualify for a 
payment, the applicant must have owned the sheep or lambs from 
which the wool was shorn or the unshorn lambs sold for at least 
30 days. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 provides for the support of mohair 
by payments similar as for shorn wool. The support price for mo- 
hair has been set at 70 cents for each marketing year. This price is 
near the minimum of the range authorized by the act with the incen- 


tive price for shorn wool at 62 cents. Prodiietion of mohair has 
been on the increase since 1952. 


WOOL PRICES LOWER FIRST 2 YEARS THAN ANTICIPATED 


The payments on wool under the program the first 2 years were 
| greater than anticipated when 62 cents was first established as the 
incentive level. This resulted from a greater than expected decline 
in the prices received for shorn wool in the free market. Part of the 
price decline may have been the cost of getting back to a free market 
after several years of support at fixed prices. Also, the CCC-owned 
wool accumulated from the previous price support loan programs 
was a bearish factor. These stocks totaling over 150 million pounds 
at the beginning of the incentive payment program were finally elimi- 
nated last month as a depressing influence on the market. 

The average prices received by growers declined from around 50 
cents in early 1955 to a low of about 38 cents in January 1956. 
We were optimistic about the recovery to 56.4 cents by June last year. 
However, that has been tempered by a softening of prices since. In 
mid-December the aver age was 46.5 and 45.2 cents in mid-January. 


WOOL SITUATION 


The decline since June was primarily due to lower prices in the 
world market. Curtailed buying by Japan and uncertainty of demand 
prospects in the United Kingdom and France have been depressing 
factors in the world market. At the opening auctions in Australia in 
late August and early September, prices were about 10 percent below 
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their peaks last May. They declined further and by early January 
were 25 percent below last May. They are now down near the low 
of 1955. Since the middle of January, wool prices in the British 
Dominion markets have firmed up and have shown a little rise. 

As to our own situation, United States mill consumption of apparel 
wool this year has been running about 17 percent below last year. In 
contrast, consumption of manmade fibers is up over 8 percent. The 
higher wool prices last winter and spring may not have been as ad- 
vantageous to the industry as many thought they were. 


RATES OF PAYMENT 


As a result of the decline in shorn-wool prices during the 1955 
marketing year, the national average for the year was 42.8 cents. 
With the incentive level at 62 cents, that meant incentive payments at 
the rate of 44.9 percent. The average price received by growers in 
the market during the 1956 marketing year was 44.3 cents and the 
rate of payment 40 percent. For the 1957 marketing year to date, the 
average prices by months have ranged from 56.4 to 45.2 cents which 
indicate that the rate of payments hie the current year may be from 
15 to 20 percent of the price received in the market. 

Prices received for mohair the first 2 years were above.the 70-cent 
support level and no payments were required. The price for the 1957 
year is reported at 88 cents so no payments on mohair will be required 
this year. However, with the recent softening of prices, payments 
may be required the fourth year. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENTS 


Under the act, the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the 
specific duties collected on imports of wool and wool manufactures 
from January 1, 1953. In this way, the payments for price assistance 
on wool are related to the duties collected under the protective tariff. 

By the beginning of the first year of the incentive program, these 
amounts totaled about $68 million and thus provided a backlog of 
funds available for payments in years when the duties are not sufficient 
to cover the required payments. Payments totaled approximately $58 
million the first year and around $53 million the second. Current 
duty collections available for payments amounted to about $31 mil- 
lion during the first year and $28 million the second. Thus the pay- 
ments for the first 2 years exceeded current collections available for 
payments by about $52 million and reduced the backlog by that much. 

With the general decline in wool prices in the world markets since 
last May, it appears that the backlog available for payments may be 
completely exhausted by the end of the fourth year. This is based on 
the assumption that the average price received by growers in the free 
market holds around 48 cents. Each 1 cent the national average price 
received for wool fails to equal the incentive price, means $3 million 
in payments. 

The price situation both in this country and abroad after the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act will determine whether the 70 percent 
of specific duty collections on imports of wool and wool manufactures 
will be sufficient to maintain the incentive price for shorn wool at. a 
truly incentive level over the years ahead. 


21947—58—_—-4 
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TRENDS IN SHORN-WOOL PRODUCTION 


With regard to the progress being made toward increased produc- 
tion of wool in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and 
wool production continue at low levels. The net decline in wool pro- 
duction in the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in 
sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where 
severe drought conditions prevailed. Shorn-wool production in 1957 
was greater than a year earlier in 23 of the 35 native sheep States and 
in Arizona and South Dakota of the 13 western sheep States. 

About 70 percent of our total production, of course, is in the 13 
Western States where range conditions and cattle prices influence 
sheep numbers. Furthermore, due to the nature of the enterprise, 
year-to-year increases in wool production can be expected to be only 
gradual, even under most favorable conditions. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION UNDER SECTION 708 


Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 1954 provides a method 
for growers to organize and conduct advertising and sales-promotion 
programs for the industry’s products and the financing of such pro- 
grams by deductions from their payments. It thus permits growers 
to use their own money in efforts to increase the demand for and the 
returns from lamb and wool in the free market and thereby reduce 
the amount of payments from the Government to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the act. 

Soon after passage of the act, growers and grower groups organ- 
ized the American Sheep Producers Council to conduct savesticing 
and sales-promotion programs for lamb and wool. Growers, in a 
referendum held in 1955, approved deductions of not to exceed 1 
cent a pound from incentive payments on shorn wool and not to ex- 
ceed 5 cents per hundredweight from the payments on unshorn lambs 
for financing the advertising and sales-promotion programs. Inten- 
sive programs of advertising and sales promotion for both lamb and 
wool are underway. So far, the Secretary has approved the deduc- 
tions from the payments for each of the 3 meaning years, 1955, 
1956, and 1957. These deductions will be sufficient to finance the 
promotion and market-development activities of the council for 3 
years and provide a reserve sufficient to carry the program for a 
fourth year. 

Upon extension of the National Wool Act, it is planned that. the 
Secretary will hold another referendum to determine the continued 
willingness of growers to use a portion of their payments to conduct 
advertising and sales promotion of their products. 


RESEARCH AND OTHER ACTIONS TO AID INDUSTRY 


The Department has been giving attention to programs which 
will help the industry improve its production and marketing efficiency 
and thereby lessen the need for price assistance. Research.and other 
action programs dealing with disease control, improvement of pro- 
duction and marketing practices, conservation measures to increase 
the carrying capacity of both public and private grazing lands, and 
greater efficiency in processing and adapting the industry’s products 
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to consumer preferences—all are contributing to the achievements of 
our objective. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL WOOL ACT RECOMMENDED 


The 1958 marketing year beginning April 1 will be the fourth and 
last year for incentive payments under the existing legislation. ‘The 
National Wool Act of 1954 limits such support to marketings during 
the period April 1, 1955, through March 31, 1959. 

You will recall that the original bill as passed by the Senate did not 
have a termination date. The House committee placed a termination 
date in the bill it reported to the House. The committee stated that 
this was not to be construed as meaning that they felt the wool pro- 
gram should be of a fompoEany character. They said that, on the con- 
trary, they hoped and believed that the program would provide a 
relatively permanent solution to our wool problems, but, since the pro- 
gram is new and different from any tried before, it would be well to 
review its operation and effect after a time and make such improve- 
ments and changes as experience might indicate. 

We believe that the incentive-payment program under the National 
Wool Act is proving to be a sound solution to the special problem of 
wool. As I mentioned, in the case of wool we are on a net import basis. 
The program is providing the needed price assistance to our domestic 
wool growers without— 

(a) adversely affecting foreign trade; 

(6) adversely affecting the competitive position of wool with 
imported wool and other fibers; and 

(c) having the Government in the wool-merchandising busi- 
ness. 

The program is restoring initiative and confidence in the industry. 
The tariff designed to protect the industry is also providing the finan- 
cial assistance needed to meet increasing costs and competition from 
foreign imports. Reports coming to us indicate increased interest is 
being shown in sheep production as forage and range conditions per- 
mit. Due to the longtime nature of the enterprise, it is obvious that a 
continuing program is essential to retain the gains already made and 
give growers the confidence needed for them to proceed with their 
plans for increasing wool production. Early extension of the act is, 
therefore, recommended. 

Attached is a set of charts and tables on the wool situation and in- 
centive-payment program which, with your permission, I should like 
to place in the record. 

Exhibit A. Stock sheep and lambs on farms January 1. 

Exhibit B. United States duty-paid imports of wool by countries of 
origin. 

Exhibit C. Foreign value of wool imported into the United States 
and import duties. 

Exhibit D. Prices paid by farmers. 

Exhibit E. Pasture-feed conditions, October 1, 1956. 

Exhibit F. Prices for wool at Boston and Sydney, Australia. 

Exhibit G. CCC holdings of wool accumulated from 1952-54 price- 
support loan program. 

Exhibit H. Average price received in the open market by growers 
and incentive payments for shorn wool. 
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Exhibit I. Number of stock sheep in the United States; domestic 
production, imports, and consumption of wool; wool prices and pay- 
ments under the National Wool Act of 1954; and 70 percent of duties 
collected on wool and wool manufactures. 

Exhibit J, Number of goats clipped; production and consumption 
of mohair, and farm price of mohair in the United States. 

Exhibit K. Number of farms and ranches reporting sheep and 
shearing sheep in 1949 and 1954. 

Exhibit L. Production of shorn wool, by States. 

Exhibit M. Estimated mill consumption of wool, cotton, rayon, 
acetate, other manmade fibers, and silk, United States, 1938 to date. 

Exhibit N. Price per pound of wool and other textile fibers, 1938 
to date. 

Exhibit O. Duties collected on wool and wool manufactures im- 
ported into the United States. 

Exhibit P. Projections of payments under payment program and 
duty collections available for payments through the 1958 marketing 
year with incentive price at 62 cents for the 1958 marketing year. 

Exhibit Q. Wool payments through October 31, 1957, for the 1955 
marketing year. 

Exhibit R. Wool payments through November 30, 1957, for the 
1956 marketing year. 

Exhibit S. How wool payments are figured. 

(The exhibits enumerated above are shown as follows :) 
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NEG. 431-57 (2) AGRICUL TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


DATA FOR 1957 ARE PRELIMINARY 


STOCK SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ON FARMS JAN. | 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 


MILLIONS 





The decline in sheep numbers from 1942 to 1950 was the most drastic in his- 
tory. Our wool production has varied with sheep numbers. Over 70 percent of 
our shorn wool is produced in the 138 western range States, including Texas and 
South Dakota. Sheep numbers in those States have declined about 50 percent 
since 1942, and in the rest of the country 39 percent. 

The net decline in the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in 
sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe drought 
conditions prevailed. Shorn wool production in 1957 was greater than a year 
earlier in 23 of the 35 native sheep States and in Arizona and South Dakota 
of the 13 western sheep States. 
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World production of apparel wool amounts to about 2,300 million pounds, 
clean basis, of which United States production accounts for only around 5 per- 
cent. However, the United States consumes about 12 percent of the world total. 
The United States imports about two-thirds of its wool needs. In 1956 import» 
totaled 152 million pounds of which the bulk came from 5 major exporters of 
the Southern Hemisphere. Fine wool originates largely in Australia and South 
Africa and medium wool in New Zealand and South America. After advancing 
each year for nearly 10 years, world production is expected to be down very 
slightly this season due to severe drought conditions in Australia. The general 
trend of world consumption of wool has also been upward and is closely in bal- 
ance with production. 
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FOREIGN VALUE OF WOOL IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. AND IMPORT DUTIES 
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With the United States on an import basis, the tariff on wool tends to main- 
tain prices of domestic wool above the world market level. The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade of 1948 in general reduced the duties on wool 25 
percent. The duty of 34 cents per clean pound as established under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 for wool finer than 44’s was reduced to 25% cents. As the general 
price level has increased, the protection afforded by the tariff has been relatively 
less, both in relation to wool prices and in terms of prices of things woolgrowers 
buy. 
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Exursit D 


PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 


% OF 1935-39 


Ae 


_ Commod 


DATA FOR 1957 ARE AVERAGES FOR FIRST 8 MONTHS 


Farm wage rates 
x 
*® USED FOR PRODUCTION AND FAMILY LIVING 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





The sheep industry is an industry which is especially dependent upon an ade- 
‘quate supply of specialized labor. Farm. management studies show that the 
hired labor bill on sheep ranches in the Northern Plains area increased from 
about $924 in 1942 to nearly $2,800 in 1956. With the decline of the frontier 
and the pressure of civilization on the sheép industry, production costs have 
been increased by competition from other industries for land, labor, and other 
production factors. 
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3506-86 (10) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Oct 1, 1956 


Exuisit E 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 


© 
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XPECTED 
%* INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT E 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


OF NORMAL 
65 to 80 ZZ Poor to fair 
50 to 65 ERY Very poor 
35 to 50 ER) Severe drought 
Under 35 MB Extreme drought 


80 and over F--] Good to excellent 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





Severe to extreme drought and very poor pasture feed conditions prevailed 
for a prolonged period in a large part of the West and Southwest where the 
sheep and wool production of our country is largely concentrated. However, 


since early last year, range conditions in most areas of the West have been 
the best in several years. 
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Exuipit F 


PRICES FOR WOOL AT BOSTON 
AND SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA* 


FINE 




















ONE QUARTER BLOOD 





140 ——— 
—<t AUSTRALIAN SO/S§5 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


*Prices for Australian 64’s and 60’s are for good to average length wools and for 56/58’s 
and 50/56’s are for crossbred fleece combing [wools] landed Boston (duty paid), as reported 
in Daily News Record, adjusted to American yield and for market preparation ; quotations 
for domestic territory and fleece wools which are for good French combing and staple wools 
and for Delaine were compiled from Weekly Review of the Boston Wool Market. 
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XHIBIT ( 
CCC HOLDINGS OF WOOL ACCUMULATED FROM 1952-54 PRICE SUPPORT LOAN PROGRAM 
1956 
Boston CSS Commodity Office reports beginning November 30, 1955. 


E 


1954 


1953 
Fiscal Division, CSS, through October 1955; 


Source: 





Over 180 million pounds of wool were accumulated by CCC from the 1952, 
‘1953, and 1954 price support loan programs: At the beginning of the 1955 
marketing year, the first year under the incentive program, these carryover 
stocks totaled 150 million pounds. The CCC holdings were progressively liqui- 
dated mostly by competitive bid sales and were completely out of the picture 
as a depressing influence on the market by the end of 1957. 
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Exuisit J—Numober of goats clipped, production and consumption of mohair, 
and farm price of mohair in the United States 


Farm price 


i 








Number Produc- Imports | Consump- 
of goats | tion grease | forcon- | Exports, | tion grease | | 
Year clipped, basis, | sumption, | million basis, Actual, Support 
1,000 head | 1,000 head | million | pounds? million | cents per | level, cents 
| | pounds ! pounds | pounds per pound 
! | 

1938 3, 918 16.8 | ol (3) . (4) 34.8 $21.0 
1939 4, 068 18.8 | 2 | (3) 23.3 | 47.3 521.0 
1940__ 4, 297 21.1 | 3 (8) (4) 49.7 (6) 
1941 __ 4, 542 21.8 1.0 (3) (*) 56.9 (6) 
1942. ___ 4, 322 | 20.7 .9 (3 (4) 49.3 (é 
1943 4, 276 20. 2 1.0 0.03 | 29. 5 57.1 (6) 
1944____ ‘ 4, 19 20. 4 | 8.41 - 08 | 19.0 | 60. 1 i (8) 
1945 __ 4, 291 | 22.0 .4 . 16 | 16.1 55.3 (8) 
1946 3, 939 19.3 1.3 | 11 23. 4 61.1 | (8) 
1947_...- 3, GF2 | 18.2 .6 10 17.9 53. 6 | (8) 
1948____ 3, 164 16.0 .2 08 11.5 45. 4 | (8) 
1949 . 2, 558 13.0 5 14 18.5 46.3 (8) 
1950_- 2, 530 13.2 | 2.2 | ll 21.0 76.0 49.1 
1951___. 2, 472 | 12.9 | 2.9 | 04 13.5 118.0 53.4 
1952__-... 2, 287 | 12.2 | 1.9 | 03 13.5 96.3 57.2 
1953 _- 2, 337 12.8 | 3 | 1.08 | 712.2 87.7 60.7 
1954___- 2, 618 | 14.6 1 3.09 | 711.6 | 72.4 64.3 
1955. Sa ‘ ‘ 2, 983 16.9 | 0 7.38 79.5 82. 2 70.0 
1956 °.__. 3, 164 | 18.2 | 14. 43 73.8 84.4 | 70.0 





| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


1 Actual weight. 

2 Includes alpaca. 

3 Included with wool. 

4 Not available. 

5 Estimated on basis of loan rate of $0.20 per pound for adults and $0.30 per pound for kid mohair in Texas, 
with adult mohair comprising 87 percent of total. 

6 No support program. 

7 Beginning July 1953, reported consumption included alpaca, common goat hair, etc., therefore, beginning 
with 1953, domestic mohair is derived irom reported stocks, production, imports and exports. 

8 Preliminary. 
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Exuipit K.—Number of farms and ranches reporting sheep and shearing sheep 


States 


Maine-.---- 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts_ - 
Rhode Island --_-.- 
Connecticut 


Total, New England 


New York 
New Jersey - ... 
Pennsylvania. - 


Total, Middle Atlantic 


Ohio-_ 
Indiana__ 
Illinois 
Michigan. - _- 
Wisconsin 


Total, East North Central. _. 


Minnesota. -- 
Iowa. 
Missouri- 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska_ - .. 
Kansas 


Total, West North Central 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina_ ---__- 

South Carolina__. 

Georgia.......... 

Florida... 
Total, South Atlantic 

Kentucky-. 

Tennessee -- -- 

Alabam 

Mississippi_.- 
Total, East South Central - -- 

Arkansas__. 

Louisiana - - 

Oklahoma.... 

Texas_- 
Total, West South Central__-__- 

Montana_.____--_-- 

Idaho - 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico... 

Arizona. - 

Utah 

Nevada 


Total, Mountain 
Washington.. 
Oregon... 
California 

Total, Pacific... 


Total, United States... 


| 
Number of farms 
| reporting sheep 


in 1949 and 1954 


7 
! 


| 


Number of farms 


1954 


| reporting shearing sheep 


| 1949 






































1954 | 1950 
neepein —| _ iain poounighanes 
1, 540 | 1, 364 | 1, 315 | 1, 207 
663 463 505 | 376 
560 | 557 | 473 | 490 
1, 008 | 681 758 | 512 
156 | 126 | 125 | 104 
749 543 | 575 | 422 
= oo eal 
4, 676 | 3, 734 3, 751 | 3, 111 
4,824] 4,126 3,810} 3,548 
1, 091 681 777 | 422 
9,015 | 7, 643 7, 903 | 6, 557 
14,430{ 12, 450 12,499| —*10, 527 
31, 154 30,787 30,009} 29, 601 
20, 446 17, 706 18, 668 16, 760 
25, 321 20, 594 | 23, 459 18, 967 
7, 934 8, 947 7, 671 | 8, 568 
| 10, 311 9, 575 9, 678 8, 826 
95, 166 87, 609 | ; 89, 485 - 82, 722 
20,910 |  18,710| 20,524) 17, 791 
28, 863 22,657 | 28,588 22) 327 
20,090} 24.734) 20,264 25, 461 
6, 898 6, 257 | 6, 864 5, 993 
11, 274 | 9,450! 11,325 8, 987 
4, 506 | 3, 247 4) 452 2, 705 
7, 376 | 7, 644 | 7, 227 7, 197 
100,007} 92, 699 | 90, 461 
~ ee oA. oe ae 
1, 612 1, 460 1, 291 
(*) 1 | OF cts Ti ae . 
9, 417 8, 771 | 8, 853 8, 406 
9,738} 10,094 | 9, 458 | 9, 796 
2,795 | 2,217 | 2, 129 1, 821 
Qy | 77; 125 
(1) | 507 | (1) 293 
ay | 140 (1) 76 
23,693 | * 23, 553 | 22, 002 21, 872 
11,706} 13,583 | 11, 408 | 13, 659 
7,6 7, 418 | 7, 233 7, 265 
1, 035 | 647 | 747 437 
1, 626 | 1, 284 1, 261 892 
21, 967 | 22, 932 | 20, 649 | 22, 253 
Cl aa a ~ 41,273 
2, 721 2; 565 | 1, 717 1, 543 
3, 726 2, 902 | 3, 339 | 2, 590 
23, 288 21,536 | 21, 309 18, 638 
31,220} 28,427| 27,615 | 24, 044 
4195} 8,881) 4, 085 | 3, 001 
4. 648 3, 875 | 4, 378 3. 310 
3, 119 2, 753 | 3,095 | 2, 452 
4, 706 4, 454 4, 526 3, 662 
2, 980 3, 133 2, 458 2, 530 
459 | 364 | 317 205 
4, 838 3, 684 4, 311 2, 986 
647 | 580 | 5 460 
25,592} 22,224 23, 710 18, 606 
~ 3146] 2,130) 2540| 1,602 
7, 340 5, 967 | 6, 775 | 5, 268 
8, 737 | 6, 956 | 7, 228 | 5, 068 
19,223 | 15,062; 16,543 11, 938 
| 335,974 | 308,690 | 315,489 | 285, 534 





' Indicates that request for the information not requested in Census questionnaire. 
Source: Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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{In thousands of pounds] 
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Production of shorn wool, by States 















































| 
State 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 ! 
| 
t; a * 
i) 6 se Si .| 141 | 170 | 184 191 245 
New Hampshire - -- 45 44 54 59 61 
Peemeit.s wc5506565.<-2. oesasss] 63 62 71 75 83 
Massachusetts - .._._-_-- ak 64 | 75 76 82 94 
Rhode Island --_--- . one 13 12 12 12 13 
Connecticut _..._- senate tale | 46 50 54 53 54 
New York_-_.-_---- cotinine 930 1, 047 1, 047 1, 092 | 1, 132 
New Jersey _--.-- : 79 94 7 105 110 
Pennsylvania___. 1, 642 1, 702 1,718 1, 756 1, 808 
Total, North Atiantic____ 3, 023 3, 256 | 3, 303 3, 425 3, 600 
ee ee een ea 8, 390 8,806 | 8, 806 8, 996 8, 996 
Ro ok eae cccho teenies 2, 941 3, 321 3, 334 3, 346 3, 352 
Illinois. eens oe 4, 454 4,7 4, 564 4, 697 4, 496 
Michigan Hl 2, 895 3, 024 2, 747 2, 705 2, 606 
I adn asso wsianin hain a 1, 794 | 1, 871 1, 888 | 1, 738 1, 751 
Total, North Central 
Eastern _.-...- reo 20,474 | 21,810 21,339 | 21, 482 21, 201 
| | a 
Minnesota. -....--- eles 5, 344 | 5, 936 | 5, 751 | 5, 897 5,7 
cde eae rs ded 7, 088 | 7, 934 7, 998 | 7,919 8, 496 
Missouri. ___.-- es 6, 653 | 6, 317 | 5, 706 | 5, 152 | 5, 871 
North Dakota__.__- 3,625 | 3,846 3, 999 4, 508 | 5, 010 
South Dakota____--_-- 7, 495 » tte | 8, 265 9, 149 | 10, 367 
SIE, ole dettt ce ocean 4,985 | 3,920 | 3, 782 3, 016 3, 618 
Wink oe ao... 4007| 3.146) 3.512| 3.555 | | = 140 
= a | mani | 
Total, North Central 
WEGNER cic teste 928 | 39,197 | 38,876) 39,013 | 39,196 43, 206 
pe eee ee 20 | 20 | 21 | 26 | 26 
Maryland.........__. a 260 | 264 | 268 258 292 
Virginia........-. ‘ | 1, 550 | 1,618 | 1, 622 | 1, 699 | 1,770 
West Virginia__ | 1, 516 | 1, 579 | 1, 555 | 1, 472 1, 568 
North Carolina--_. 220 | 239 | 245 | 270 301 
South Carolina | 20 | 22 3) | 38 70 
Georgia - - : 57 | 64 | 98 | 108 | 299 
Sar hic cca a 12 12 | 13 | 18 31 
Total, South Atilantic__ -| 3, 655 3, 818 3, 852 3, 887 | 4, 357 
Kentucky. 3, 848 | 3, 709 | 3, 564 3, 638 | 3, 3, 843 
‘Tennessee _- 1, 269 | 1, 292 | 1, 366 1, 473 | 1, 1, 624 
Alabama 139 | 176 | 240 412 447 
Mississippi-_-_-....-- 335 374 | 392 439 | 490 
Arkansas_- 192 | 207 258 320 | 370 
Louisiana ___. 352 385 398 440 | 378 
Oklahoma..--- | 2 | 963 1,004 | 1, 343 1, 436 | : 1, 685 
Texas_._- | 74, | 46, 277 43,492 | 45,408 | 45,137 | 2, 37, 486 
Total, South Centra] | 53,375 50, 639 52, 969 53, 295 46, 323 
= | 
Montana___ 15,729 | 15,415 | 15,251 15, 553 | 14, 627 
Idaho-__- |} 10,181 | 10,483} 10,695 10, 384 | 9, 590 
Wyoming | 19,810 | 20,209] 21,142 | — 19, 320 | 18, 788 
Colorado | } 11,688; 11,636| 11,879 11, 518 | 10, 633 
New Mexico. -. |} 12,260) 11,773] 11,199] 11,111 | 10, 509 
Arizona_.- |  2,590| 2,908| 3,228! 3,006} 3, 061 
Utah__- | 12,605 12,730 | 12,740} 12,610 2, 358 
Nevada_-- 4,192 | 4,111 | 4, 157 | 4, 080 | 3, 873 
Washington__-__. | 2, 871 | 3, 040 | 2,910 | 2, 802 | 2, 465 
Oregon 2 6,120| 6,029} 6,525| 6,723 | | 6, 494 
California 15,539 | 15,525] 15,605] 15,666 | | 14, 936 
{ - a = | = 
Total, West_- 113,585 | 112,859 | 115,331 | 112,773 | 107, 334 


Total, United States__- 


! Preliminary, 


| 233, 309 


232,258 | 235, 807 


234, 058 





19 
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Exuisit M.—Estimated mill consumption of wool, cotton, rayon, acetate, other 
manmade fibers and silk, United States, 1938 to date 


Tn million pounds] 
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Apparel wool Rayon and acetate ¢ 
dha anctalineineiid Other 
Year Cotton 3 | manmade] Silk § 
Scoured | Grease Filament! Staple Total fibers ¢ 
basis ! basis 2 yarn fiber 
hatte aa 
| 

ee | 220 500 2, 918 274 55 py eee ah 5 
Tih din sidin dung | 293 665 3, 629 360 99 yg ee oe 55 
Atk tiinesa canes | 310 704 3, 959 389 93 482 4 48 
Waatenscaews buwe| 514 1, 168 5, 192 453 139 592 12 26 
TG cins cei tae~ nae | 561 1, 275 5, 633 469 152 621 et eee 
i istcttiinetecen~aaee 603 1, 370 5, 271 494 162 656 WP Touccaietke 
1944____- 577 1, 311 4, 790 539 166 705 iT cet edineies 
Tia og ceed 589 1, 338 | 4, 516 602 168 | 770 50 1 
1946_.. 610 1, 386 4, 809 667 209 876 53 14 
Pade oun wncgiidsé 526 1, 195 4, 666 | 729 | 259 988 51 3 
Feed ds ok oe Rhee 4 485 1, 102 4, 464 847 | 303 1, 150 72 7 
Nes okey as. 339 770 3, 839 7 211 994 93 4 
Wis noe assess << 437 993 4, 683 956 396 1, 352 141 ll 
as mn nsiie gene - 382 868 4, 869 866 411 1,277 196 7 
issn ndandem dene 347 788 4, 471 845 370 1, 216 249 13 
Tiissccndetnd ten 358 813 4, 456 866 357 1, 223 280 s 
, | ee 27 604 4, 127 721 434 1, 155 329 y 
istbbac~ secure dean 281 650 4, 382 858 561 1, 419 432 11 
TGS keswtue aatind 297 67 4, 369 727 474 1, 201 483 13 
LER sk ccnacencecasccledantnewnn|sesaeneteh anemeetbebeneestben<eimenntbeneliecwnanic+tlenenentinelinnmdinanness 


1 Mill consumption, scoured basis, as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Grease-wool basis derived by applying an assumed yield of 44 percent to the reported scoured-wool 
consumption. 

2 Mill consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
the Crop Reporting Board was deducted. 

4 Domestic shipments plus imports for consumption as published in Textile Organon. 

5’ Imports for consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Compiled from Wool Statistics and Related Data, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultura 
Marketing Service. 


For American cotton tare as reported by 


Exurisit N.—Price per pound of wool and other teztile fibers, 1938 to date 


























(In cents] 
Wool, staple and | Cotton, Dacron, | Dynel, 

good French Ameri- Bevon poly- Acri- staple | Vicara, 

graded territory, can cooaiet Acetate,| Orlon, ester lian, fiber, | staple 

Date clean basis, Mid- aa staple | acrylic | staple staple 2, 3, fiber, 

Boston dling Uh , fiber, staple, |and tow,) fiber, 6, 12, 3, 5, 7 

Lie ai ea | 4%, 10 Susie 5 denier | 3 denier | 3, 4,5,6| 3and5 | and 24 | denier 

| markets , denier | denier | denier 
Fine (34 Blood | | 
1068...... 70. 4 | 58.9 8.7! 25.0 GN a cece anit ea iallaani | sis Asim aen ccaielepionaen 
1939... ._- 82.7 | 69. 3 9. 90 25. 0 SUE Ucetehttentns Reuuih Maydincbanenctinane 1 conning madiaaeente 
Ia... 96.3 79.7 10. 79 25.0 GO F522 A CCA Ate RIMM ieaied L. 
Siena 108. 8 91.2 17. 94 25. 0 GEL Urnciiticndal cadaugusbasuatebanteseadene 
pe 119.1 102.6 19. 22 25.0 Guo heed kL tcl ee Oi eS. 
1943... - 117.8 104. 2 19. 56 24.4  Cecsc sisi hsta ack ted liis cn mess esidnloateickind Adeeceadiaattl oidaied 
Te aieonel 119.0 | 104. 5 20. 60 24.8 Bh ee cenit ial a tape ete ince nena eitile 
1945____- 117.7} 108.5 24. 39 25. 0 38.0 ane | y om Eomnmna colhaciiostbaaieanals 
102. 6 | 91.4 33. 33 25.4 MUTE Brac ies sina: ncn tnlsiiaiceentns vance eiebinatieainiegdidligst aeeiceaaianiaaiaee 
1947__.- 124. 2 | 107.0 32. 38 32.0 (4 ) See Ce ee a, ES 
1948......| 164.6] 107.6 30. 04 36.4 NE ica) San anedecies | cpstciuhenalh Stace ina aad oleediads 
1949......| 166.4 112.8} 30.30) 35.8 WW fe cacscnse Seca Blank Ra 86. 5 
iden 199. 2 151.0 41.35 36. 1 ty ae is | 125.0 83. 2 
ee.....) eS} 215.2 38. 36 40.0 48.0 |... . Ap bictaciirateiianie’ 125. 0 99.3 
isn cote 165. 3 128.7 "22. 53 39.5 42.4 190. 0 ai iihat see 127.3 100. 0 
| 173.0 | 132.3 31. 97 35.0 35.6 190. 0 Seedibosth 185. 0 128.0 100.0 
Peet icacs 170.6 130. 9 31. 99 34.0 34.0 152. 5 161.7 140. 0 128.0 100. 0 
a 142.1 116.9 32. 09 33. 7 35.7 147.9 | 157.9} 135.3 | 124. 2 100.0 
i Giinaibs 137.1 115. 2 30. 00 32.0 32.0 125. 2 135. 5 112.0 105. 0 | 100.0 
Petia nines 161.3 | Be iscease } 130.3 132.8 | 2128.0 | 2141.0) 2112.0} 2105.0 2 100.0 
| | 


111 months. 
29 months. 


Source; Statistics on Cotton and Related Data, 1920-56. 








ment of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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Wool Statistics and Related Data, U. 8. Depart- 
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United States 


{In thousands of dollars] 
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ExurBit O,—Duties collected on wool and wool manufactures imported into the 


| 70 percent 




















| 
Specific Com- Ad valo- | Total Specific of Total 
Period duties pound rem only duties [compound specific 
| duties | | collected | | duties 
donne = . satel aceon uk sachin didi = <a ‘ 
| } ; 
1948. ‘wie VS 63, 826 | 12, 433 5, 150 | 81, 409 | 1 3, 233 | 67, 059 
1949_____ - 42, 752 | 11, 580 | 3, 708 | 48, 040 | 13,011 | 45, 763 
i ccaietenbe 68, 361 | 20, 406 | 5, 527 | 94, 294 | 1 5, 306 | 
1951 69, 870 | 27, 184 6,116 | 103,170 | 1 7, 068 
1952 “ ‘ 66, 501 32, 293 | 4, 828 103, 622 | 18, 396 | 
1953. rea aa 3, 732 26, 927 5, 110 | 75, 769 | 27,001 
1954 : | 30, 873 21, 046 | 4.716 | 56.635 | 5, 309 | 
1955, January—March__._ 9, 891 4, 464 1, 303 | 15, 658 1, 184 
1955 marketing year: | | 
April 1955. _____- 1, 938 | 498 | 5, 891 | 556 | 4,011 
May 1955. - 2, 681 | 439 | 6, 447 | 730 | 4, 107 
June 19: ; 2 709 | 451 | 794 | 3, 658 | 
July 1955. 3, 339 | 434 | 919 | 3,651 | 
August 1955 3, 000 | 558 | 805 | 3, 637 
September 1955_ | 2, 463 | 620 634 2, 978 
October 19. bile | 2, 998 | 600 } 730 3, 219 
November 1955 2, 816 | 591 730 3, 528 
December 1955. 2, 119 | 563 | 559 3, 133 
January 1956 1, 990 | 573 533 4, 370 
February 1956-- 1, 953 | 548 | 539 | 4, 130 
March 1956. 2, 380 | 530 | 652 | 4, 550 
SE inetiertecasentectas 36, 691 30, 476: | 6, 405 73, 572 8, 281 | 44, 972 
1956 marketing year: | | 
April 1956 3, 106 | 2, 823 488 6, 417 833 | 3, 939 
May 1956 3, 3, 635 517 8, 043 1, 095 4, 986 
June 1956_-. 2. 3, 463 | 320 6, 053 1, 027 3, 297 
July 1956 2, 4, O17 534 6, 903 1, 086 | 3, 438 
August 1956 2 3, 868 | 501 | 6,703 | 1, 038 | 3 372 
September 1956 . 2, 953 | 566 5, 189 | 591 | 2, 261 
October 1956. __. 1, 4, 185 | 697 | 6, 755 | 1, 134 | 3, 007 
November 1956 1, 3, 077 404 5, 359 766 2, 584 
December 1956. = 1, 234 579 3, 972 296 2, 455 
January 1957 3, 3, 397 468 7, 097 946 4,178 
February 1957... ___| 2, 1, 695 | 493 4, 809 | 465 | 3 176 
March 1957... _- = 3, 078 639 6, 362 | 888 3, 533 
Total 30, 061 7, 425 6, 266 73, 752 10, 165 40, 226 
1957 marketing year: 
April 1957 2, 379 | 3, 124 482 905 3, 284 
May 1957__- 2, 215 3, 601 513 1,052} 3, 267 
June 1957_._-. 2, 136 | 3, 428 | 343 | Y¥sO 3, 116 
July 1957_. 1,983 | 5, 692 | 722 1, 524 | 3, 507 
August 1957 2, 018 | 3, 035 516 | 672 | 2, 690 
From Jan. 1, 1953, as 
provided under the } 
National Wool Act of | 
1954, through Mar. 31, | | 
1957 ‘ * 151, 248 120, 338 23, 800 | } 32, 030 | 183, 278 


' 


Mar. 31, 1956. 


| 


! 


1 Estimated on the basis of 26 percent, the average of compound duties collected from Jan. 


295, 386 


of total 
specific 


46, 
32, 
51, 


941 
034 
567 
53, 857 
52, 428 
5, 513 
25, 390 

7, 752 


808 
875 
560 
556 
546 
OR5 
253 
470 
193 
059 
890 
3, 185 





128, 29 


1, 1953, through 


2 Estimated on the basis of 26.3 percent, the average of compound duties collected during the 1st 6 months 


of 1954. 


Note.—Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department. 
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0xH1BIT P.—Projections of payments under wool payment program and duty 
collections available for payments through the 1958 marketing year with 
incentive price at 62 cents for the 1958 marketing year 





Total payments ! Duty collections available 
Price of for payments 
Period wool : 
| 
Year Cumulative Year Cumulative 
Cents 
Jan. 1, 1953, to Mar. 31, 1955_......--}_--- Sh ack ecameunetieliis Ineo eth sataiea Oily diese alineibatedl $68, 655, 000 
1955 marketing year --- 42.8 | $58,000, 000 $58, 000, 000 $31, 480, 000 100, 135, 000 


1956 marketing year -- : < 
1957 marketing year, estimated -- 
1958 marketing year, projected _- 


44.3 | 253,100,000 | 111, 100,000 28, 157, 000 128, 292, 000 
351.7 | 230,900,000 | 142,000,000 | * 23,390,000 151, 682, 000 
48.0 | 242,000,000 | 184,000, 000 # 33, 015, 000 184, 697, 000 


1 Assuming no payments will be required to support the price of mohair. 

2 At $3,000,000 for each 1 cent the national average price reeeived by growers for wool is below the incentive 
level of 62 cents. 

3 Assumes 130,000,000 pounds were sold during the Ist 5 months of the marketing year when the price re- 
ceived by growers as reported each month averaged 54.5 cents, and that 100,000,000 pounds (balance of the 
1957 clip and early marketings from the 1958 elip) will be sold the last 7 months of the marketing year at an 
average price of 48 cents per pound. Price reported for December 1957 was 46.4 cents and for January 1958 
was 45.2 cents. The weighted average for the year will depend, of course, upon the relative quantities mar- 
keted each month. With the decline in prices, the quantities marketed during the latter part of the current 
year may be curtailed. 

4 Assumes imports of raw wool during the 1957 marketing year will be 25 percent less than a year earlier 
(actual down 21 percent Ist 8 months) and that stocks at end of year will continue at their present level about 
in line with consumption (about 25 percent below their usual levels of recent years and equal to only 20 weeks’ 
mill consumption). Also assumes imports of raw wool during the 1958 marketing year will increase to about 
50 percent over those of the 1957 marketing year in order to supply the mill requirements with no increase in 
stocks at the end of the year. In arriving at these assumptions on imports of raw wool, mill consumption 
during the 1957 marketing year is projected at 16 percent below that of the 1956 marketing year (actual down 
27 percent Ist 8 months). It is expected to increase cyclically during the 1958 marketing year and for that 
year be about 8 percent greater than for the 1957 marketing year. The figures take into consideration liquida- 
tion of the CCC-owned wool and assume that imports of other animal fibers and wool manufactured items 
will continue at their levels of the past 2 years. 
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Exuisit Q.—Payments under the National Wool Act of 1954—Wool payments 
for the 1955 marketing year through Oct. 31, 1957 











Marketings 
covered by Amount of payments 
payments 
State a a 
Promo- 
Shorn Unshorn Total tion de- Paid 
wool lambs ductions | producers 
RNAS. 524 sie levasen- $27, 828 $2, 797 $30, 625 $1, 436 $29, 189 
New Hampshire_--..... 7, 610 271 7, 881 382 7, 499 
a Ba. ceaupes 10, 815 1, 153 11, 968 569 | 11, 399 
assachusetts_........... 15, 420 338 15, 758 650 15, 108 
Rhode Island.--..........- 2, 029 100 2, 129 105 2, 024 
Connecticut..............- 7, 067 30 7,097 325 6, 772 
OO BO cngccccucsase. 247, 578 47, 890 295, 468 14, 575 280, 893 
New Jersey -..........-.-.- 11, 248 2, 328 13, 576 670 12, 906 
Pennsylvania. -_..........- 326, 300 19, 488 345, 788 16, 186 329, 602 
Total, North At- 
lantic States_...._. 655, 895 74, 395 730, 290 34, 898 695, 392 
2a? 5. De ewnsoban 2, 266, 350 246,066 | 2, 512, 416 127,357 | 2, 385, 059 
BN oS BEd cdewecucd 736, 607 168, 969 905, 576 49, 263 856, 313 
RET ea RX 905, 720 253, 889 | 1, 159, 609 66,999 | 1,092, 610 
Michigan. _........------- 719, 148 109, 959 829, 107 43, 155 785, 952 
‘Wisconsin._..........----- 338, 351 79, 205 417, 556 22, 606 394, 950 
Total, East North 
Central States..... 4, 966, 176 858,088 | 5, 824, 264 309, 380) 5, 514, 884 


1, 141, 044 271, 841 | 1, 412, 885 80,265 | 1,332, 620 
1, 974, 183 605, 399 | 2, 579, 582 142,471 | 2,437, 111 
1, 102, 634 304,040 | 1, 406, 674 73,072 | 1,333, 602 
975, 935 214, 802 | 1, 190, 737 67,975 | 1, 122, 762 
2, 024, 255 428,057 | 2, 452, 312 132,171 | 2,320, 141 
626, 882 426,469 | 1,053, 351 64, 730 988, 571 
609, 531 198, 986 808, 517 49, 394 759, 123 





Total, West North 
Central States..-.. 


8, 454, 464 | 2, 449, 594 | 10, 904, 058 610, 128 | 10, 293, 930 























ee eee 36 68 3, 952 278 4, 230 397 3, 833 
IE eisictccs socnennes 219 844 42, 306 6, 595 48, 901 2, 610 46, 291 
[ea 1, 583 14, 908 329, 324 110, 960 440, 287 23, 280 417, 007 
West Virginia_...........- 1, 493 11, 472 331, 083 86, 177 417, 260 20, 663 396, 597 
North Carolina.......---- 189 1, 072 43, 127 5, 526 48, 653 2, 427 46, 226 
South Carolina........-..- 38 62 8, 605 473 9, 078 416 8, 662 
CIR, .dcncibatec<dbbanne 98 150 21, 744 1, 202 22, 946 1, 053 21, 893 
WS 6 andbsawedtbides- 16 2 3, 003 233 3, 236 161 3, 075 
Total, South Atlan- 

tic States........-- 3,672 | 28, 578 783, 144 211, 447 994, 591 51, 007 943, 584 
TET... cosscmendannes 3, 825 29, 804 808, 359 215, 854 1, 024, 213 53, 155 971, 058 
TORS 20 ds edecceutuse 1, 360 11, 550 296, 528 90, 010 386, 538 19, 372 367, 166 
OS Ea ee 261 87 52, 821 6, 667 59, 488 3, 048 56, 440 
Mississippi-_-.......-.----- 376 780 71. 326 7, 053 78, 379 4, 152 74, 227 
illo 299 1, 586 59, 715 11, 037 70, 752 3, 786 66, 966 
IT is eninge 423 230 84, 233 1, 499 85, 732 4, 348 81, 384 
I cniteesccocaskaincals 1, 724 9, 316 265, 414 70, 890 336, 304 21, 902 314, 402 
| Sa 49, 754 26, 218 9, 610, 426 204, 738 9, 815, 164 510, 650 9, 304, 514 

Total, South Cen- 

tral States........ 58, 022 80, 362 | 11, 248, 822 607, 748 | 11, 856, 570 620, 413 | 11, 236, 157 
NR anise ancakininis 14, 846 25, 620 3, 008, 089 198, 134 3, 206, 223 161, 274 3, 044, 949 
Idaho. --- 13, 369 91, 246 2, 566, 868 674, 248 3, 241, 116 179, 317 3, 061, 799 
Wyoming 19, 238 26, 626 3, 390, 549 205, 067 3, 595, 616 205, 697 3, 389, 919 
MI: <b. cwsemaeipiie 14, 276 99, 614 2, 657, 795 758, 368 3, 416, 163 192, 568 3, 223, 595 
New Mexico..-...--.------ 12, 329 4, 984 2, 004. 695 38, 266 2, 042, 961 125, 786 1, 917, 175 
NN ott dna dpaieae 3,368 | 11, 734 642, 954 91, 633 734, 587 39, 545 695, 042 
Tinh ilen nana dbdaaiee 11,614 | 47,202 | 2,229, 426 363,770 | 2, 593, 196 139, 737 | 2, 453, 459 
OT 3, 161 6, 526 639, 362 50, 253 689, 615 34, 877 654, 738 
Washington...........-..- 3, 243 16, 132 603, 968 124, 227 728, 195 40, 495 687, 700 
NE i cececksc nial 7, 154 21, 912 1, 476, 941 169, 373 1, 646, 314 82, 497 1, 563. 817 


California._._.........-.--] 22,249 | 85,842 | 4, 683, 556 727,865 | 5,411, 421 265,411 | 5, 146,010 


8 


Total, Western | 
ita ctecmeune 124, 847 | 437,438 | 23, 904,203 | 3, 401, 204 | 27, 305, 407 1, 467, 204 


57, 615, 180 | 3,098, 030 | 54, 522, 150 





25, 838, 203 





Total, United States_| 260,212 | 981,816 | 50,012, 704 | 7, 602, 476 
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Exutsit S$. How Woo. PayMEN's ARE FIGURED 
INCENTIVE PAYMENT ON SHORN WOOL 


After the marketing year is over and the average price received for shorn wool 
by all producers is known, the rate of the incentive payment for the marketing 
year is announced. The rate of payment will be the percentage required to bring 
the national average price received by all producers up to the announced incentive 
price. Use of the percentage rate recognizes quality production and encourages 
producers to improve the quality and marketing of their wool to get the best 
price possible in the open market. Following is an example of how the rate is 
calculated : 





cncentivée price 06 .ANNOUREOG imc ie eben eae a teeneen $0. 62 
Assuming average price received by growers for the year is_____-...___-~ . 50 

RIPE RIAs. cesaieataienaien trae tnmeiennimestatintieesaminaianiiiaesiias anaemia oie 
Percentage necessary to bring 50-cent average up to the 62-cent level_____ 24 


The announced percentage will be applied to the net preceeds received by each 
producer for the wool he marketed during the marketing year as shown by the 
sales documents, like the bill or account of sale, to determine the amount of his 
incentive payment. The following example illustrates how the county office 
will use the announced percentage rate to determine the amount of payment 
to a producer. 





Net proceeds from sale of 2,000 pounds of shorn wool at 50 cents__.-_- $1, 000 
Phora-we0l Pay Ment FAV ons ost, esi de Sin eerente nul bndeed percent_. 24 
Payimniiit. hs eek eee ak tata ee eon kaa aecdd $240 


UNSHORN LAMBS (PULLED WOOL) PAYMENTS 


When the rate of incentive payments for shorn wool is announced, the rate of 
payments for unshorn lambs sold during the marketing year will also be an- 
nounced. The rate of payment will be a fixed number of cents per hundredweight 
of animals sold to reflect, on the average, the approximate number of pounds of 
wool on the animals at the time of marketing. The quantity of wool on unshorn 
lambs sold for slaughter during the year averages around 5 pounds per hundred- 
weight of live animal. Wool on lambs sold for slaughter is coarser and of shorter 
staple on the average than the United States shorn-wool clip; hence, a lesser 
payment per pound to compensate for pulled wool is appropriate. Allowing for 
these factors, the following is an example of how the rate will be calculated : 





Incentive price for shorn wool as announced__....---.--_--L.-_--- cents... 62 
Assuming average price received by producers for the year is___--- cents_._ 50 

SOI OD scan cn ce tentinwsh bh enseases neat ntti et tiene ihn Nae cents.__ 12 
80 percent of difference to adjust for difference in grade and staple__cents__ 9.6 
Wool (greasy, shorn basis) per hundredweight of lambs_...---~-- pounds.. 5 
Rate of payment per hundredweight of unshorn lambs_.__._---__--- cents... 48 


The rate of payment for unshorn lambs as announced at the end of the market- 
ing year will be used by the county office to compute the amount of payment 
to each producer who qualifies for a payment. The number of pounds of un- 
shorn lambs, as shown on the sales documents submitted by the applicant for 
a payment, will be multiplied by the rate per hundredweight. Following is 
an example of how the amount of payment would be calculated in the case of 
the sale of unshorn lambs by original producer : 


Net weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold (pounds) ----_-.-----_-----_ 30, 000 
Lamb payment rate per hundredweight___.._____-__----------------- $0. 48 
Paywaent un) Jiu lL eee Fi 2D Debs ee Tey i $144. 00 


A downward adjustment is made in the payments to a producer if the sale 
of shorn wool or unshorn lambs, as the case may be, includes lambs or wool 
from lambs purchased unshorn. This adjustment in the payment to a later 
owner is designed to eliminate duplication in the total amounts paid. If the 
applicant shears the lambs or resells them unshorn, the downward adjustment 
in his payment is, in effect, the amount due the previous owner. Thus, the 
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original producers and later feeder or breeder-owners share in the total lamb 
payment according to the weight gained by the lambs while in their possession. 
Following is an example of how the payment would be adjusted in the case of 
a feeder who sells purchased lambs: 


Weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold (pounds) -—~~-.----------------~- 30, 000 
Less weight of 300 unshorn lambs purchased (pounds) -------------~- 21, 000 
Das Pa. SEE 6 nen on aes eapeigecaengs 9, 000 
Lamb payment rate per hundredweight.__-__-.___-__-__-____-_.__-__- $0. 48 
PIE. 6 cc nsegeineestipaccstranaend nethdanananuamcmnasareanseaneee cea ehehanneee $43. 20 


In the above example, the original producer selling the 300 lambs to the feeder 
would be entitled to the payment on the 21,000 pounds at 48 cents per hundred- 
weight, or $100.80. 

If the later owner shears the lambs and sells the shorn wool, his payment 
will be calculated by figuring the amount of payment on the shorn wool and 
adjusting downward by the payment on the unshorn lambs purchased ($100.80 
in this case) which the original producer is to receive. 

Mr. McLain. We supported this legislation when it was originally 
enacted, because of the special circumstances in which wool found 
itself. We still think it is a good approach to the wool problem we 
have in this country. It is much better than the program we previ- 
ously used. We are, therefore, Senator Humphrey and Senator 
Young, wholeheartedly supporting the continuation of this program. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question at this point? Are you ina 
position to state what position the Department would take with respect 
to the amendments being proposed; one, I think, to make it a perma- 
nent program, and the other one with respect to ’the additional funds 
from import duties—the Barrett proposals? 

Senator Humpnrey. That is where you knock out the word “specific” 
and include general tariff revenues. ‘The present financing comes from 
those duties that are related specifically to the wool commodity. 

Mr. McLatn. I think we all understand the problem, and I would 
be happy to comment on both items, Senator. The bill itself, as you 
know, proposes an extension of 4 years. Our testimony is prepared 
on that basis. I talked this over with the Secretary just before I 
came here, and he indicated that we would have no strong resistance 
to a longer extension, if it was the wisdom of the Congress that that 
be done. 

We did not indicate that in the testimony, because we were reporting 
on the bill as it was submitted. On the funds part, we point out in 
our testimony that the reserve that we had to start with at the begin- 
ning of the 1955 marketing year will probably be used up by the end 
of the 4 years. If the price situation for wool improves sufficiently, 
the wording already in the act would yield enough funds. I checked 
this, too, with the Secretary before I came here, and it is his feeling, 
and I concur in it, and it is the decision of the Department, that the 
act ought to be continued on the basis of having enough funds to carry 
nt its intent. To do otherwise, of course, might ruin the intent of 
the act. 

If, in your wisdom, added funds are needed, then I think the amend- 
ment to which you and Senator Barrett referred would be the most 
acceptable to us. I am sure that, for the good of the wool program, 
it would be better to keep it related to the tariff, rather than get it 
into the area of general funds coming from the Treasury. 

Senator Youne. Or section 32 funds? 
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Mr. McLarn. Yes; either one. 

Senator Humpnurey. Of course, these are funds from the Treasury. 
Of course, the original financing of our Government was from tariff 
duties and tariff incomes. 

Mr. McLatn. I agree, Senator Humphrey, but I think the wool pro- 
gram will stand on a firmer footing if it is tied into these specific funds 
rather than to get out into some other area. 

Senator Humpnzey. I only wanted the record clear that tariff reve- 
nues are, generally, revenues for the Government, and, if they are not 
used for this program, they can be used for something else. They can 
just as well be used for a roadbuilding program or a program to pro- 
vide school lunches or a program to support pork products or some- 
thing else. 

I am for the program ; I am strongly for the Wool Act, but I think, 
in many other agricultural programs, when you say you are taking 
money from the Treasury to support agricultural commodities, it 
sounds like it is evil. But when you say you take money from tariffs 
to support wool, it sounds like it is good. 

Now, there is no difference at all. A tariff isa tax. Let’s face it. It 
is a tax that is paid by the importer or the exporter, and it is paid ulti- 
mately by the consumer, and it goes into the Federal Treasury; right? 

Senator Young. Senator, at the same time, I think there is a little 
difference with respect to wool, because it is something that in this 
commodity we won’t have to have any program at all if you had an 
import quota or a tariff. So, the tariff is really more directly related 
to any program in support of prices of wool than, perhaps, others. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it is a good idea the way it is being 
financed, and I supported the Wool Act in the beginning. I supported 
its extensions. I even supported the amendment. But I think a cer- 
tain degree of frankness about this helps us in other areas, because we 
are going to have a full agricultural program to consider. In my 
State we have wool producers, but we also have a lot of other pro- 
ducers. And, frankly, I want to say our corn and hog farmers are 
interested, as well as our sheep farmers. We have a lot of grazing 
going on in northern Minnesota, and we are going to have more of it. 
I hope we have a lot more. But I want it quite clear that, when 
money comes into the Treasury, it doesn’t make much difference 
whether it comes from income taxes or tobacco taxes or tariff taxes— 
they are general revenues. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. The only other comment I would 
like to make and reemphasize is that we are for this act for wool be- 
cause of its peculiar situation. Because wool is a deficit commodity, 
and because of the tariff situation, our endorsement of this legislation 
in no way should be construed as a policy of the Department that we 
think the payment plan is advisable for other commodities. I have 
mentioned that in the testimony, but I want to reemphasize it. Now, as 
I indicated, Senator Humphrey, we are for the extension, as it has 
been introduced. If there are any other questions, we would be happy 
to answer them. 

Senator Humrurey. What is the prevailing parity ratio on wool? 

Mr. McLain. The 62 cents that we have currently announced for 
the next year with a new parity figure is slightly under 90 percent— 
just right at 90 percent of parity. 
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Senator Humpurey. What has it been this past year, can you tell 
me? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, it has varied from the initial starting of the 
program from about 106 to 95 percent of parity at the beginning of 
this year and, as I mentioned, around 90 now. Parity is going up, 
and this is one of the problems that we have to face with this com- 
modity. Because of including the payment and with the incentive 
level at 62 cents parity for wool has been moving up, as it has with 
tobacco. We all should be aware of that. 

Senator Humenrey. This parity concept is very difficult these days 
to really equate to reality, but in terms of the overall parity formula 
that you have, your 62 cents a pound 

Mr. McLarn. Now it isslightly under 90 percent. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, will vou expect that to go up during 
the year ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, if the trend we have ells 
is here, and an expert in this field—we might let him comment on 
that. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. We tts. Well, the only reason it would go up, Senator Hum- 
phrey, would be because prices and costs paid by farmers might 
advance somewhat during the year. I think there is a possibility 
there will be a slight advance but not much. 

Senator Humpnrey. But the parity ratio percentage, the 90, will 
that stay pretty constant throughout the year ? 

Mr. We tts. Reasonably close, because we are comparing this with 
the assured return of 62 cents per pound. That is made up of what 
the grower gets in the open market plus a variable payment that 
brings it to 62 cents. So, within 1 or 2 percent, I think this should 
hold true. 

Senator Humrurey. Secretary McLain, since you made it a point 
of stating, which I think is entirely appropriate, in reference to this 
legislation, that your support of a compensatory payment mechanism 
is directed toward this commodity, may I say that those of us who 
have supported compensatory pay ast I speak for myself— 
have not said it should be across the board. I have personally felt 
that any type of price support mechanism ought to have a variety 
of tools and instruments to accomplish an objective. In some in- 
stances, it may be a crop loan. In some instances, it may be a com: 
pensatory payment. In some instances, it may be a purchase pro- 
gram, such as out of section 32. 

I sometimes feel that in a hearing such as this, we have an oppor- 
tunity to set the record a little more clearly, and to state it a little 
more objectively than we get done in public discussions. For my 
part, I have always felt that whatever goal or objective of support 
level, or of income level we seek, we could and should use a variety of 
methods to obtain it. 

Do you have anything else, Senator Young? 

Senator Younc. No; Ihave not. I appreciate your statement. 

Senator Humpurey. I think the Department has done quite weli 


with this program. We ought to pay them due thanks and extend 
our cooperation. 


Mr. McLarn. Thank you. 
Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 














| 
| 
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Now, who is representing the Grange? 


STATEMENT OF C. W. JACKSON, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Jackson. Senator, Mr. Newsom was very sorry he had to 
leave, and I am pinch-hitting for him here, without having had 
an opportunity to prepare for this presentation. 

My name is C. W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you work with the Grange? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you associated with Mr. Newsom, sir? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, we want you to know, and I think I can 
speak for the whole committee, that F know of no one respected more 
than Mr. Newsom. He isa great citizen. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you a lot. 

I shall, in the interest of time here, if you don’t mind read the 
first few paragraphs and the last. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will include it all in the record as if read. 

Mr. Jackson. The National Grange supports the extension of the 
National Wool Act of 1954. This support is based upon the action 
of our delegate body assembled in annual session at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in November 1957. At that time, the ayeguite adopted this 
resolution, and I quote: 


The Wool Act, enacted in 1954, will expire on March 81, 1959. We believe 
that this legislation has proved successful and should be renewed for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

I will skip that and move into the summary. 

To summarize, the Wool Act of 1954 is in accord with the farm 
program philosophy of the National Grange. During a short period 
of 3 years, it has (a) halted the liquidation of flocks, (b) developed 
a strong demand for breeding stock, (¢) increased producer income, 
(d) reduced Government cost, (e) eliminated Government wool pur- 
chases and stocks previously acquired, (f) returned wool market 
responsibilities to private trade, (g) encouraged quality production 
and improved marketing procedures, and (h) has provided producers 
with a self-financed mechanism to increase the consumption of wool 
and lamb. 

This is encouraging progress, and we believe that an extension of 
the act will be in the best interest of sheep producers, the general 
economy, and national welfare. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master, 
the National Grange, is as follows :) 


The National Grange supports the extension of the National Wool Act of 
1954. This support is based upon the action of our delegate body assembled 
in annual session at Colorado Springs, Colo., in November 1957. At that time 
the delegates adopted this resolution : 

“The Wool Act, enacted in 1954, will expire on March 31, 1959. We believe 
that this legislation has proved successful and should be renewed for the following 
reasons : 

“1. The Wool Act has met with acceptance by wool producers. 

“2. The act provided a producers’ financed fund to promote consumption of 
American-produced wool and lamb through research and improved merchandizing 
procedures. 
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“3. The act has encouraged improved wool-marketing practices including in- 
creased use of wool producers’ own cooperatives. 

“4. The act has eliminated expenses involved in CCC-wool purchases and has 
enabled the CCC to move almost all surplus stocks to channels of consumption. 

“5. The act permits use of American markets to sustain an American level 
of return on the basis of consumption by Americans while permitting normal 
trade channels to function so that prices are established in the market, utilizing 
American seling ingenuity and private initiative in market expansion and 
development.” 

For many years the Grange has advocated the commodity-by-commodity ap- 
proach to the farm problem. We have also recommended that “self-help” mech- 
anisms, wherever possible, should be a basic feature of farm program planning, 
and that programs should be designed to channel income to farmers from con- 
sumers—rather than from Government. 

The Wool Act of 1954 provides for these features. The Grange, therefore, 
supported this legislation at the time it was proposed and passed. And, today, 
after 3 years of experience with the program, our support continues. We are glad 
to join sheep- and wool-producer associations in their almost unanimous request 
for an extension of the act for at least another 4 years. We feel that the ex- 
oo of the act is justified from the standpoint of producers and the public 

terest. 

Primary objectives of the act are to (a) provide a measure of national security, 
(b) promote general economic welfare, (c) encourage the annual production of 
300 million pounds of shorn wool—grease basis, (d@) provide prices fair to both 
producers and consumers, (e) and to do all this in a manner that will have the 
least adverse effect upon foreign trade. 

Encouraging progress toward each of these objectives has been made. 

To properly evaluate the program, we must consider conditions existing at 
the time the act was passed. Between 1942 and 1954, sheep production in the 
United States dropped 45 percent. Producers, caught in a cost-price squeeze, 
were liquidating théir flocks at a rate which threatened national security. This 
liquidation of flocks has been halted and we look for production to turn upward. 

During this period, while domestic producers were being forced to liquidate 
their flocks, wool imports were on the increase. Even though domestic consump- 
tion increased, more and more American wool was going into Government owner- 
ship at the taxpayers’ expense, and by 1955 more than 150 million pounds of 
United States wool were under the control of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The program authorized by this act has permitted all domestic wool to go 
into regular channels of private trade. Furthermore, the trade has absorbed 
current production plus the 150 million pounds from CCC holdings, and since 
mid-December the Government has been out of the wool business. 

All this represents excellent progress for a program which has been in operation 
less than 3 years. 

One charge against the program has been that it has not increased sheep 
numbers or wool production. This charge fails to recognize many adverse and 
abnormal conditions sheepmen have faced during the period this program has 
been in operation. It fails, for example, to recognize the impact of one of the 
most severe droughts ever to hit the major sheep-producing areas of the West 
and Southwest. Those making this charge fail to point out that other livestock 
numbers were reduced sharply in those States where sheep production dropped 
an average of only 3 percent. The facts are that sheep numbers have increased 
by almost 6 percent in those 35 States not so severely affected by the drought. 
Furthermore, we must remember that current reports on sheep numbers are 
based largely upon surveys made while drought conditions still existed. The 
statistical reports give no indication of producer plans for the immediate future. 
But current reports from the major sheep-producing areas indicate that flocks 
are being reestablished. The demand for ewe lambs and even for old ewes is 
stronger than it has been for many years. Section 708 of the act authorizes a 
self-help advertising and sales-promotional program when approved by pro- 
ducers in a referendum to increase the demand of domestic wool and lamb and 
to provide a higher price in a free market. 

It is the belief of the National Grange that, whenever practical, commodity 
programs should include a self-help provision. We believe further that pro- 
grams of sales promotion are a proper function of commodity groups. We must 
realize that agricultural products are competing for the consumer’s dollar with 
the products and services of other segments of our economy, and that to enjoy 
our full share of consumer expenditures, we must aggressively promote and 
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advertise our products. We, therefore, give our wholehearted endorsement to 
section 708 of the National Wool Act. 

The committee may well want to consider the advisability of changing the 
formula for earmarking tariff revenue from imported wool and woolen items 
used to finance this program in such a way as to provide slightly more money 
than is now provided. 

If wool averages nationally slightly better than $0.50 per pound in the market 
place, the money provided by the act from tariff revenues will be sufficient to 
support a total income for wool at a national average of $0.62 per pound. There 
is a possibility, however, that wool will not average $0.50 per pound on the 
open market in the years ahead. Therefore, unless a modest increase in revenue 
is provided, it will necessitate a cutback in the incentive payments. 

To summarize, the Wool Act of 1954 is in accord with the farm-program 
philosophy of the Natianal Grange. During a short period of 3 years, it has 
(a) halted the liquidation of flocks, (b) developed a strong demand for breeding 
stock, (c) increased producer income, (d@) reduced Government cost, (e) elimi- 
nated Government wool purchases and stocks previously acquired, (f) returned 
wool-market responsibilities to private trade, (g) encouraged quality production 
and improved marketing procedures, and (hk) has provided producers with a 
self-financed mechanism to increase the consumption of wool and lamb. 

This is encouraging progress, and we believe that an extension of the act will 
be in the best interest of sheep producers, the general economy, and national 
welfare. 


Senator Humpnrey. I am very grateful to you, Mr. Jackson, for 
your statement, and I surely want to concur with your analysis, par- 
ticularly that this act is in the best interests of the sheep producers, 
the general economy, and the national welfare. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Jackson, if we could get a domestic parity 
plan for wheat adopted, self-financed, we would be all right. 

Mr. Jackson. We would be making progress. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s see. Do we have any other witnesses this 
morning. I believe not. 

We will recess this hearing. Senator Barrett, I am sure, has just 
answered that quorum call, and Senator Young, I think we both have 
to get over there. So we will recess and we will open hearings again 
in the morning at 10 o’clock for this subcommittee, and if the Senator 
wishes to be heard, he will be heard the first thing in the morning. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon the meeting was adjourned at 12: 05 p. m., to be recon- 
vened at 10 a. m., February 7, 1957.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FiLep spy Hon. ALAN Brsie, A Untrep States SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


Extension of the Wool Act of 1954 is very important to the sheep industry 
of my State. The producer organizations of Nevada, the Nevada Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and the Nevada Wool Marketing Association strongly sup- 
port the renewal. 

The failure of previous support programs for the wool-producing industry 
of the Nation had, in 1954, reduced the sheep population to such an extent that 
the industry was actually in danger of extinction in their competition with 
imports of foreign wools produced in countries where labor and other costs 
were so low the American growers could not stay in business. 

Since the act was passed in 1954 we have seen stability being brought about 
in the industry. This has been true because of both the incentive payments 
which have been made on wool and the fact that the industry’s own efforts in 
their self-help program inaugurated under permission of section 708 of the 


act is, to quite a degree, responsible for stabilizing prices of the industry’s other 
product—meat. 
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The sheep industry is an important segment of agriculture in Nevada where 
it is the only method of harvesting the forage of the arid and semiarid regions 
of the State. The economy of our State can feel the difference since the Wool 
Act went into operation and this is important even to the taxpayers’ security 
of these sheep-producing regions. I believe I can safely say that the producers 
in Nevada are unanimous in their belief that the National Wool Act of 1954 
is a good law, is accomplishing its purpose, and should be extended. 

I should like to make three points in conclusion. I have studied the pro- 
posed amendments to S. 2861 as discussed at the hearings and, as one of the co- 
sponsors of the bill, I should like to endorse them to your consideration. 

I believe the proposal to eliminate a specific expiration date in the law is 
sound in a support program and incentive program for the wool industry. The 
livestock industry requires more than a 4-year period to achieve these increases 
as called for in the act because it takes a lamb born this year 2 years to be 
able to reproduce. It is much more difficult to finance an industry which ob- 
viously was a poor credit risk prior to the passage of the act if that act is to 
be in effect only a short period of time with no security that it will remain in 
effect long enough to pay out. 

Secondly, the removal of the limitation on fund availability brought about by 
the use of 70 percent of the specific duties alone is important. This limitation 
was put in first only because it was felt that it would provide sufficient funds, 
and it still may. However, accomplishing the purpose of the act should not be 
limited by this word when this word alone stands in the way, for actually the 
available funds have been much lower than anticipated under this limitation 
and it was not the intent of Congress, as I understand it, to provide an act with- 
out sufficient funds, if needed, to accomplish its purpose. Therefore, under the 
situation of decreased imports of raw wool and increased imports of wool manu- 
factures, which compete against the American producer’s product, I feel that 
Congress could well make available 70 percent of the ad valorem duties, as well 
as the specifie duties by adopting this amendment. 

My third point is that it takes considerable planning and investment to increase 
production so that early enactment of this legislation is of considerable im- 
portance. With the act due to expire at the end of the 1958 marketing year, each 
period of time the industry must wait to see what Congress will do about ex- 
tension will create that much more uncertainty and slow down the planning oper- 
ations, the contracting for later delivery of ewe lambs, et cetera. 

I, therefore, sincerely hope the subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry can consider these matters and bring the bill to the 
floor of the Senate where I shall support it. 


STATEMENT FILED By HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXIco 


In 1954 when we had under consideration the amendments to the Agriculture 
Act, I was one of the Senators joining Senator Barrett in amending S. 3052, 
the agriculture bill before us, by adding title VII which became known as 
the National Wool Act. The act provided for an incentive price for shorn 
wool to be established at such a level as the Secretary of Agriculture, after 
consultation with producer representatives and after taking into consideration 
prices paid and other conditions affecting sheep production, determined to be 
necessary to encourage an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn 
wool. 

At that time our sheep business was having difficulties. The number of 
sheep in the United States had decreased from over 49 million in 1942 to a 
little over 27 million in 1954. Wool production had decreased from approxi- 
mately 388 million pounds in 1942 to 236 million pounds in 1954. Wool prices 
had been frozen during World War II, but production costs went up and had 
reached a peak of 65 percent above prewar costs. Flocks were being liquidated. 
It was becoming extremely difficult for sheepmen to obtain fihancing and our 
sheep business was on the skids with no prospects of stopping it without Govern- 
ment help. 

Something had to be done to end this tight squeeze; otherwise foreign compe- 
tition would have within a relatively short while virtually put an end to the 
sheep business in the United States. 
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During every war, wool has been one of our most important strategic com- 
modities. We are all aware of the great quantities of wool this country had 
to import over long distances and with great risks in order to supply our 
Armed Forces during the last war. Had we and our allies not controlled the 
seas, I am sure we would have suffered greatly and at great cost for the 
lack of sufficient supplies. While we may never be able to produce enough 
wool to supply our needs, it is important that we supply enough to keep in the 
competition and provide a part of what we use. This cannot be done if we 
allow our sheep and wool industry to die. 

The Wool Act of 1954 had as its purpose assistance for domestic growers 
without adversely affecting our foreign trade; without detriment to the com- 
petitive position of wool with other fibers and without getting the Government 
into the wool-merchandising business. 

Those of us who worked for passage of the Wool Act believed it to be the 
only quick remedy for the situation. We predicted that it would stop the 
skid and stabilize the industry. Our predictions were correct. Liquidation 
of flocks has ceased; it is easier for sheepmen to get financing, our wool is 
going to market, commodity credit holdings have been reduced and our wool is 
no longer being stored at high cost to the Government. 

The situation that we found ourselves in during 1954 has improved. The 
industry has not been entirely revitalized—we lost a great deal of ground 
during the 10 to 15 years before the passage of the Wool Act, and it will take 
more than just 3 or 4 years to rebuild. I believe we are on our way to reaching 
the goal established by Congress, but we cannot continue the advance uniess 
the industry is given additional time. This can only be accomplished by 
extension of the Wool Act which would require the passage of S. 2861. I 
therefore urge that your committee give early and favorable consideration to 
reporting the bill for action by the Senate. 


STATEMENT Fitep By Hon. James E. Murray, A UNITED States SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Speaking for myself and my colieagues from Montana, Senator Mike Mans- 
field, Representative Lee Metcalf, and Representative LeRoy Anderson, I 
strongly urge extension of the Wool Act as provided in S. 2861, with modifica- 
tions as suggested below. 

Production of wool and lambs in Montana is one of our major agricultural 
enterprises. In 1940, the sheep population of our great State was approximately 
32 million head, which during the past 18 years has been reduced to approxi- 
mately 114 million head. 

We are all familiar with the reason for this drastic reduction in sheep 
numbers, not only in Montana but in the Nation. We are also familiar with 
the results of what has been accomplished toward stopping this liquidation 
of the sheep industry since the passage of the Wool Act in 1954. 

Montana, due to its climatic conditions, is naturally favorable to sheep pro- - 
duction and there are thousands of acres now grazed by cattle, formerly grazed 
by sheep, which could once again be used for increased production of wool and 
lamb, both in deficient supply. 

At one time, sheep raising in our State was strictly a range operation but 
it is becoming more and more of a pasture operation in our irrigated valleys 
and the production of lambs and wool on these pastures would tend to decrease 
production of some of the commodities which are now in surplus and are 
causing us so much trouble. 

Since the incentive payment program was instituted with payments being 
made to encourage production on a quality basis, the liquidation of sheep 
numbers in Montana has practically come to a standstill and indications are 
that we can look for increases this coming year. 

Reports from the Montana Wool Growers Association, which is the service 
association for our State sheep industry and is comprised of more than 90 per- 
cent of the sheep owners in Montana, indicate that a great number of ewe 
lambs were held over in the State as a nucleus for breeding stock last fall. 
Many farmers hitherto not in the sheep business have also purchased breeding 
ewes which will be used for further increases in sheep numbers. 

Prices paid for ewe lambs and breeding stock of all types, including rams, 
were higher last fall than at any time since the Korean war. Prices at the 
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Montana ram sale held last fall were higher than in many years due to the 
increased demand for pure-bred rams for stocking purposes. 

The advertising and promotion program provided for in section 708 of the act 
has been of great assistance to our producers. It is our belief that the results 
from the advertising of lamb alone resulted in a steadier fat- and feeder-lamb 
market last fall. 

We from Montana recognize the need for early congressional action on this 
measure. Contracting of the 1958 lamb crop has already started. Contracting 
of the 1958 wool clip should start soon. Consequently, we urge early action by 
this committee and the Senate on this measure. 

Both Senators from Montana joined in the cosponsorship for the renewal of 
the National Wool Act. However, since the bill was introduced the annual con- 
vention of the Montana Wool Growers’ Association has been held. One of the 
resolutions which passed this convention unanimously requested that the act be 
extended indefinitely rather than with a specific expiration date. 

Mr. Dan Fulton, of Ismay, Mont., the president of the Montana Wool Growers’ 
Association, and that organization’s secretary, Mr. Everett Shuey, of Helena, 
Mont., are both here today. They have informed me that it was their under- 
standing that the first act was limited to a 4-year period as a trial measure. 
They feel now, however, that with it being the declared policy of the United 
States Government to increase production of wool, that the act should stay in 
effect until that goal of an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn 
wool per year is reached. 

It has been pointed out to me that the time limitation actually hurts the 
chances of increased production, due to the varied nature of the sheep business. 
After all, it takes 2 years from the time a ewe lamb is born before it can repro- 
duce. It is also difficult to finance a livestock operation on a short-term basis. 

The enthusiasm and optimism which is being exhibited by sheep owners in 
Montana is of great personal satisfaction to us. It is our hope that this Con- 
gress will extend the National Wool Act for a period which would create greater 
stability than would a simple 4-year extension. 

Mr. Chairman, in our opinion, it is urgent to extend the Wool Act, continue 
wheat price support at $2 per bushel, forestall the announced reduction in dairy 
price supports, and extend the Public Law 480 export program. There are doubt- 
less other programs affecting commodities not produced in my State of similar 
importance and urgency. 

In order to permit orderly planning by farmers, it is our hope and recom- 
mendation that an omnibus bill embodying such urgently needed measures be 
enacted by the Senate as early as possible. We know your committee will act 
expeditiously. 

Thank you. ( 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1958 


Untrep Strares SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
Propuction, MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Johnston presiding. 
Present : Senators Johnston and Young. 
Also present : Senators Mundt, Barrett, and Langer. 
Senator Jounstron. The committee will come to order. 
We have Senator Bennett with us this morning. Senator, you 
may proceed just as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the chance to be 
here, and it will take me about 8 or 9 mimites to read this state- 
ment. 

Senator Jounston. Go right ahead, Senator. 

Senator Bennerr. Since you are under no pressure from other wit- 
nesses, I will be happy to read it. 

In concurrence with one of President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tions for agriculture in his message to the Congress on January 16, 
1958, I urge this committee to support a 4-year extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954. I have six reasons for urging this legis- 
lation. 


1. WOOL DIFFERENT FROM OTHER AGRICULTURE COMMODITIES 


First, wool cannot rightfully be programed in a general bill for all 
of agriculture. It is one of only a very few agricultural commodities 
in which our country is deficient in production. Most of our other 
major crops are either in surplus or the industry is ready at a nod 
to produce all of our needs. And, of course, we are all aware of the 
tremendous surpluses of some of our staples—wheat, cotton, and corn. 
With wool, we have an entirely different problem. In this country 
during World War II years, we produced only about one-third of the 
domestic wool requirements. In fact at World War II rates, mili- 
tary consumption alone would more than drain all of our present 
domestic production. Our present production is slightly less than 
half of our annual consumption. It would be grossly unwise to dis- 
courage a strong development of our domestic wool industry by fail- 
ing to extend the National Wool Act. 
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2. STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF STRONG DOMESTIC WOOL INDUSTRY 


The above points up a problem concerning our national security. 
Wool imports, making up half of our present annual consumption, 
come from distances ranging from 6,700 miles at Uruguay, South 
America, to 11,450 miles at Sydney, Australia. The facts speak for 
themselves. We must not jeopardize our clothing and bedding needs 
in the event of another national emergency by allowing an increasing 
dependence on wool imports from such great distances, when shipping 
would be so vulnerable. True, these foreign sources did a yeoman 
job during World War II, for which we are grateful, but to gamble 
our national security by placing additional dependence on these distant 
sources is nothing short of folly. 


3. IMPORTS ARE INCREASING THEIR COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 


Thirdly, during the past decade, there has been a two-way squeeze 
on the ability of domestic producers to compete with foreign-wool 
producers: (a) The Trade Agreements Act of 1948 reduced raw-wool 
tariffs 25 percent. This is a reflection of what appears to be a new 
and basic attitude toward the stimulation of world trade; (6) domestic 
wool production costs have increased approximately 33 percent from 
1947 to 1956. Farm wool prices on the other hand have increased 
only about 5 percent over the same decade. This not only makes 
competition with foreign producers difficult but makes domestic opera- 
tions difficult in and of themselves as these squeeze cost trends con- 
tinue. The above 2 factors have combined to decrease the wool pro- 
tection ratio of our industry (tariff ratio compared with prices 
received by domestic producers) from 77 percent in 1930 to 17 percent 
in 1956. Either the Wool Act must be extended or the domestic wool 
industry must die. 


4. RANGE RESOURCES UTILIZED 


In the intermountain West, my part of the country, embracing the 
States of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada, there are 430 million acres of grazing land 
which, frankly, are good for little else except grazing. And in the 
higher elevations, sheep alone can graze. These 430 million acres 
make up approximately 43 percent of the total grazing land for the 
entire United States. If we allow a further dwindling of our domestic 
production, we not only lose the food and fiber, but we also lay to 
waste one of our most valuable resources. 


5. IMPORTANCE TO UTAH ECONOMY 


Utah ranks fifth among all the States in total sheep production, 
producing 1.4 million head of sheep in 1957 and 12.4 million pounds 
of wool. In 1954, Utah cash farm income from the sale of wool and 
lambs totaled $19.6 million. The 1954 census of agriculture reported 
3,903 farms or ranch operators comprising Utah’s sheep industry 
growers. 

Senator Youne. Would you mind an interruption ? 

How does this figure of $19.6 million income from sheep compare 
with the overall farm income in Utah? 
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Senator Bennett. I am sorry, I am not prepared to answer that. 
I will, however, be glad to get the figure, and ask permission to put it 
in the record. 

Senator Jounston. We would like to have that before the morning 
is over. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Tatal cash farm income and cash income from wool and lambs in Utah 


Wool and 

Total cash Cash income | lamb income 

Year farm income for wool as a percent 
and lambs of total 

farm income 


Thousands Thousands Percent 
eis ciaciecad dieshensstitilincens a: incageit deviate eandaetecenstie aie ee $146, 363 $18, 821 12.9 
IMB rete Ss Ree oid ree ear 150, 838 | 18, 105 12.0 


WO ice -higeetatin ane oh ornerthoenetereguerthateabaiemieliiaen 126, 576 | 19, 586 15.5 
! 


Source: Agricultural Statistics 1956 and 1955; and United States census of agriculture, 1954: U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 


Senator Bennett. I, of course, am most interested in the economic 
health of my great State. In some Utah counties, sheep income is an 
important, if not the major financial source of the county. This is 
especially true for Sanpete, Iron, Sevier, Uintah, Rich, and Box 
Elder Counties. In addition, sheepmen buy considerable quantities 
of supplies from local merchants in these sheep counties. I must, 
to keep a clear conscience, come to the defense of the people of my 
State in requesting a continuation of the 1954 Wool Act. 

In passing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to note that in Sanpete 
and Sevier Counties and probably others, the population has been 
declining for a number of years as it becomes necessary to increase 
the size of the farms a single man can operate. So they are facing 
a serious problem, and I think in those counties it is safe to say 
that wool is the fundamental agricultural product. 


6. THE PROGRAM IS A SOUND ONE 


The 1954 Wool Act has the following outstanding features to 
commend it: 

(a) It is self-financing. Seventy percent of the specific duty reve- 
nues are used to pay the costs of supports to producers. There is 
no drain on general tax funds. (The remaining 30 percent are paid 
into section 32 funds for other agricultural commodity supports.) 

(6) It does not adversely affect our foreign trade. It does not 
require raising tariffs to protect domestic growers’ prices against the 
lower prices of imported wools. 

(c) It prevents the Government from being in the wool merchan- 
dising business. CCC wool holdings reached a peak of 461 million 
pounds in December of 1945 under oan programs begun in 1943, and 
a peak of 150 million pounds in May of 1955 under loan programs 
begun in 1952. These huge surpluses have now disappeared under 
the National Wool Act. 

Senator Youne. Does CCC have any holdings at all now, do you 
know ? 


Senator Brennerr. It is my understanding they do not. However, 
I could be wrong. 
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Senator Youna. I raised the question yesterday, and I was wonder- 
ing, does anyone have the answer here? 

Does the Commodity Credit Corporation have any stocks of wool 
on hand at all ? 

Senator Jounstron. Will you give your name for the record, please, 
sir? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. ImMASCHE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, LIVE- 
STOCK AND DAIRY DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ImMascue. Frank W. ImMasche of the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, USDA. 

As of the present time we have no uncommitted stocks of wool in 
CCC. We completed the liquidation of the wool accumulated from 
the 1952, 1953 and 1954 price support loan programs the second week 
in December. Now we may get a little wool back in connection with 
the wool bartered to Turkey, but it won’t be more than 100,000 
pounds. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask one more question ? 

Hasn’t the cash price of wool been above support level mostly ? 

Mr. ImMascue. No, sir. The farm price for mid-January was 
around 45 cents, and our incentive level is 62. The national average 
price received by growers by months since early 1955 has ranged from 
a low of around 38 cents in January 1956 to around 56 cents in June 
1957. 

Senator Youne. I believe the wool pools in North Dakota have 
been able to sell all of their wool in the open market. That is some- 
thing that you could not do when you had the other price support 
program. 

I was wondering what the mechanics of it were, what has brought 
that about? 

Mr. ImMascue. That is correct. You see, under the loan program 
we had specific prices for each grade and class and we made loans on 
that basis, and those prices many times were above the open market. 
Therefore, the wool came to the Commodity Credit Conpobaticn, 
However, under this program, wool seeks its own level in the open 
market, and then after the year is over, we take the national average 
of the prices received in the free market by all the growers and bring 
that average up to the incentive level by means of payments. 

Senator Youna. You have refreshed my memory. I should have 
recalled that. 

Senator Jounston. The Government loses very little, then ? 

Mr. ImMascue. Well, the Government makes up the difference be- 
tween the average price in the open market—— 

Senator Jounston. That is true, but even when they make that up, 
it does not amount to any large amount of money, does it? 

Mr. ImMascue. The first year of the program the payments 
amounted to $58 million, and in the second year about $53 million— 
they are shown in our exhibit. As the market price of wool improves 
and gets nearer the incentive level, the amount of payments required 
becomes less. 

Senator Jounston. Less. 
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Mr. ImMascue. Now we think for the current year the payments 
will probably be about one-half what they were the first and second 
years. 

Senator Jonnston. I see. 

Senator Bennett. May I ask a question of the gentleman while he 
is here? 

Is it true that even the $58 million, the revenue from the tariff on 
wool was sufficient to cover that figure? 

Mr. ImMascue. Under the program we get 70 percent of the specific 
duties beginning January 1, 1953. So we id have a backlog. We had 
those collections for the year 1953 and the year 1954. The payment 
program did not start until 1955. I do not have those figures, they 
are in our exhibits, but for the year 1955, the tariff receipts were not 
adequate. 

Senator Bennerr. They are not adequate? 

Mr. ImMascue. Nor were they for 1956. Including the backlog, we 
had enough money. However, as Assistant Secretary McLain testi- 
fied yesterday, it now appears that by the end of the fourth year the 
bebikieg will os used up. 

Senator Youne. That is, the new amendment offered by Senator 
Barrett would take care of that? 

Mr. ImMascue. As I understand it, that amendment would provide 
for using 70 percent of the ad valorem duties as well as the specific 
duties, and that would provide additional money and yet keep the pay- 
ments within the tariff receipts on wool. 

Senator Bennett. I have just another paragraph. 

It is true that full corrective results have not been made manifest 
under the 1954 Wool Act as yet. For example, shorn-wool production 
in 1957 is estimated at 226 million pounds. This compares with 236 
a pounds in 1954, and with the 300-million-pound goal under 
the act. 

However, this is the very reason that the program needs an exten- 
sion. Drought conditions over the past few years are the major cause 
of recent drops in output. We are just now catching up. Also, only 
two payments have been made under the program thus far—July of 
1956 and July of 1957. Due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to- 
year increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual 
even under the most favorable circumstances. It is at least 2 years, 
sometimes 3, before a ewe lamb can produce offspring. And, of 
course, all lambs are not ewe lambs. 

Finally, it takes time to revitalize an industry to recover a produc- 
tion lost over a 15-year period. I strongly urge the extension of the 
National Wool Act of 1954 to 1963 so that we might see the fruition of 
this excellent piece of legislation. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Youna. I just wanted to say, Senator Bennett, you have 
made a very informative statement. You have some good statistics 
in it. 

Senator Bennerr. I am sorry I did not have the one you wanted, 
but I will see that it is made available. 

Senator Jounston. We certainly appreciate your coming here and 
presenting your statement. 

Senator Barrett. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make 
a very brief statement. I know that this committee is very busy, and, 
you have heard a good many witnesses. 

I do want to discuss a few facts, Mr. Chairman. The practice of 
using tariff receipts for the benefit of agricultural commodities is an 
old custom in the Congress. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
tariff on wool, from 1942 to 1953, amounted to $1,284,884,000. 

Senator Jounston. What date was that? 

Senator Barrerr. That was from 1942 to 1953. That is a 12-year 
period. That averages over 100 million a year, and during that 
period of time $385 million of the custom receipts on wool alone was 
set over by the Secretary of Agriculture for use under section 32. I 
do not have the figures brought up to date but I am satisfied it will 
run well over $400 million, probably around $425 million that has 
been set over to section 32 funds and used for the benefit of 86 dif- 
ferent agricultural commodities other than wool. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this is the first time that wool has participated in 
any benefit from the custom receipts on wool. It is true, as has been 
developed here, that the costs under the Wool Act are more than was 
anticipated. We thought it would cost about $25 million to $30 mil- 
liona year. Asa —_ of fact, it cost $58 million the first year, $53 
million the second year; however, it appears that the costs will be 
down to around $32 vailtion for the present marketing year ending 
March 31 next. The reason for the tremendous increase the first 2 
years was the fact that the world prices of wool dropped a very short 
time after the Wool Act was put on the books and the price in this 
country dropped accordingly. 

Senator Youne. Under our old program, we were, in effect, holding 
an umbrella over world prices ? 

Senator Barrerr. That is true, what we were doing under the old 
program, Senator Young, was taking over the wool through non- 
recourse loans, putting it in storage, paying the storage, and permit- 
ting foreign wool to come in and take our market entirely. 

And as a result, we had 150 million pounds of wool in stockpile at 
the time the Wool Act was passed, and that in itself was a very 
depressing factor on the market. It was quite diflicult for the growers 
to dispose of their wool in competition with the CCC wools that were 
stored and subject to sale. 

Now the stockpile has been eliminated, and the world market has 
improved. It appears now that the cost of the program will be a 
little over $32 million a year. And as I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
86 other farm commodities were benefited under section 32 of the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act in one way or another by some $385 
million of tariff receipts on wool over a 12-year period. 

So while the Wool Act has cost more than we anticipated, never- 
theless, compared to other commodities, it certainly is entitled to 
support from the tariff receipts from imported wools coming into this 
country. 

Senator Youne. And another good feature is that while the costs 
of other programs are going up, this one is going down ? 
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Senator Barrerr. That is true, Senator Young. And let me say 
that it is true that wool was supported as high as 106 percent of parity 
the first year because of the factors that 1 mentioned a moment ago 
that caused larger payments. 

Senator Youne. Also, unrealistic tariff formulas as applied to 
wool. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right, that is true. Now then, I can say 
to you, though, that parity has dropped down from 106 the first year 
of the Wool Act to 95 percent the second year and it is less than 90 
percent at the present time. Now the question was asked yesterday, 
if we only produce enough wool to supply around 35 percent of the 
market here, why do we need incentive payments, and why spend 
money to promote the sale and the use of wool and lamb. 

Well, the fact of the matter, Mr. Chairman, is that foreign wool is 
produced at a rate much below our costs of production here at home, 
sO we just cannot compete with foreign producers. And the tariff has 
been reduced to a point where it is practically of no consequence at 
all at the present time. 

In other words, 20 some years ago the tariff amounted to 77 percent 
of the cost of the wool, and today it is about 19 percent. That has 
come about for two reasons. No. 1, the tariff itself has been reduced. 
It was reduced last in 1948, when it was cut from 34 cents to 2514 
cents a clean pound. 

In the second place, inflation has taken a big cut out of the protec- 
tion that was afforded by the tariff. So the tariff does not afford 
protection of any great consequence and certainly not enough to offset 
the difference between the high cost of production in this country as 
against the low cost abroad and as a consequence it is practically im- 
possible for the domestic producers to compete with foreign wools. 

Then we have the pechionl of synthetics. We must educate the 
people that it is better to use our wools and get garments that will 
last longer and serve better and therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that as long as the growers themselves are willing to put out their 
own money on the promotion program, that there should not be any 
objection to the continuation of section 708. In fact, Mr. Woolley 
admitted yesterday that if it were on a wholly voluntary basis, that 
he would have no objection. He seems to think that there is some 
compulsion in the promotion program, but I have talked to a good 
many growers out in my State, and I have not heard of any substan- 
tial complaint because of the deductions for the program. Further- 
more, the growers do have the opportunity to vote on it. 

Now I do not want to bore this committee unnecessarily, Mr. Chair- 
man, but it seems to me that we ought to make some changes in the 
present law. The wool industry is in pretty fair shape. We have 
liquidated the stockpile. The world market is coming up, and we are 
hopeful that this program won’t cost much over $30 million a year. 
But as Mr. Immasche pointed out a moment ago, at the end of the 
1958 marketing year, which will begin the 1st of April of this year, 
we will probably stay just about even with the board with funds to 
operate this program. That is, we will have enough money to pay out 
for the year ending March 31, 1959, but there won’t be anything left 
over. So it seems to me that we ought to make a change in the Wool 
Act, which I did not anticipate last August. I was hoping that the 
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world situation would develop where the prices would firm up consid- 
erably, and that the payments required under the Wool Act for the 
1957 marketing year would be down to 10 or 12 million. But, unfor- 
tunately, that is not the case. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we 
ought now to provide additional funds so that the Wool Act can be 
extended and have adequate funds to carry on. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to your committee that 
you give consideration to two changes in the act: 

No. 1, it seems to me that the Senate ought to insist on the provision 
that it had in the two bills that it passed in 1954, that there be no 
limit as to time. We had no such provision. The House put in a 4- 
year provision, but the committee said that it did not mean to indicate 
that it was to be a temporary measure, but that we ought to take 
another look at it. Now we have had a chance to take a look at it, 
and it is working out well, and I would hope that this committee 
would recommend that when we extend the act that we take out the 
limitation of 4 years, and make it a permanent act, as the Senate did 
in 1954. 

The second provision that I would like to suggest to you would be 
to add, not only the specific duties on wool, but the ad valorem custom 
receipts and give the program 70 percent of both the specific and the 
ad valorem duties. Now that would give us adequate funds to carry 
out this program. Now you cannot tell from the future what might 
be needed, but it would certainly give adequate funds. 

Senator Youne. Would you explain the difference between specific 
and ad valorem for the record ? 

Senator Barrerr. Yes: I will, Senator. 

The specific duties are imposed on both raw wool and wool fabrics. 
As I said before, the tariff on raw wool is 2514 cents a pound, clean 
basis. The specific on wool fabrics is also so much a pound. The tar- 
iff on both wool and manufactures was reduced in 1948. 

Then the ad valorem is the dollar value of the wool or wool manu- 
factures that are imported into the country. It is not on the pound 
basis and it covers not only wool, as I said before, but wool manufac- 
tures. The manufactured wool goods—that is, the yardage that comes 
into this country—is big competition to our wool because it is made 
up from wool that is produced elsewhere in the world. I might call 
attention to the fact that 154 of our wool mills have closed their doors 
in the last 10 years. They cannot stand competition from abroad be- 
cause of the low cost of foreign labor; and, as a result, the fabrics 
that are coming in are not only made abroad, but they are made of 
foreign wools produced abroad. So that competition hurts the grow- 
ers, too. 

And, for that reason, it seems to me that it would be only fair and 
equitable to add the ad valorem on the wool and the wool manufac- 
tures. 

No. 1, specific is a tax on a sound basis on the wool and fabrics 
imported into this country ; and, No. 2, the ad valorem is a tax imposed 
on the value of the wool and wool manufactures that come in. 

Senator Jonnston. Of the percentage of the wool used in the 
United States, what part is grown in the United States? 

Senator Barrerr. Well, it is about 35 percent at the present time. 

Senator Jounston. And in pounds? 
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Senator Barrerr. We produce about 230 million pounds of shorn 
wool and about 30 million pounds of pulled wool, for a total of about 
260 million pounds. 

And we consume—it varies considerably, but I think it is around, 
well, it is a little less than 600 million pounds a year. We produce 
somewhere between a third and a half of the wool that we consume in 
this country. 

We have great difficulty in selling the wool in this country in com- 
petition with foreign wool because of the fact, in the first place, that 
the tariff is relatively small. And, secondly, the cost of production is 
much less abroad than it is in this country. So that they can produce 
wool at a much lower price. You can ship wool from Australia to 
Boston cheaper than you can ship it from Wyoming to Boston. 

Senator Jounston. Is there any difference in the grade of wool ? 

Senator Barrerr. The difference in the grade of wool, Mr. Chair- 
man, is nonexistent. But, to be fair, I must tell you that there is a 
difference in packaging; that is, in the way it is put up. Over in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, they will take the fleece and trim off the 
edges, so it is just the wool from the back and sides of the sheep. But 
they won’t take the tags on-the fleece. So, it is a pretty clean package, 
you see. 

We do not do that in this country; we put the whole fleece in the 
bags. And, as a consequence, manufacturers impose what they call 
a conversion figure when they are buying wools, and they discount the 
domestic wool because of the fact that these foreign wools come in 
packaged in better shape. So, that is the main difference in the for- 
eign wools as against the domestic wools, The quality of the wool is 
relatively the same. And some of the manufacturers in this country 
use domestic wools largely, others mix them, and I think there are 
some that use foreign wools exclusively. 

Senator Jounston. Say, over the fast 15 years, has our percentage 
of wool consumed in the United States increased or decreased ? 

Senator Barrerr. Our production of wool has decreased terrifically 
during the past 15 years. 

In 1953, we had 49 million head of sheep in this country, and they 
produced about 460 million pounds of wool. Today we have about 27 
million head of sheep in this country producing just about half that 
amount, 230 million pounds of wool. I am speaking now of shorn 
wool. And, even as our production has gone down, it has been difficult 
for us to sell our own market in this country. 

Senator Jonnston. Wool is something that we need, especially in 
case of a war. Do you have anything else that you could suggest that 
would keep our production up more than we are at the present time? 

Senator Barrerr. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I have been in the 
sheep business for a long period of years. I have been through some 
pretty —— times in the early thirties. 

Senator Youne. That is when I quit the sheep business. 

Senator Barrerr. That is when I learned a lot about the sheep 
business, Senator. I will say that much, Senator. I have tried my 
level best to figure out someway that we could keep this industry on 
its feet. And T went through all of the processes that were mentioned 
here yesterday by Mr. Woolley from the American Farm Bureau. I 
do not know of any way that it can be done, except under this pro- 
cedure that we have here under the Wool Act. 
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If you had a tariff, Mr. Chairman, an adequate tariff at the present 
time, it should be somewhere around 75 cents a pound to be effective. 
And, if you had that, you would just open the door and invite competi- 
tion from syntheties in a’big way. 

Senator Youna. You are talking about 75 cents on the cleaned wool? 

Senator Barrerr. On clean wool. I would say that is what it ought 
to be; yes, on clean wool. Probably pretty close to 75 cents on clean 
wool to give us the protection we ought to have, so our wool would 
sell on the market in competition with foreign wools. 

Senator Jounston. So, there is a limit you can go to, though, even 
in the tariff, where you probably will do more harm than good. 

Senator Barrerr. That is what I am afraid of, Mr. Chairman. Now, 
then, I think protection could be worked out with a quota on imported 

_wool. We do have a workable plan on a quota basis on sugar, where 
you restrict the amount of sugar coming in from all of these foreign 
producing countries, and we could probably do that with wool. But 
the State Department just won’t go for that; in fact, State won’ listen 
to it. And, as a consequence, you just start ruling out these different 
procedures, and you come down to the point where there is no other 
method that will do the job but the Wool Act. 

We have a choice of either doing this or doing nothing. That is the 
way, it seems to me, it resolves itself. And, if we want to keep this 
industry operating in this country, I do not know of any other way to 
do it than the method we used under this act. 

Now you have been very kind to me, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
like to suggest this amendment to you here. 

Senator Jounston. We would be glad to have any suggestion. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[S. 2861, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 





AMENDMENT in the nature of a substitute Intended to be proposed by Mr. — to the 
bill (8S. 2861) To extend for an additional four-year period the provisions of the National 


Wool Act of 1954, viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 1954 is amended by striking out the 
second sentence thereof. 


Sec. 2. (a) The first proviso in section 704 of such act is amended by striking 
out “specific” the first time it appears therein, and by striking out “(whether or 
not such specific duties are parts of compound rates)”’. 

(b) The proviso in section 705 is amended by striking out “specific” the first 
time it appears therein, and by striking out “(whether or not such specific duties 
are parts of compound rates)”. 


Amend the title to read : “A bill to amend the National Wool Act of 1954 in order 
to eliminate the termination date for price supports, and for other purposes.” 

Senator Youna. I may say, Senator Barrett, you are a real authority 
on this wool business, and the sheep people could not have a better 
sponsor. I think all farm legislation would stand a better chance in 
Congress if the sponsors knew as much about the subject as you do. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, as I said before, I learned it the hard way. 

Senator Youne. Well you have made a real study of it, too. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Senator. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounsron. We certainly appreciate your coming here and 
giving us this information. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Jounstron. I have a statement here of Senator John A. 
Carroll, of Colorado, which he wants us to make a part of the record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Hon. JoHN A. CARROLL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


I am here today to testify in support of a 4-year extension of the Wool Act of 
1954. 

To Colorado and the whole vast area of the Rocky Mountain West, the extension 
of this act is imperative. The sheep and wool industry is an important factor in 
the economic well-being of Colorado and the Rocky Mountain West. This indus- 
try, long crippled, has been revitalized by the Wool Act. 

We cannot assume, however, that the wool industry is at this moment entirely 
restored to full vitality and economic stability. Failure to extend this act will 
bring about a return to the longtime downward trend that brought the wool 
industry almost to the edge of extinction. 

In 1884 there were nearly twice as many sheep in the United States as there 
are today. 

The seakaiiine of shorn wool in Colorado, for example, declined steadily from 
13,446,000 pounds in 1930 to 10,633,000 pounds in 1957. 

The downtrend in recent years has been checked, but it would have been more 
marked and disastrous had it not been for the stabilizing features of the Wool Act 
of 1954. 

It is estimated that a healthy wool industry should account for at least two- 
thirds of the demestic consumption of wool. Today, less than half of American 
woolen needs are being met by domestic producers. 

Unless the Wool Act is extended that proportion will decline still further and 
this Nation will be almost wholly dependent on foreign producers. 

I do not need to tell the committee that such a situation is dangerous from a 
defense standpoint as well as unhealthy from an economic one. 

I therefore urge that this committee favorably report S. 2861 which extends 
for 4 years the important and beneficial Wool Act of 1954. 


Senator Jonnston. I also have a letter from Frederick G. Payne, 
Senator from Maine, and he wants us to make this a part of the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


FEesrvuary 7, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has come to my attention that public hearings have 
been scheduled on 8S. 2861, the bill to extend the National Wool Act for a period 
of 4 years beginning on February 6. 

The National Wool Act has, over the past 3 years, proven to be a remarkably 
successful method of sustaining production of a commodity without the adverse 
effects which have resulted from other support programs. The act is designed 
to provide for national wool production amounting to 300 million pounds an- 
nually. To this end a price on wool is established each year which will act as 
an incentive to produce that amount. The difference between this incentive 
price to the producer and the actual sale price is made up by the Government. 
Since the inception of the program this incentive price has been held at a con- 
stant level of 62 cents while the market price has varied between 38 and 56 cents. 

Comparison of the Wool Act with other commodity-support programs points 
up additional benefits accruing from it. The Federal Government is not engaged 
in wool merchandising, and wool is produced for sale rather than for Govern- 
ment storage. The wool price today accurately reflects the wool market instead 
of being artificially supported beyond the reach of market activity. This latter 
point is of even greater importance when considered in light of the international 
wool trade and the competitive position of the domestic wool-fabric producers. 
With the market price of wool free to move with the international supply and 
demand, domestic wool textile manufacturers are subject to the same wool-cost 
factors as are their foreign competitors. Other commodity-support programs 
have resulted in gross inequities to the domestic processors through a two-price 
system, The National Wool Act has successfully avoided this problem. 
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Because I feel that this is an excellent program which should be continued I 
joined as a cosponsor of the bill when it was introduced last year. It is my hope 
that the committee will take prompt favorable action on S. 2861 so that the Con- 
gress can approve the extension of the Wool Act in this session. 

It will be appreciated if this letter can be included in the record of the hear- 
ings on S. 2861. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


Senator Jounston. And Senator Langer, of North Dakota has 
asked that this letter be made a part of the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 
Fareo, N. DAK., January 30, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR FrRrenD Britt: We thank you very kindly for your telegram of this 
date, advising that the Senate Agriculture Committee will begin hearings on ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act of 1954, February 6. 

We will not have a representative there from North Dakota, but Jim 
Lemmon or someone from the National Wool Marketing Corp. will represent our 
State. You may if you wish, pass the word along that wool producers of North 
Dakta are 100 percent in favor of extending the National Wool Act, and also, 
that the great majority of them desire to retain section 708 of the act, providing 
the means to raise funds to promote increased consumption of wool and sheep 
products. We feel that this section of the act should be left intact, and that 
wool producers can decide for themselves by referendum if they desire to make 
the section operative. 

With kind personal wishes, and trusting you are in good health and spirits, 
I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
NortH DAKOTA COOPERATIVE WOOL 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
A. C. BJERKEN, General Manager. 


Senator Jounsron. Mr. J. A. Baker. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask one more question of Senator Barveit. 

Aren’t sheep raised in every State in the Union ? 

Senator Barrett. Yes, they are, Senator, and that is a mighty good 
point. Iam glad you mentioned that. 

Furthermore, this act has worked out in a beneficial fashion for 
thousands and thousands of small growers. It fits them very well. 

By that I mean those farmers run from 40 to 80 head of sheep. 
The payments under the act have been made in every State in the 
Union. It has been very helpful to the large growers, of course, but 
it has been of great benefit to thousands of small farmers who run 
a small bunch of sheep without any extra labor. They do not herd 
them, they just turn them aloose and the sheep go around the edges 
of their farms and clean out the weeds. 

Senator Youn. We have a sizable amount of sheep in our State, 
and I know of only a very few producers who are in the sheep business 
exclusively. It is almost always a part of some other operation of the 
farmer. 

There is one other farm operation, and that is dairying, which fits 
very well into the family type of farming. IT do not know of any 
2 commodities that the small farmers go in for more than these 2. 
It lends itself to a smaller operation. 

For example, in wheat, a farmer producing a thousand acres can 
produce wheat considerably cheaper than one can with only a hundred 
acres, 
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Senator Barrett. That is true. 

Senator Young. You cannot do that so much in the wool or dairy 
business. 

Senator Barrerr. That is true, but the fact of the matter is if 
you come east, through [linois, Indiana, Ohio, you will find these 
farms all have from 40 to 75 head of sheep. In the a gate, those 
people are bigger wool producers than we are out West, although 
individuals run larger numbers. 

But taken altogether, those people run a tremendous lot of sheep, 
and they have associations in all these Eastern States, and these people 
are just as much interested in this wool program as we are. 

Senator Youne. There is one other problem you have not solved, 
and probably never will, and that is the killing of sheep by dogs. I 
was a member of the North Dakota State Legislature for the same 
number of years that I have been here, about 13 years. All during 
that time I used to introduce so-called dog bills. I never got any- 
where with them. 

Senator Barrett. That is very true, Senator. I have sat out on the 
hills and watched a band of sheep, a couple thousand or 2,500 head 
of sheep, and have seen a coyote come in, not over a hundred yards 
away from me, and kill a sheep and get away while I was watching the 
whole procedure. Our trouble out there is from coyotes rather than 
the dogs that cause so much trouble in the more thickly settled areas. 

Senator Youne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Jonnston. Thank you, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. J. A. Baker, director, division of legislative 
service, National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. I am privileged to appear before this committee again. 
It is my first appearance this year. 

Senator JonNnston. We are glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. The Farmers Union endorses the various bills that have 
been introduced to extend the Wool Act for 4 additional years. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the im- 
plications to national welfare and security if the Wool Act is not ex- 
tended. As you know, in the years ahead without a continuation 
of the combination of import controls and parity income deficiency 
payments incorporated in the program for wool, market prices of 
wool in the United States will not rise above the world price, income 
of United States wool growers will drop drastically, and domestic 
wool production will almost disappear. The situation could, of 
course, be remedied with constructive action by the executive branch 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and section 22 of 
the Trade Act. But the only way we can be assured that necessary 
action will be taken to meet the clear and present danger of farm eco- 
nomic distress is through enactment into law of the needed measure 
to extend the Wool Act. 
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The need for extending the Wool Act is matched by similar needs 
to improve the depressed farm-income situation generally and to solve 
similar adverse conditions of various other farm commodities. 

We present the following principles that we urge for your consid- 
eration in connection with your deliberations on extension of the 
Wool Act and on other proposed legislation to improve farm income: 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price pee formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the defini- 
tion in existing law. 

2. The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commod- 
ities. This applies to wool as well as other commodities. 

3. Farmers generally need and desire the assistance of Federal 
programs and devices such as the Wool Act to improve their market 
position and greatly strengthen their bargaining power in commodity 
markets. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be 

carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate individ- 
ual commodities. This has been done in the case of wool, but has 
not been applied to lambs and mutton. 
* 5. When several individual commodities are closely and economi- 
cally interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. The 
provisions of the Wool Act should be adopted in workable ways to 
cotton. 

6. The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as Chairman Ellender has sug- 
gested, into a comprehensive one-package overall system of farm in- 
come improvement legislation and operations. Such a bill and 
program would not be complete if extension of the Wool Act is | 
omitted from the comprehensive farm income improvement program. 

7. The law should spell out the specific lower limit of income pro- 
tection below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and 
the specific upper limit above which farmers would not be allowed to 
raise prices by exercise of their federally aided bargaining power. 

This is provided for wool in the Wool Act as now written. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in 
years of full prosperity and full employment. Operation of the wool 

rogram is not a net cost to the United States Treasury because of 
egislation relating to imports. 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory, 
payments in workable combinations with price supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when mar- 
ket demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression and to reduce the attraction of the United 
States market to unusual and unnecessary imports. Such payments 
are a central feature of the wool program. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate family farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger-than-family size 
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industrialized-agricultural-production units. This provision should, 
we feel,-be added to the Wool Act, when it is extended. This could 
take the form of a maximum limitation upon the total wool payment 
to any one producer in any one year. 

11. Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level. This consideration is adequately ful- 
filled by the combination wool program under the act. 

These principles, we are convinced, merit the broad support of tax- 
payers and consumers as well as farmers. As such we believe that 
legislative proposals which embody them will gain sufficient support 
in Congress to fated about ultimate enactment into law. 

Farmers Union seeks to avoid unproductive controversy over details 
of legislative language and administrative mechanics. Our purpose 
is to concentrate on constructive action to improve farm income begin- 
ning this year. To allow the Wool Act to expire would be to reduce, 
not improve, farm income. 

We are encouraged by the growing development of unity of purpose 
and action among representatives of farmers. We have been privi- 
leged to participate informally in joint efforts and. meeting with the 
National Grange and with 35 or so individual commodity producer 
groups of the Conference of Commodity Organizations, including the 
Wool Growers Association. 

We extend to your committee our full cooperation to develop farm 
income improvement proposals, including an extension of the Wool 
Act, that can command the broad congressional support required for 
enactment. 

At this time, I have the privilege and pleasure to read you the 
statement on the Wool Act of Mr. Oren Wright, a member of Indiana 
Farmers Union and the National Farmers Union representative on 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 

T am now reading the statement of Mr. Oren A. Wright. 


STATEMENT OF OREN A. Wricut (GIVEN ny Jonn A. BAKER), NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION REPRESENTATIVE ON THE AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS CoUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Oren A. Wright, a purebred 
sheep breeder and farmer. I live at Greenwood, Ind. I am the National Farmers 
Union representative on the board of directors of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. Thus, both as a grower, as the designated representative of a national 
general farm organization, and as a member of the board of the organization set 
up within the entire sheep-producing industry to activate section 708 of the 
National Wool Act of 1954, I have participated in the activities and benefits of 
the programs established under the act. 

The Farmers Union supported the original enactment of the National Wool 
Act. We believe that during the short period in which the Wool Act has been 
in effect we have seen proof that it is an excellent instrument for restoring price 
stabilization to a livestock industry with two separate commodities to market. 
Remembering that payments for only two marketing years have thus far reached 
the growers, it is easy to conclude that the results thus far have been excellent 
and that only more time is needed to show the act fully effective as a method 
of stabilizing a basic industry and increasing the production of a needed goal. 

Incentive payments utilized for wool fit into the pattern of the need program 
to provide farmer’s a stronger bargaining power in the markets. In testifying, 
Mr. J. A. Baker, representing our organization before the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress as printed in their report of November 22, 1957, 
stated: 

“Imports of competing farm commodities would have to be restricted at all 
times when the domestic market price was below the parity income equivalent 
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level or alternatively, and preferably, a system of parity deficiency or production 
payments would have to be instituted or the two methods be used in combina- 
tion as has been done in the case of wool and sugar.” 

There is no doubt in our minds that the incentive payments approach used 
in combination with a partial tariff protection has proven the economic sound- 
ness of this farm income protection method in regard to wool. 

Being a 2-product industry, incentive payments on the. wool alone, of course, 
cannot fully solve the marketplace price problems of the entire industry when 
lamb income is such a major portion of the total income on sheep. Thus, the 
industry’s own effort in the American Sheep Producers Council through activa- 
tion of section 708 plays a very important role in creation of demand and price 
stabilization for the industry’s two products—wool and lamb. 

I was an original member of the board when ASPC was formed by the major 
industry producer organizations together with the general farm organizations, 
except one, interested in the welfare of the sheep industry to activate section 
708 and develop a method of promotion as permitted by the law. Our organiza- 
tion helped with the educational work to the growers at the time a nationwide 
referendum of producers was held and in which more than 70 percent of the 
producers voting, who also represented more than 70 percent of the production, 
voted in favor of the promotion program and the method of using a portion 
of the incentive payment to finance it. 

I served on the board as we then developed a plan of organization in the 
most democratic manner we could devise so that the producers and organizations 
in every section of the Nation could be represented by delegates and directors 
in relation to the amount of money contributed by the growers in their area. I 
ean testify that we have now developed what we believe to be a most demo- 
cratic type of control by the growers of the expenditure of their money within 
the framework of the intent of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

We believe it to be bringing stability to our market through better distribu- 
tion of the meat production. The National Farmers Union, in working with 
this commodity group whose producers have given unstintingly of their time, 
as well as making the monetary contributions to make it possible, believe we 
have found a true commodity approach by an industry on its own behalf to 
commodity bargaining power. 

We do feel that the funds available for continuation of the act may prove 
to be inadequate in coming years and we fear that Department of Agriculture 
setting of incentive price levels may be too low to accomplish the purposes of 
the act unless Congress make available more funds if needed. 

We approve the approach which has been discussed in meetings of the pro- 
ducer organizations within this commodity group in that rather than restricting 
the effectiveness of the program, the Congress permit 70 percent of all wool 
duties including ad valorem, as well as specific, inasmuch as imports are com- 
petitive with American production, to be made available in order to make suc- 
cessful this combination of partial tariff protection and partial production 
incentive payment approach. The National Farmers Union recommends the 
extension of the Wool Act in its present form with the one suggested amendment 


to provide sufficient funds. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jounston. Any questions? 

Senator Youne. My colleague, Senator Langer, had to leave, but 
he wanted me to state for the record that he, in behalf of Al Bjerken, 
head of the woolgrowers in North Dakota and their 15,000 members 
are wholeheartedly in support of the bill. 

Senator Langer has been a good supporter of this legislation all the 
way through. 

Senator Jonnston. We find him generally supporting these pro- 
grams and trying to help the farmers out. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. We certainly thank you for coming here and 
giving us this information, and also the information you inserted, 
coming from Mr. Oren Wright. 


Mr. Don Clyde, president of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT OF DON CLYDE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, HEBER CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Crype. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Don Clyde and I am president of the National Woel Growers Asso- 
ciation. I am also a woolgrower, residing in Heber City, Utah. I 
have a flock of approximately 4,000 breeding ewes which summer in 
the Wasatch Mountains of Utah and winter in the desert. area of that. 
State. My sheep operation is typical of many others in Utah and 
surrounding States, which have been developed over a period of years 
to make the best possible use of the available grass and water re- 
sources, 

The National Wool Growers Association became 92 years old just 
a few weeks ago. In fact, we were organized in New York State 
immediately following the Civil War. Hartn all of those 92 years 
our organization has been the recognized spokesman for the sheep- 
producing industry of the United States. I am here today to compatte 
request a renewal of the National Wool Act of 1954. In making this 
request, I am speaking not only for the membership of the National 
Wool Growers Association but for wool-producer groups m all the 
48 States, 96 organizations in total. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a list of those associations, and I would like 
to have permission to have them inserted in the record. 

Senator Jounsron. We will be glad to have that done. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

List oF SHEEP-PRODUCER ORGANIZATIONS WuHIcH AUTHORIZED DON CLYDE, PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL Woot Growers Association, To REPRESENT THEM IN A 
Jormnt INDUSTRY REQUEST TO CONGRESS FOR EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL WOOL 
Act or 1954 

ALABAMA 


1. Alabama Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Mr. E. R. Howard, president, 
Route 1, Toney, Ala. 
ARIZONA 


1. Arizona Wool Growers Association, Mr. H. B. Embach, secretary, 14 Hast 
Jefferson Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 


1. Washington County Sheep Association, Mr. Dick Johnston, Fayetteville, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


1. California Wool Growers Association, Mr. W. P. Wing, secretary, 151 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
COLORADO 


1. Colorado Wool Growers Association, Mr. Robert Field, secretary, 4698 Frank- 
lin Street, Denver, Colo. 
2. Colorado Wool Marketing Association, Mr. Newton Bowman, secretary, 101 
Lipan Street, Denver, Colo. 
3. Colorado-New Mexico Wool Marketing Association, Mr. R. EB. Fryback, 
secretary, Durango, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 


1. Connecticut Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. R. Bldred Doyle, president, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Doyle Road, Rockville, Conn. 


21947—58- 7 
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DELAW ARE 


. Delaware Sheep & Wool Association, Mrs. Earl Rambo, secretary, Houston, 


Del. 
FLORIDA 


. Northwest Florida Sheep Growers Association, Mr. Oscar Harrison, secretary, 


DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
GEORGIA 


. Georgia Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. James White, Jr., president, 


2734 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


. Georgia Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Mr. Joe Butler, president, Camilla, 


Ga. 
IDAHO 


. Idaho Wool Growers Association, Mr. M. C. Claar, secretary, Post Office Box 


2598, Boise, Idaho. 


. Idaho Wool. Marketing Association, Mr. R. K. Hart, secretary, Box 547, 


Pocatello, Idaho. 


. American Suffolk Sheep Society, Mr. C. W. Hodgson, secretary, Moscow, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 


. Iilinois Wool Marketing Association, Mr. Dale A. Rouse, secretary, 1208 South 


Central Avenue, Paris, Ll. 
INDIANA 


. Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Mr. Charles Poland, manager, 


47 South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


. American Shropshire Registry Association, Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, secretary- 


treasurer, Post Office Box 678, Lafayette, Ind. 


IOWA 


. Iowa Shéep & Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Mr. Don Pullin, presi- 


dent, Waterloo, Iowa 


. Iowa State Sheep Association, Mr. Dewey Jontz, field representative, State 


House, Des Moines, Iowa 


. American Hampshire Association, Mr. Roy A. Gilman, secretary, Stuart, lowa 


KANSAS 


. Kansas Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. R. F. Cox, director, Kansas 


State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 


. Kentucky Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Mr. R. R. Biddle, manager, 


620 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


. National Sheep Association, Mr. Sam R. Guard, secretary, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


. Louisiana Sheep Growers Association, Mr. P. Chauvin Wilkinson, president, 


Port Allen, La. 


. Louisiana Sugar Belt Sheep Growers Association, Mr. E. H. Graugnard, presi- 


dent, St. James, La. 
MAINE 


. Maine Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. W. P. McDonald, secretary, Vassalboro, 


Maine 


MARYLAND 


. Maryland Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. Edward F. Shepter, president, 
Brightside Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


. National Wool Marketing Corp., Mr. David E. Judd, secretary, 281\ Summer 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


. New England Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Mr. Joseph L. Lavien, presi- 


dent, Sheffield, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 


: Michigan Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, Mr. Seldon D. Harvey, 


secretary, Post Office Box 49, Manchester, Mich. 


. American Oxford Down Record Association, Mr. C. E. Puffenberger, secretary, 


Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


. Michigan Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. H. A. Henneman, secretary, Mich- 


igan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


. Michigan Shropshire Breeders Association, East Lansing, Mich. 
. Michigan Lamb Feeders Association, Hast Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


. Minnesota Wool Growers Association, Carl J. Nadasdy, manager, 101 27th 


Avenue SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Minnesota-Dakota Columbia Breeders Association, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
. Minnesota Sheep Breeders Association, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
. Northern Minnesota Sheep Producers Association, Mr. Norman L. Anderson, 


president, Middle River, Minn. 


. Southern Minnesota Sheep Breeders Association, Le Center, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 


. Mississippi Purebred Sheep Breeders, Mr. Rogers G. Davis, president, Natchez, 


Miss. 
MISSOURI 


. American Corriedale Association, Mr. Rollo E. Singleton, secretary, 108 


Parkhill, Columbia, Mo. 


. Midwest Wool Marketing Association, Mr. Frank C. Rice, 911 Wyoming 


Street, Kansas City 1, Mo. 


. Missouri Livestock Association, Mr. Wallace Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


Northeast Missouri Hampshire Association, Mr. V. B. Vandiver, Leonard, Mo. 


. Montadale Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. E. H. Mattingly, secretary, 61 


Angelica Street, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


. National Lamb Feeders Association, Mr. Carl Montegna, secretary, 200 Live- 


stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 


. Montana Wool Growers Association, Mr. Everett E. Shuey, secretary, Live- 


stock Building, Helena, Mont. 


. Northwest Wool Marketing Association, Mr. 8S. E. Whitworth, manager, Placer 


Hotel Building, Helena, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 


. Nebraska Wool Growers Association, Mr. Dwight Holaway, vice president, 


Crawford, Nebr. 
NEVADA 


. Nevada Wool Growers Association, Mr. John E. Humphrey, secretary, Post 


Office Box 1429, Reno, Nev. 
Nevada Wool Marketing Association, Mr. George Swallow, secretary, Bly, Nev. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


. New Hampshire Sheep Breeders Association, Mr..Hdwin:H. Keith, nee 


treasurer, North Sutton, N. H. 
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NEW JERSEY 


1. New Jersey Hampshire Sheep Association, Mrs. DB. L. Boardman, seeretary, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


2. New Jersey Sheep Breeders Association, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 





NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association, Miss Isabel Benson, secretary, Box 
421, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Sheep Growers Cooperative Association, Mr. Stephen B. 
Whitaker, manager, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

. New York State Purebred Sheep Improvement Project and New York State 

Sheep Growers Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 

. New a Te Corriedale Association, Mr. Fred C. Tilton, secretary, Hol- 
comb, N. Y. 

Schuyler County Sheep Breeders Cooperative, Mr. Robert Beattie, secretary, 
Hector, N. Y. 

‘ aca New York Lamb Feeders, Mr. Stephen Hawley, president, Batavia, 
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NORBTH OAROLINA 


. North Carolina Wool Pools, Mr. A. V. Allen, secretary, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


. North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, Mr. A. C. Bjerken, 
manager, Post Office Box 1186, Fargo, N. Dak. 
. Missouri Slope Wool Growers Association, Center, N. Dak. 


OHIO 


. Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Mr. Paul A. Getz, manager, 2050 
South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 

2. Ohio Sheep Improvement Association, Mr. Ralph H. Grimshaw, secretary, 
Plumb Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
. Oklahoma Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Mr. Otto 8S. Cox, Delaware, 


Okla. 
OREGON 










. Oregon Wool Growers Association, Mr. J. P. Steiwer, secretary, Fossil, Oreg. 
. American Romney Breeders Association, Withyeombe Hall, Corvailis, Oreg. 
. Pacific Wool Growers, Mr. R. A. Ward, general manager, 734 Northwest 14th 
Avenue, Portland 9, Oreg. 


one 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. American Cheviot Sheep Society, Mr. S. R. Gates, secretary, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 

. American Southern Breeders Association, Mr. W. L. Henning, secretary, 
State College, Pa. 

. Continental Dorset Club, Mr. J’. R. Henderson, secretary, Hickory, Pa. 

. Pennsylvania Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Mr. W. A. Thompson, presi- 

dent, Waynesboro, Pa, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


. Rhode Island Sheep Cooperative, Mr. Irving Hazard, president, Saunderstown, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. South Carolina Sheep Breeders Association, Inc., Mr. Ola Forbes, president, 
Mountville, S. C. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, Mr. John H. Widdoss, 
secretary, Belle Fourche, 8S. Dak. 

2. South Dakota Wool Growers Association, Mr. Robert Dailey, president, 
Flandreau, 8S. Dak. i 

TENNESSEE | 


1. Tennessee Wool Growers Association, Mr. P. A. Merriwether, Clarksville, | 
Tenn. 
TEXAS | 


1. Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association, Mr. Ernest Williams, secretary, 
Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo, Tex. 

2. American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association, Route 1, Box 533, San 
Angelo, Tex. 


UTAH 


1. Utah Wool Growers Association, Mr. James A. Hooper, secretary, 855 South 
Fourth West, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
2. Utah Wood Marketing Association, Mr. James A. Hooper, secretary, 855 South 
Fourth West, Salt Lake City, Utah 
8. Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. Alma Dsplin, secretary, Box 315, 
Logan, Utah 
VERMONT i 


1. Vermont Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. Don Balch, secretary, Burlington, 
Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


1. United Wool Growers Association, Mr. K. A. Keithly, manager, Dayton Pike, 
Post Office Box 187, Harrisonburg, Va. 

2. Southwest Virginia Sheep Breeders Association, Mr. G. Allen, Jr., secretary, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

8. Valley-Northern Virginia Sheep Breeders Association, Blacksburg, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


1. Washington Wool Growers Association, Mr. Philip B. Kern, secretary, Hast 
Cherry Lane, Ellensburg, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1. West Virginia Wool Marketing Association, F. L. Miles, secretary, 476 Hite 
Street, Morgantown, W. Va. i 
2. American & Delaine-Merino Association, Mr. Charles M. Swart, secretary, i 
4000 Water Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
3. West Virginia Purebred Sheep Breeders’ Association, Mr. F. L. Miles, secre- 
tary, Morgantown, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 


1. Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers’ Association, Mr. R. BE. Richards, man- 
ager, 530 East Corcoran Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2. Wisconsin Sheep Breeders’ Co-op & Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. A. L. Pope, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


WYOMING 


1. Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, Mr. J. B. Wilson, secretary, McKin- 
ley, Wyo. 

2. Wyoming Wool Marketing Association, Mr. W. T. Kirk, manager, 401 East 
15th Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Mr. Crype. Sheep are produced in all of the 48 States. In fact, 
Government records will show that out of the 3,057 counties in the 
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United States there were only 15 of them where sheep are not pro- 
duced and, consequently, only 15 counties which were not actually 
nefited under this program. 

In behalf of we people who raise sheep and wool in the United 
States, I want to express to the Congress our deep appreciation for 
your foresight in passing the National Wool Act in 1954. This action 
clearly indicates your recognition of the serious problems our industry 
was facing and a sincere desire to place our strategic wool industry 
on a sound economic footing. 

It is also with pleasure and pride that we report to you what has 
been scotnintiiiad and the sincere effort on the part of the American 
woolgrower to make the National Wool Act work. The act is help- 
ing create stability out of a chaotic condition which existed in one of 
America’s oldest industries in 1954. It has enabled us to begin a long- 
term program to completely rehabilitate an enterprise which has 
aon an important role in the affairs of the Nation. As. wool- 
growers we are truly appreciative of the great confidence you have 
placed in us and the wonderful support that you have given our indus- 
try. It has replaced fear and despair with hope and confidence that 
the future of our industry will again be bright. 

Senator Younes. May I interrupt at this point ? 

One of the reasons why you get this all-out support for your pro- 

ram, I think, is the type of people that you have out in the various 
States. I have never known of a group in agriculture that has been 
as appreciative of any work you do on their behalf as the woolgrowers. 

Al Bjerken in my State, I might say is one of the finest men in, the 
field of agriculture that I know of, and a very good personal friend. 

One of the reasons I am dropping everything else to attend these 
meetings is because of Al Bjerken and the woolgrowers of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Ciype. Thank you, Senator. 

We have seen approximately a 50-percent reduction in sheep num- 
bers between 1942 and 1954. Six years prior to 1954, in 1948 a 25 
percent cut in the tariff on imports of raw wool was negotiated under 
the Trade Agreements Act. Duties on wool textiles were likewise 
reduced in 1948. Our tariff protection was further reduced by the 
inflation which our country experienced between 1942 and 1954. 
The drop in the value of the dollar when applied to a cents per pound 
duty on wool imports, reduced the amount of protection which the 
tariff afforded our industry to such an extent that it could not and 
does not compensate for the high operating costs in the sheep industry 
of the. United States as compared to costs in foreign producing coun- 
tries. The tariff today represents less than one-third of the pro- 
tection it gave us before World War IT. 

Due to this substantial loss in tariff protection and the further fact 
that our wool was going into a Government stockpile under a loan 
program, we requested in 1953 an investigation under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to confirm our contention that fur- 
ther tariff protection was needed. As a result of this investigation, 
the United States Tariff Commission found that a tariff increase was 
necessary to protect the then existing support program for wool. 

However, the administration decided that due to the necessity of 
maintaining the friendliest of relations with our allies, that this 
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recommended tariff increase was inadvisable. The President had 
recognized that with sheep numbers having been reduced: from 56 
million in 1942 to 31 million in 1952, that relief for the wool industry 
was most essential. In 1953 he ordered a study made to determine 
what type of program could be instituted which would give stability 
to the domestic sheep industry and which would also be consistent 
with the United States policy for an expanding foreign trade: We 
cooperated in this study and joined in bringing the results to you. 

t was recommended that in lieu of tariff increases as a method of 
halting further reduction in sheep numbers that the present inade- 
quate tariffs be not further raised but that the duties collected should 
be made to do double duty by using these funds for the relief of the 
industry when imports depressed prices of domestic wool below our 

roduction costs. It was at that time that the Congress passed the 
National Wool Act. 

I can say without hesitation that this act has been the salvation of the 
sheep industry, and if it had not been enacted I know that many pro- 
ducers in the business today would have been forced to reduce their 
herds or liquidate them entirely. The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation conducted an extensive survey this winter in large sheep-pro- 
ducing States. Questionnaires were sent to financial institutions which 
make operating loans to sheep producers. This survey showed that in 
the western range States the two incentive pe ments made to date 
under the National Wool Act has meant the difference between profit 
and loss for the majority of the sheep producers. 

Now that a serious and prolonged drought in the Western and South- 
western States is well on its way out, there are a number of indications 
that a definite increase in ap production and consequently an in- 
crease in wool production is on the way. In fact, during 1956, when we 
were still in a drought in some areas, 26 States showed some increases 
in sheep numbers, and 12 held population at the previous year’s levels. 
However, 10 States, mostly in the West and Southwest, showed de- 
creases due to these serious drought conditions. Texas, the largest 
sheep State of the Nation, had to liquidate 18 percent of its sheep num- 
bers because of drought-ravaged candied during the years 1955 
and 1956. 

Range and feed conditions during 1957 have, however, been greatly 
improved. Demand for breeding ewes of all ages this fall and winter 
is far exceeding the available supply, showing the tremendous interest 
in increasing production. We feel confident that the sheep population 
numbers to be released by the United States Department of Agriculture 
this month will show the increase is underway. 

Increases in wool production, the goal of the act, could hardly be 
expected to come much sooner than 1958, when we consider that the 
first incentive payment under the act reached growers only 18 months 
ago. Only 2 incentive payments have been made under the act, and the 
drought began to subside only 9 months back. Furthermore, the very 
nature of the sheep enterprise makes rapid production increases im- 

ossible. It takes time to build up flock numbers even under the most 

avorable conditions. Only one lamb crop can be produced in a year. 
All lambs are not ewe lambs. And it takes 2 years to get the first pro- 
duction from your young ewes, while full production cannot be reached 
in less than 3 years from the lamb crop. 
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The act has restored confidence and a modest profit in the sheep in- 
dustry, has prevented considerable liquidation, and now shows it can 
rovide the needed incentive to increase wool production to meet our 
efense needs. Furthermore, it has enabled wool to move directly into 
consumption on a free market at prices competitive with synthetic 
fibers. Since the Wool Act came into operation not one single pound 
of wool has gone into Government storage. 

There is no better point in my statement than this, to compliment 
the Department of Agriculture on the orderly and complete —. 
of the wool accumulated from the previous program. When the Wool 
Act became effective, the CCC owned 150 million pounds of wool. 
This was piled up under the former Government-support program. 
The last pound of that wool was sold the second week of ember 
and the Government no longer has to merchandise wool. Continu- 
ation of our present Wool Act will keep it that way. 

Furthermore, one section of this beneficial legislation enables grow- 
ers to help themselves. Section 708 of the act has authorized the 
establishment of a self-help program through which growers authorize 
use of their own funds to stabilize and promote markets for wool 
and lamb. 

The aims of this self-help program on the part of growers are to 
strengthen our markets and iron out severe fluctuations in lamb and 
wool prices. In providing this self-help provision, Congress again 
recognized the difference between the problems of sheep production 
in deficient supply and those of other commodities produced in 
surplus. 

We produce two products, lamb and wool. They are totally unre- 
lated in the problem of establishing sound consumer demand. To 
sell wool, we must compete with vast sums being spent to publicize 
and advertise synthetics. The decreasing supply of lamb due to the 
reduced sheep population so narrowed our markets during the past 
15 years that we have lost steady consumer demand. 

For many years we have contributed financially to the National 
Livestock ani Meat Board. We are continuing to do so even with 
the establishment of the American Sheep Producers Council. While 
we have the greatest respect for the work of the meat board, that 
organization has not been in a position to promote individual com- 
modities such as lamb, faced with reduced consumer demand. 

They are not permitted to do direct advertising and they are not 
in any position to help us on wool promotion. As a two-product 
industry in a highly competitive market, only the sheep-producer 
organizations can do this job effectively. We recognize the value of 
the work of the meat board in research and education and in the 
general promotion of all red meats. We want to compliment them 
for their accomplishments, but must call to the attention of this com- 
mittee that they alone cannot carry the burden of proper promotion 
and advertising for our peculiar two-product industry. I am sure 
that this committee will be interested in the report of what the growers 
are doing for themselves through their American Sheep Producers 
Council which is to be presented to you later by Mr. G. N. Winder, 
the president of that organization. In this report we believe the sheep 
producers have real proof of their own efforts to help themselves and 
make the Wool Act work. 
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Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to digress. Mera eA 
there was a question raised on the voting on the referendum whic 
was put out by the Secretary of Agriculture under section 708. And 
I have here the figures. The number of sheep producers who voted 
in the referendum to establish section 708 in 1955 was 67,277. The 
number who voted affirmatively was 47,954, while those who voted 
against the establishment was 19,334. The percentage who voted 
affirmatively was 71.27 percent. Now, the number of sheep owned 
by the men who voted was 12,981,165. The number of sheep owned 
by those who voted affirmatively was 9,297,919, while those who voted 
against it owned 3,620,246 sheep. Now, there was some question as to 
how available and how long this voting continued. Sheep producers 
were permitted a total of 51 days in which to determine the way in 
which they wished to vote in the referendum and to file their vote. 
Every effort was made to encourage growers to vote, regardless of 
whether they were for or against the promotion program. Growers 
were urged to vote by the United States Department of Agriculture— 
the National Wool Growers Association, the State Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the various farm and livestock organizations. 

I would like to continue, Mr. Chairman, with my statement. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Mr. Crype. The hearings and study made in committee on the bill 
to extend the Wool Act affords Congress the opporttinity to review 
its operation and accomplishments. Prior to 1954 the Chiveisemnene 
and the industry had, over a period of years, sought ways to halt the 
declining production of wool in the United States. Never before has 
one of them proved successful. There have been various loan pro- 
grams and purchase programs. All of them created Government 
stockpiles which in turn continued as a depressant on the open 
market. 

Our industry is united in saying to you that we have found this, 
the National Wool Act, a sound program for stabilizing the economy 
of the sheep industry. I am sure that you can recognize that, until 
Congress decides whether to extend the act this year, it will be difficult 
to borrow money to finance increased production. The reason for this 
is that livestock production is a longtime operation, requiring con- 
siderable capital investment, so there is urgent need for Congress to 
establish a policy on this matter as soon as is feasible. : 

The act provides that payments shall be limited to an amount equal 
to 70 percent of the specific duties on wool and wool manufactures 
commencing with January 1, 1953. Since the provisions of the Wool 
Act did not become effective until April 1, 1955, a backlog of funds 
was available for payments. We anticipate a small reserve following 
the present 4-year operation of the program. Because of a combina- 
tion of factors, during the first 2 years of the program’s operation, 
farm prices of wool were lower than expected. Fund requirements 
were greater than were anticipated by either the Government or the 
industry. 

In the past 3 years we have seen a tremendous increase in wool 
imports arriving here in the form of manufactured fabrics and less 
wool arriving in its raw state. There are these factors: (1) There has 
been 150 million pounds of Government stockpile wool fed into thé 
market; (2) under the act we have fed our domestic production di- 
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rectly into the market where before much was going into a stockpile 
rather than into market; (3) wool consumption has been down and 
therefore total imports of raw wool have been down. The specific 
duties have thus not provided as much in funds as was anticipated at 
the time of the passage of the act. 

Inasmuch as these imported fabrics are lessening the demand on the 
art of the American manufacturer for wool, we feel that it is only 
air that the finished fabric imports carry a greater share of the cost 

of this program, if it becomes necessary. We also feel that this is a 
better approach than a suggestion that 100 percent of duties on raw 
wool be made available for the act, because that would disrupt a long- 

established program of the Congress to use 30 percent of the tariff 
duties under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act for other 
agricultural supported programs. It is interesting to note that wool 
duties alone in the 12-year period of 1942 through 1953, the time when 
our production was dwindling, contributed $385 million to 86 other 
agricultural commodities, without one penny going to the wool-grow- 


industry. 

We feel that this year the incentive level set. by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture could justifiably have been increased because of the increased 
costs to the producer which have developed since this act went into 
effect. However, we can realize that the present limitation in the act 
on the use of funds caused the Department to take into consideration 
availability of funds rather than the incentive level needed to further 
increase production on the basis of our costs. 

It would be a very simple matter to make the act operative on a 
truly incentive basis if the word “specific” in sections 704 and 705 
was removed along with the following parenthetical phrase in each 
section reading, “whether or not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates.” 

The present language is proving to be a limiting factor on fund 
availability to such an extent that a part of the intent of the act to 
encourage production is lost. If the word “specific” is removed, as 
requested, funds would be available for incentive payments up to an 
amount equal to 70 percent of both the specific and the ad valorem 
duties on wool and wool manufactures. 

Congress has recognized that wool has a strategic importance in 
war or peace. It is necessary to the economy of the country. It har- 
vests the natural resources of our grazing lands, particularly in the 
vast arid regions of the West. It provides employment for many 
thousands of people. It provides taxes for our schools. Let me cite 
an example of my own personal knowledge. In Rich County, Utah, a 
few years ago, some of the major livestock outfits were unable to pay 
their taxes when they were due. That fall there was no money to open 
the schools in that county. It was not until the sheepmen could raise 
the money to pay their taxes, at the request of the local school board, 
that the schools did and could open. 

And to cite a case of utilization of the natural resources of our graz- 
ing lands, in my own State of Utah, comprising over 52 million acres, 
less than 3 million is under cultivation because of the limited water 
supply. That leaves us with 49 million acres of land that would be 
wasteland if it were not for livestock to harvest the available feed. 
This is certainly essential to the arid regions of the Western States, 
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both as a tax base and to bring to our economy what wealth we can 
produce on these acres where forage is so limited. ‘ 

In the Midwest the sheep industry is essential to diversified agri- 
culture and more and more a little band of sheep is becoming an eco- 
nomically profitable enterprise, particularly on the small farms, with 
a minimum of labor requirement. 

When we get in the South, we find sheep getting their feed require- 
ments by grazing on and thereby controlling unwanted grass and 
weeds. We even found, to the surprise of some of us westerners, that 
there is dual purpose in barns in some areas used for tobacco storage 
during certain seasons and as maternity wards for lambs in the spring. 

In summary, the woolgrowers of the United States and their 
respective organizations in 48 States, earnestly request that you extend 
the provisions of the Wool Act of 1954 under the declare licy of 
Congress to increase wool production as a measure of seilahakGemeits 
and in promotion of the general economic welfare. 

We further request that sections 704 and 705 be amended to remove 
the word “specific” and the following parenthetical phrase in order to 
provide a more practical limit within which to develop a proper 
incentive program. 

We offer you the pledge of the industry to use our best efforts 
through the self-help provisions to make this act work to the best 
advantage of the industry and the United.States at the least possible 
cost to our Government. 

In closing my testimony, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I have 
been somewhat puzzled with the attitude of one of the major farm 
organizations in their efforts to discredit this beneficial legislation. 
In fact I might say in all honesty that I have been somewhat embar- 
rassed by their attempt to discourage the extension of the Wool Act 
because they disagree with one principle which is contained therein. 
For years | have eat a member of this organization, and I regard it 
as a beneficial association dedicated to the improvement of agricul- 
ture. The growing of wool is one segment of agriculture. I don’t 
like the implication of the word “checkoff.” It is not a common word 
used by farm people. 

Senator Youne. Isn’t the term “checkoff” usually applied to dues 
in an organization ? 

Mr. Ciypg. Yes, sir. But I don’t believe it is applied to farm dues. 

Senator Younc. Farm membership dues in some organizations. 
They have an automatic checkoff. 

‘ Mr. Crype. It may be, Senator, it hasn’t got as far out West as I 
ive. 

In the State that I live in, the woolgrowers have a predatory animal 
program. It was devised at one of our annual conventions. They 
asked the State legislature to pass a law permitting a $25 million 
assessment on their sheep. The legislature responded to the request 
and then turned the money back to the State committee appointed by 
the woolgrowers, who spend the money to control coyotes, wildcats, 
and mountain lions. Does this procedure now constitute a checkoff? 
The State collects the money; the growers spend it to protect their 
flocks and there are no refunds. 

We have a similar setup in the brand inspection law. The live- 
stock bear a small tax. The amount collected is. supplemented by 
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State funds. This money is spent to register brands and, at strategic 

ints, checking stations are established to check transits of branded 
ivestock for the protection of growers against theft. Does this now 
become a checkoff? With the aid of the State, the funds are collected. 
There are no refunds, on requests of growers, because it is a program 
under which all growers are mutually benefited. As a wool grower, 
I have reduced my sheep losses by controlling of predators. I have 
only an occasional loss by theft, thanks to the brand-inspection 
program. 

Why should I not now join with the other members of my industry 
in instituting a workable program to sell my products, lamb and 
wool, to the American consumer, without someone objecting and 
calling it a checkoff system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Have you any questions? 

Senator Youne. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Has this farm organization of which you are a 
member, in its Utah component, supported the wool bill or opposed it? 

Mr. Cuiypz. They have supported it, very earnestly. 

Senator Munpr. I thought they had. It was the national policy 
to which you object, on the part of the organization, rather than the 
State group ? 

Mr. Criypr. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. We find that true in a lot of other commodities, 


Mr. Cuypr. I think that is true, Senator. The thing I was trying 
to point out is that there isn’t anything very different in this pro- 
gram. It is just a combination of people pooling their money to 
advance their products for their own welfare. But there was some 
objection raised yesterday that they seemed to think this 708 was 
a very unusual feature, particularly in farm organizations. But it 
seems to me that, in our operations out there, it runs pretty much 
through most of our statutes, speaking of the State. 

Senator Youne. I assume you have reference to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. I know of no opposition by the North 
Dakota Farm Bureau to this legislation. 

Mr. Crype. We have no opposition in our State, but, of course, 
other States did. 

Senator Jounston. Any other questions? 

We thank you, sir. 

We have here with us at this time one of our Senators who is very 
much interested in this particular bill; and I found him interested 
in all of the agricultural matters, I think, pertaining to farmers or 
loans—so he said the other day. Senator Mundt from South Dakota. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. While I am not a 
member of this subcommittee, I am very interested in the work being 
done under your able chairmanship on this bill and on other prob- 
lems coming before the subcommittee on their way up to our full 
committee. 

Senator Jounston. You are on the full committee. 

eer Younes. I thought he was a member of the subcommittee 
also. 

Senator Munpr. No, but when I get a change, I come into the sub- 
committee meetings. It helps on the work of our full committee. 
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Senator Jounston. You may proceed. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to have made a part of the record at 
this point a telegram directed to me by Gov. Joe Foss endorsing the 
bill to extend the Wool Act. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 


Pierre, 8. Dak., February 6, 1958. 
Senator Kart Munpt, 


United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Please inform Senate Committee considering S. 2861 of the importance of an 
extension of the Wool Act to the woolgrowers of South Dakota and other wool- 
producing States. This program has given the wool industry a definite shot 
in the arm and I urge expeditious and favorable consideration of this important 
extension. 


Gov. Jor Foss. 
Senator Munpr. We have a witness from South Dakota, Mr. Chair- 
man. Heis Mr. James Lemmon of Lemmon, 8, Dak. 
Senator Jonnston. All right, Mr. James H. Lemmon. 
Senator Munpt. Mr. Lemmon is one of the best authorities in our 
State on these farm problems, and I think his statement will be very 
informative. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. LEMMON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WOOL 
MARKETING CORP., LEMMON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Lemmon. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committe, my name 
is James H. Lemmon and J live in Lemmon, 8. Dak. I am president 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp. We are a national organiza- 
tion owned and operated by State and regional grower marketing 
organizations. Our board of directors at the national level is made 
up of one grower representative from each of our member associa- 
tions. In the aggregate, there are 85,000 members who pool their wool 
at local and regional level and market through the national organi- 
zation. 

Incidentally, Senator Young, and my friend, Senator Mundt, on 
my left, your two associations—that is, the North Dakota Association 
and the South Dakota Association—are two of the most vigorous mar- 
keting rganizations in our membership. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I am going to make only 
a brief résumé of my statement and file this statement with you for 
further consideration of the committee. This is, of course, done in 
the interests of time-saving. 

Senator JoHnston. We appreciate that, sir. The whole statement 
will be put in the record. 

Mr. Pee I want to say, however, before I begin, that I concur 
in, that our organization in every way endorses, the statement just 
made by Mr. Clyde of the National Wool Growers Association. 

I am reading from a part of my statement, page 2: 

I believe I could best serve the purpose of this hearing if I were to address 
myself primarily to the position of the smaller producer in terms of woolgrowers 
who use sheep as a part of an overall farm-production program, where it pro- 
vides diversification and, in many instances, a small source of cash family income 
twice a year. Once when the grower sells his wool and the second time when 
he sells his lambs. 

I just want to say to you, Senator Young, that possibly you remem- 
ber, and I am sure Senator Mundt remembers, that in the 1930’s— 


— ——————— 
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when you and I were talking the other day about the limited income 
of the farmer—that in your State particularly, you people got to- 
gether, recognized the need for diversified income; your railroad com- 
panies and your banks organized a corporation that furthered the in- 
vestment in sheep to populate your farms, so as to supplement the 
income on the grain farms of North Dakota. This was very extensive 
in your State; to a limited degree, Senator Mundt, in our State. 
Following that period, we. went into that era in which the prices were 
fixed, frozen, and the sheep population began to diminish. But prop- 
erly handled, the income from sheep supplements have been very help- 
= rahe. the farmer; and it is going to happen again if we can pass this 

ill. 

I am sure most Members of Congress will remember that section 
708, permitting the industry to advertise and promote its products, 
was made a part of the original Wool Act primarily because the prob- 
lems facing the wool-producing industry are somewhat different from 
other commodity problems. United States production is in deficient 
supply and thus Congress decided to treat wool on a separate basis, 
insofar as Government policy is concerned. 

I would like to stress in that regard the problems we have found 
ourselves in. We don’t just believe, we know, we have a superior 
product in both wool and lamb. However, because of the fact that 
they are deficiency commodities and we don’t produce enough of 
them, we have neglected putting on promotion programs pointing out 
their superiority. As a result, our markets have narrowed. 

Now, I will turn to page 4, the second paragraph: 

Very frankly, gentlemen, section 708 and the resulting grower-promotion pro- 
gram is actually more important to our smaller producer members than the 
incentive-payment feature. To a grower of 20 ewes on a tobacco farm in Ken- 
tucky or a grain farmer in Indiana, the incentive payment for 1957 is hardly 
likely to be bigger than $18. But that same grower is willing to put up $2 of 
that money to promote his products to try to stabilize his prices in the free 
market place. We feel that in doing this, the American woolgrowers have shown 
this Government their sincerity in attempting to build a sound sheep economy 
and live as little as possible under a Government price-support program. 

In other words, that is the self-help program. And I want to say to 
you gentlemen that, in the small producing States which I have cov- 
ered rather generally for the past several months, I would almost 
guarantee you that we would get 80 to 90 percent support of sec- 
tion 708 of the wool bill, which they consider the self-help program, 
toward an end that, when we might not have some kind of a wool 
program, they would move their price relationship into the category 
of profit. 

enator Youne. Is it not true, Mr. Lemmon, that organizations 
comprising members other than farmers often criticize farm pro- 
ducers for not promoting sale of their own commodities? 

Mr. Lemmon. Very definitely so. Evidently they feel we have not 
been progressive, we have not properly advertised or presented our 
product to the public—and we have been remiss; there is no use in 
our questioning that. Here we have a limited supply of land, we 
have a limited supply of wool, and we rested on our laurels of what 
we had in a deficient supply. And we have only ourselves to blame 
for this having gone out of the market place as it has. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be emphasized 
that this section 708 fund, creating a demand and thereby pushing 
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the price up in the market place, is the very best protection the Gov- 
ernment has that its public funds do not dwindle beyond the point 
where they are effective. And I cannot understand how = farm 
organization that in the main has advocated good substantial grow- 
ing prices in the market places should object to the very tactics that 
should be employed by the producers. ‘There is an element of in- 
consistency; and I have listened to their spokesman with as much 
attention and consideration as I can, but they seem to be walking up 
and down the hill, acting like a yo-yo, so far as this piece of legisla- 
tion is concerned. 

Senator Young. That is one problem that a general farm organiza- 
tion cannot undertake too well, because they represent so many differ- 
ent commodities. It would be pretty diffeult to undertake a sales- 
promotion program for a particular commodity, whereas a commodity 
group can do this. I think the commodity group fits into the plan of 
a general farm organization. ‘They can work together. 

Mr. Lemmon. That is why we are asking for this extension. That 
is why we are for it. We want to get ourselves in a position, just as 
fast as possible, on a self-sustaining basis, like other business organ- 
izations do. 

Senator Munpr. To do that, you have to ey expand the 
market for sheep products. The people need more wool; they should 
use more wool. Somebody has to tell the story. 

Mr. Lemmon. Now, I will turn to page 6, paragraph 3: 

In your consideration of the need for extending the provisions of the Na- 
tional Wool Act, I hope you will take into consideration the fact that small-farm 
flocks of sheep do play a very definite role in balancing farm operations. 

I have covered that briefly, but I know that is coming. We who 
live out west of the Missouri River and have larger flocks, find it 
necessary to reduce our flocks; and the increased production is coming 
from where you live, Senator Mundt, and where you live, Senator 
Young, just as sure as there is anything in the world. 

Senator Munpr. I noticed when driving around the State this fall, 
Jim, over in the eastern part of the State, increasingly you see a small 
flock of sheep on those regular, typical quarter sections or 240-acre 
farms in South Dakota. 

Mr. Lemmon. There has been definitely a great demand for ewes 
to go into what we call the fleece-wool areas all fall. It is on the in- 
crease, and it will begin to be evident by the records of the sheep 
population. 

teading from page 8, the last paragraph: 

I should like to conclude with this statement: I do not believe I have ever 
seen such unanimous support for any program or law adopted by Congress as 
there is among sheep growers for this act. 

Senator Younc. May I interrupt at this point. It was not so 
unanimous when this legislation was first adopted. Many sheep 
growers did not like any program at all and would have liked to stay 
away from it. 

Senator Munpr. We preferred the tariff protection; and when we 
could not get that tariff protection, they settled for this. 

Mr. Lemmon (reading) : 


This has been true in every meeting I have attended and in all parts of the 
United States. It is true in the range areas and it is true in the areas where the 
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smallest of farm flock production predominates. We sincerely urge your ap- 
proval of S. 2861 and your cooperation in obtaining early enactment to provide 
us with a continuing stability in our economy. 


Now, gentlemen, I wish to thank you for permitting me the ge rilege 
of presenting the position of the member associations of the National 
Wool Marketing Corp. and myself. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for your statement, it was a very good 
one. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. You lived up to your advance billing. 

Mr. Lemmon. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lemmon is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is James H. Lemmon 
and I live in Lemmon, 8S. Dak. I am president of the National Wool Marketing 
Corp. We are a national organization owned and operated by State and 
regional grower marketing organizations. Our board of directors at the na- 
tional level is made up of one grower representative from each of our member 
associations. In the aggregate, there are 85,000 members who pool their wool 
at local and regional level and market through the national organization. 

I emphasize this so that you might understand that in supporting the position 
of the National Wool Growers Association as the representatives of the industry, 
I shall attempt to not duplicate what Mr. Clyde has said to you, but bring you 
an additional viewpoint. I want you to know that we do endorse in its en- 
tirety the position taken by the National Wool Growers in support of the re- 
newal of the Wool Act. While the membership of our organization parallels 
that of the National Wool Growers Association to some small degree, one of the 
purposes served by our organization is to provide a medium whereby the smaller 
growers of the United States might pool their wool and through grading and 
other handling practices market it to the best advantage of the producer. I 
have been president of this organization for 17 years and mention that personal 
reference only for you to understand that I have been in a position to follow 
developments in the market place of the American wool grower throughout the 
period from before World War II up until today. 

I think this committee can readily understand the position of a wool grower 
whose operation is large enough that it is his major source or nearly so of total 
income. I believe I could best serve the purpose of this hearing if I were to 
address myself primarily to the position of the smaller producer in terms of wool 
growers who use sheep as a part of an overall farm production program, where 
it provides diversification and, in many instances, a small source of cash family 
income twice a year. Once when the grower sells his wool and the second time 
when he sells his lambs. 

I am sure most Members of Congress will remember that section 708, permit- 
ting the industry to advertise and promote its products, was made a part of the 
original Wool Act primarily because the problems facing the wool-producing 
industry are somewhat different from other commodity problems. United 
Statés production is in deficient supply and thus Congress decided to treat wool 
on a separate basis, insofar as Government policy is concerned. 

I would like to stress in that regard the problems we have found ourselves in. 
We don’t just believe—we know we have a superior product in both wool and 
lamb. However, because of the fact that they are deficiency commodities and 
we, don’t produce enough. of them we have neglected putting on promotion pro- 
grams pointing out their superiority. As a result, our markets have narrowed. 

Take lamb, for instance. We do not produce enough to satisfy the demands 
of the United States over a period of 12 months with a result that a new genera- 
tion of housewives since World War II hardly consider it a part of their diet 
or household budget. That in turn resulted in our production going into a very 
narrow marketing field in places like Boston, New York, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Then when the lambs did go to market in such a narrow 
purchasing area, we found ourselves facing an oversupply in these small market 
dreas. It has taken promotion to begin to widen that market sufficiently to 
prevent the position of a surplus actually created by a short supply. 

On January 21, 1958, the Agricultural Marketing Service issued a report on 
the findings of a survey on lamb availability in the markets. That survey 
showed that in 1955 only 39 percent of the retail stores handling fresh, red 
meats sold any lamb, either seasonally or on a year-round basis. I hope the De- 
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partment of Agriculture has or will make available to this committee copies of 
that survey for it certainly points up the problem I have just mentioned, 

Producing less than one-third of the wool used in the United States, we sat 
idly by while synthetics moved in with mass promotion programs. Already hard 
hit by imports of wool from low-production-cost countries, we saw the demand 
for our production lessen and we did nothing to tell the American consumer the 
superior qualities of wool. 

If this Congress does recognize again this year, as they did in 1954, that as 
a deficient commodity wool needs to be treated according to the needs of the 
industry to sustain its economy, then I think this Congress should welcome the 
proof from the industry that they are willing to use their own money to help 
themselves by promoting the products. Wool and lamb have been used by the 
human race forever. Wool and lamb will sell, but until the Wool Act of 1954 
was enacted permitting the growers to set up their own promotion program, the 
industry did not have a way in which they could join together to help themselves 
produce more income in the market place. 

Very frankly, gentlemen, section 708 and the resulting grower promotion pro- 
gram is actually more important to our smaller producer members than the in- 
centive payment feature. To a grower of 20 ewes on a tobacco farm in Ken- 
tucky or a grain farmer in Indiana, the incentive payment for 1957 was hardly 
likely to be bigger than $18. But that same grower is willing to put up $2 of that 
money to promote his products to try to stabilize his prices in the free market 
place. We feel that in doing this, the American wool growers have shown this 
Government their sincerity in attempting to build a sound sheep economy and 
live as little as possible under a Government price-support umbrella. 

To somewhat illustrate my point, figures were available to us from four of 
our member associations in Virginia, Ohio, Minnesota, and Utah to show the 
average size of the clip, the average size of the incentive payment, and the 
average size of the grower contribution to the promotion program. 

We do not want to create the impression that this is necessarily the average 
of the industry as a whole in each State. This merely represents the averages 
on the wool which has been marketed cooperatively in that State through our 
member organizations, except in the case of Minnesota, where the averages are 
for the State as a whole. 

In Utah 962 growers, marketing through the association, marketed an average 
of 3,481 pounds of wool, meaning roughly the average size flock was 350 head. 
The average payment to these growers was $598. These figures are for the 
1956 marketing year. This meant the average payment to the promotion fund 
was $34.81. 

In Virginia 5,431 growers marketing through our association had an average 
clip weight of 179 pounds. The average incentive payment per grower was $36. 
The average payment to the promotion fund was $1.79. 

In Ohio 8,842 growers marketing through our member association had an 
average clip weight of 338 pounds. The average incentive payment received by 
the growers was $65. The average grower contribution to the promotion fund 
was $3.38. 

In Minnesota slightly more than 19,000 producers had an average clip weight 
of 300 pounds with an average incentive payment of $63. The average payment 
to the promotion fund was approximately $3. 

We do have superior products in the field of fiber and in the field of food in 
our modern advertising economy. We do appreciate the opportunity Congress 
has given us to tell the story of our production to the American public, and we 
hope that the Congress will again realize that we will never be in a position to 
crowd other products off the market. Our situation is that we produce so little 
a portion of the country’s needs we must promote our products. to stay in 
business. 

We have slept comfortably with the idea that a large proportion of our wool 
was imported, and, therefore, we did not need to create a market. The packers 
and retailers of meat figured the quantity or supply was so small that it was 
not necessary to push lamb. Through the facilities provided in section 708, the 
growers have formed the American Sheep Producers Council. Through this 
organization we have a real job to be done. We can and will do it with the 
permission of Congress to continue this act. 

In your consideration of the need for extending the provisions of the National 
Wool Act, I hope you will take into consideration the fact that small farm 
flocks of sheep do play a very definite role in balancing farm operations. I 
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remember at the hearings on the original Wool Act that Senator Aiken told how 
he had always raised sheep in Vermont. 

This is an important farm commodity on many family commercial-type farms. 
Since the operation of the Wool Act has started, it is playing a greater role on 
smaller farms. 

This committee and Congress has been interested in a rural development pro- 
gram, so we asked the Department of Agriculture to provide us with an 
example of how sheep are being used for this purpose. They sent us this brief 
case history : 

“Lamb and sheep project in Lewis County, W. Va., area rural development 
program (this also includes Gilmer, Upshur, and Braxton Counties).—One of 
the first projects in rural development in this area was expanded sheep raising 
on small, hilly farms. During the first year of the program 10 farmers bought 
140 western ewes as a demonstration. They paid $17 apiece for the ewes, and 
then sold $21 worth of lambs and wool. This project was rapidly expend- 
ed and about 50 farmers have now purchased a total of 1,170 ewes. Many 
of these farmers had never raised sheep before.” 

On these very small farms where they raise milk cows, it ties the operator 
to the farm on a basis where he must attend to his milking, lessening his op- 
portunity to get outside employment. If he were to raise sheep on his avail- 
able feed, he has much more freedom to seek a job for additional income. 

We believe that most of the increased production which will be brought about 
by the National Wool Act will come in family-sized farms rather than in the 
range areas where other limiting factors might prevail. And, incidentally, if this 
Congress sees fit to continue the incentive ‘program for wool production up to 
the goal set in the present act at 300 million pounds, it will require approxi- 
mately a one-third increase. 

Even though we recognize it will be a slow process in this livestock industry 
to increase one-third in our production it will, in our opinion, have another 
beneficial benefit. This increased production will automatically reduce the 
production of surplus commodities. Acreage will be used for sheep produc- 
tion if the economy is stabilized under the act and if it is not so stabilized that 
acreage will be used to produce surplus commodities. 

We join with the National Wool Growers in expressing the sincere hope that 
this committee will consider the necessity for making available sufficient funds, 
in case of need, to make the act fully operative as an incentive program. Plus 
that it will prevent the creation of uncertainty in the industry whenever cal- 
culations indicate there even might be insufficient funds to carry out any given 
year’s program during some portion of the life of the act. 

To a small farmer who must invest in sheep the expiration date of the act 
itself is an important factor. Maybe he could see his way clear to make such 
an investment during the first year of a 4-year act, but that would hardly be 
true in the fourth year if Congress has not set the policy for the future. We 
have found that a factor this year under the present act with its 4-year limit. 
On behalf of the small farmers we would like to ask you to consider whether 
or not this could be changed so that there could be confidence in the intent of 
Congress to stabilize the economy of the sheep industry. 

I should like to conclude with this statement. I do not believe I have ever 
seen such unanimous support for any program or law adopted by Congress as 
there is among sheep growers for this act. This has been true in every meet- 
ing I have attended and in all parts of the United States. It is true in the 
range areas and it is true in the areas where the smallest of farm flock pro- 
duction predominates. We sincerely urge your approval of S. 2861 and your 
cooperation in obtaining early enactment to provide us with a continuing sta- 
bility in our economy. 

Thank you. 


Senator Youne. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
Senator Youne. Our next witness will be Mr. Edwin Wilkinson. 


executive vice president of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN WILKINSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Wiixrinson. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your courtesy. 

I am Edwin Wilkinson, executive vice president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, on whose behalf I present this 
statement. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers favors the exten- 
sion of the Wool Act of 1954. In 1954 we endorsed the President’s 
proposal to provide direct incentive payments in such a manner as to 
permit the free flow of domestic wool to market through normal chan- 
nels at market prices. We still believe this to be the most effective sys- 
tem yet devised to achieve the expressed purpose of the Congress in 
the national interest. 

Exports of wool of the sheep are negligible. Thus it will be seen 
that American processors of wool are virtually the only customers of 
the domestic producers. : 

During the time of the operation of this present act substantially all 
the wool of the sheep produced in the United States has been moving 
into channels of consumption rather than into a Government ware- 
house for storage. F artes practically all of the wool that accumu- 
lated in Government storage under prior programs has moved out into 
the industry for use. 

We believe the incentive payment portion of the present act has 
worked well by bringing a new sense of confidence to the American 
wool producers. This new confidence must be maintained if the ex- 
pressed purpose of the Congress is to be achieved. 

However, while I realize it is not the subject of this hearing, I can- 
not resist warning the Congress that, unless immediate and improved 
means of equalizing the foreign textile producers’ low-wage advantage 
over the American mills, the wool growers’ customer, is forthcoming 
and sufficient to halt or reverse the trend to liquidation, we may all be 
whipping a dead horse. Mounting imports of wool textiles from these 
low-wage sources are discouraging to manufacturer and grower alike. 
Our mills are losing position in our home markets to producers who, 
were their plants in the United States, would not be allowed by law to 
ship a sel of goods or a pound of yarn from one State to another be- 
cause of their wage levels. 

Returning to this instant measure, we do believe, however, that the 
position we took 4 years ago when this committee first considered the 
act was sound and that time has proved the need for Congress to 
change one portion of the measure. At that time, we questioned the 
necessity or desirability of limiting the total payments under the act 
to an amount within 70 percent of gross receipts from specific duties 
collected under schedule 11. Our point is that a program such as this 
should not be subject to an arbitrary limit which can defeat the very 
purpose of the law. We, therefore, would recommend that the com- 
mittee closely question those who have been in charge of administer- 
ing the act, and if this limiting factor has played a part in restricting 
assistance to the growers or is likely to be a determining factor in fu- 
ture administration of the program that this portion of the act be 
changed to provide sufficient funds for its proper operation. 
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Within the scope of proper operation, I would place wool promo- 
tion and advertising. Many new fibers have become available to tex- 
tile manufacturers in important volume since World War II. Many 
of these new and proprietary products are suitable for use and are 
being used in increasing quantities on the woolen and worsted sys- 
tems of manufacture. Being proprietary products with privately 
owned brand names and subject to relatively rigid production and 
distribution control, they are being lavishly promoted to the trade 
and to the consumer. There is nothing wrong with this, provided 
claims as to their virtues are kept within reasonable bounds, but it 
does present new problems with many facets to the producers of nat- 
ural fibers such as wool. When one takes into consideration the num- 
ber of people engaged in wool production and the multitudinous 
grades, types, and styles of wool produced by them for a wide variety 
of uses in combination with the methods by which wool is competi- 
tively marketed, it seems apparent that only through cooperative ef- 
fort is there any real hope of offsetting synthetic fiber promotion. On 
the basis of personal observation of prior efforts to organize the nec- 
essary degree of cooperation among growers, I have no hesitancy to 
assert that the plan for cooperative wool and lamb promotion incorpo- 
rated in this act has by far the higher probability of realization. 

Thus, in subscription to the stated purpose of the act and for the 
above reasons we urge continuation of the incentive payments pro- 
gram. Thank you very much. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Wilkinson, we have heard a lot about the 
work of the producers in assessing a fee against the producers for the 
publicizing of the advantages of wool. i think it is fine, and I am 
sure both Benater Young and I support, and I believe the committee 
supports, it. I wonder if the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers has some collateral program whereby perhaps some assessment 
or fee or contribution is collected so that you also engage in this na- 
tional campaign of advertismg the advantages of wool; and, if so, 
if you could comment on that a bit. 

Mr. Wixrnson. Essentially the National Association of Wooi 
Manufacturers is not a promotional organization, and we do not have 
a specific promotional fund. On the other hand, for many years the 
office and staff of the national association, by direction of the board, 
has done all within its proper limits of power to encourage support 
of.the various promotion programs organized to promote the con- 
sumption of wool textiles and wool itself. There are many instances 
where we have cooperated very closely with the Wool Bureau, which 
is one of the organizations utilized by the growers in the promotion of 
their product. On many occasions we have had them make exposi- 
tions of their programs for their promotion at our annual meetings, 
and so forth, with the hope we would enlist direct manufacturer sup- 
port to those efforts. 

Senator Munpr. The reason I ask that is that I remember every 
year they have in Washington a great hoop-de-do, which is very well 
done, by the cotton people of the country. They have a Cotton Queen ; 
they do a great job. They have a nice meeting, publicize the advan- 
tages of cotton. I think that is very commendable. It would seem 
to me that the National Association of Wool Manufacturers could well 
engage in a program of this kind, just as manufacturers of other prod- 
ucts are very active in publicizing their products. So I was a little 
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curious when you say that is not a part of the function of your asso- 
ciation. Sitting on the outside, I would think it would be very much 
a function and responsibility of the association. I am wondering why 
it is not. 

Mr. Witx1nson. I would like to draw a parallel to make that clear. 
The hoop-de-do that you allude to, I believe, Senator, is usually con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Cotton 

Senator Munpr. Council. 

Mr, WirKinson. Council, which stands in relation to the textile 
manufacturers in the cotton area in the same position as the Wool 
Bureau stands in relation to the manufacturers in our field—that is, 
the producers group. 

Senator Munpr. Is the Wool Bureau supported by the Association 
of Wool Manufacturers ? 

Mr. Witx1nson. The Wool Bureau, in the main, is supported by 
farm funds, and many additional programs of support are presently 
conducted through the Wool Bureau, drawing from the Boston Wool 
Trade Association and from the American Sheep Producers Council, 
and growing in some instances from individual manufacturers. 

Senator Munopr. I just raise the point because I think the battle 
against synthetics is a very real one, and I doubt whether the wool 
producers and the sheepmen alone are going to be able to raise the 
funds to win the battle to the extent I would like to see it won. And 
so [ am looking for recruits and, as a recruiting agent, I thought maybe 
I could get a little bit of help from the National Asodeiatins of Wool 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Wirxinson. I can assure you it would be a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with you, sir. 

Senator Munpr. O. K. 

Mr. Wrxrnson. I should like to point out to you, Senator, that one 
of the things that makes it difficult for us to undertake promotional 
efforts is that our budget is never high enough to do a sufficient job, 
in that direction. Secondly, more and more manufacturers are be- 
coming producers of textiles on woolen and worsted equipment; and 
their fiber bins are being expanded—they are being offered greater 
choice among fibers, you see. I don’t know—there are very few that I 
know that do not have a deep personal preference for wool. Well, once 
you have worked with wool, it gets under your skin and you just have 
that preference. But these gentlemen are in business to make a profit 
in performing a proper service for the public, and they cannot recog- 
nize artificial limitations on the raw materials they will use. They will 
use anything that their equipment can utilize. 

Senator Munpr. Of course, it is not too big a jump from the use of 
too many synthetics to the fact that pretty quickly you will get a lot 
of different kinds of equipment; and equipment now utilized success- 
fully in developing fabrics is becoming obsolete pretty fast. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. We think that is a very grave problem, and we 
think the undesirable portent in that statement will fall with greater 
weight on the woolgrower than on the textile operator. That is just 
an unfortunate reality. 

Senator Munpr. Well, I hope you give a little thought to that at 
your next convention. I think just a little budget on that advertising 
program would be welcome news to our sheepmen—— 
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Mr. Wrixtnson. I think I can say, if it has not been consecutively 
so, for the last 4 or 5 years it has been a special feature in each of our 
annual meetings, the exposition of some plan designed to stimulate 
consumer demand which would be reflected in wool consumption. 

Senator Munpr. Very good. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is Paul Etchepare. Would you want to file your 
statement and summarize it, sir? 

Mr. Ercuerars. I had that very thing in mind, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL ETCHEPARE, NATIONAL LAMB FEEDERS 
ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Ercuerarre. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is Paul Etchepare. I come from Denver, Colo. I represent the 
National Lamb Feeders Association of which I am the immediate past 
president. This is a nonprofit organization made up of some 5,000 
active lamb feeders. We have members in every lamb-feeding area in 
the United States. 

Our people are vitally interested in the measure before you. Prior 
to the passage of the 1954 Wool Act, the biggest: problem of the lamb- 
feeding industry was instability of market. The act» has provided a 
means by which a greater stability has already been created, and exten- 
sion of the act holds out the hope to us that the future can bring an 
even greater stability. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to delete several of these paragraphs 
which I will file with the secretary. 

We need a much broader market than we have now, and 708 is a 
means of achieving that market. The temporary seasonal gluts that 
we see on our narrow market can be erased by channeling some of our 
lambs to other outlets. Far too large a percent go to the high-con- 
sumption areas of New York, New England, Philadelphia, and our 
large west-coast cities. Successful diversion during these gluts will 
help us immeasurably. 

tion 708 of the Wool Act, providing a method for industrywide 
participation in an educational and promotional for the sheep indus- 
try, is providing us with the first eabualile method of bringing stabili- 
zation to our market. 

Because section 708 is new and different and designed to go hand in 
hand with the incentive-payment provisions on shorn wool for prod- 
ucts in deficient supply in the United States, there have been some 
criticisms of the program. 

These critics have not come from within the sheep-producing indus- 
try and they have based arguments primarily on the use of terminology 
rather than any failure on the part of the program. They use such 
terms as “checkoff,” and the need for “voluntary contributions,” and 
the prevention of “duplication of effort.”| Iam mclined personally to 
brush these criticism aside simply because they are not the thinking of 
the sheep producer or lamb feeder. We find in this act an instrument 
whereby we can join other segments of our industry to stabilize our 
market to help ourselves to do a better job of distributing and market- 
sagan products. 

eginning with the original programs of the Colorado-Nebraska: 
Lamb Feeders Association to promote lamb over 40 years ago, our 
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industry has tried every known method on a voluntary basis, but had 
never been able to devise a successful program until the Congress 
gave us this vehicle. 

In our present program, we have asked for ideas from every possible 
source to assure a well-coordinated program. We duplicate no other 
effort. simply because much of the work being done under section 708 
used presently recognized organizations as a basis for expansion. I 
unhesitatingly challenge anyone to show that section 708 funds have 
been used in duplicating unnecessarily work being done elsewhere. 
We seek to augment, not to duplicate. 

One of the things which we believe has helped make this work is 
that those who contributed their money to the program know that all 
ideas are reviewed and all accounts are audited by the Department of 
Agriculture. We are thus assured that the funds put up by the grow- 
ers and feeders are used within the framework of the intent of the act 
as passed by the Congress. This alleviates any fear that these funds 
might be used for any other purpose than for the good of the industry 
as a whole. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that the lamb feeders will always be ready 
to accept constructive suggestions which will improve this program 
and we will just as readily resist any effort to unfairly discredit it. 

The Wool Act has already helped us, in spite of its short life. This 
is a piece of legislation of which you gentlemen may be justly proud. 
As feeders, we thank you for it, and respectfully ask that you extend 
it. Thank you. . 

Senator Youne. Thank you for a very good statement, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Etchepare is as follows:) 


My name is Paul Etchepare. I come from Denver, Colo. I represent the 
National Lamb Feeders Association of which I am the immediate past president. 
This is a nonprofit organization made up of some 5,000 active lamb feeders. We 
have members in every lamb-feeding area in the United States. 

I was raised on a Montana sheep ranch. I have managed both commercial 
and purebred sheep operations. Later, I served as secretary of the Montana 
Wool Growers Association and then worked for one of the larger meatpackers. 
For some years, I have been an independent livestock operator and lamb feeder. 

Our people are vitally interested in the measure before you. Prior to the 
passage of the 1954 Wool Act, the biggest problem of the lamb-feeding industry 
was instability of market. The act has provided a means by which a greater 
stability has already been created, and extension of the act holds out the hope 
to us that the future can bring an even greater stability. 

Others have pointed out that the sheep industry is unique in the field of Amer- 
ican agriculture. The feeding segment of this industry is somewhat unique 
in its own right. 

Feeding is a separate industry, requiring a very special knowledge, feeding 
plant, and financing. It is the last link in the chain of production that provides 
the American housewife with lamb. From the time feeder lambs are purchased, 
100 to 180 days may elapse before they are ready to go to market. During this 
time the feeder. must risk his feed, work, and money hoping that prices will be 
high enough when he sells to prevent a loss and make a profit. 

A lamb is like a ripening peach—he approaches the final state of perfection 
quickly. He must then be sold to a processor and cannot be held longer if he 
is to command the best price. With an unstable or fluctuating market a lamb 
with a dollar profit in him on Monday may easily become a dollar and a half 
loser by Thursday. 'That’s why we are interested in a stable market. 

We see such price instability not because of oversupply, but because of a 
narrow market. During and after the war, outlets for our product dwindled 
to just a few channels of demand. Perhaps Federal price controls must take the 
blame for a good portion of this situation. 

There is little to be gained through a review of past mistakes. The essential 
thing at the moment is that we profit through this experience, identify and 
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face our problems, and try to build a program that will accomplish the end that 
congressional, administration, and industry leaders seek—a healthy American 
sheep industry. 

We firmly believe that this can best be accomplished through extension of 
the National Wool Act of 1954. At the recent convention of our association in 
Omaha, a resolution was passed unanimously urging that the act be extended. 
We are especially interested in section 708 (or the self-help provision) of the act 
because it has been and can continue to be specific help for the lamb feeder. 

We need a much broader market than we have now, and 708 is a means of 
achieving that market. The temporary seasonal gluts that we see on our narrow 
market can be erased by channeling some of our lambs to other outlets. Far 
too large a percent go to the high-consumption areas of New York, New England, 
Philadelphia, and our large west-coast cities. Successful diversion during these 
gluts will help us immeasurably. 

These periods of heavier shipment are caused by climatic factors over which 
we have no control. Sheep producers must lamb their ewes when Mother Nature 
dictates. This means that many lambs will reach maturity within a short 
period, and we find it impossible to maintain an even flow to our slaughterers. 

The two critical periods come in the fall when the bulk of the milk-finished 
lambs hit the market and again in the late winter—early spring when we feeders 
sell most of our fed lambs. 

Now that we have had opportunity to watch our own educational and adver- 
tising program in operation, we are even more convinced that the Natinoal Wool 
Act can cure these seasonal ills of ours and give us the stability the industry 
needs. 

As the 708 program continues and expands, we expect to see an improved mar- 
keting of our product and a broadening of the channel through which lamb may 
be properly retaifed. Proper retailing will inevitably result in better year- 
round demand and better price for lamb. This means that we, as feeders, can 
pay more for feeder lambs with much more confidence. In other words, 708 has 
already given us a firm foundation and, if continued, can provide material with 
which we can build a stable and profitable industry—an industry that is vital 
to the defense of our Nation. 

Because of conditions of terrain, climate, and forage, lamb feeding is an 
integral part of the cycle of sheep production in the United States. 

Roughly half of each year’s lamb crop goes through a feed lot. Some of these 
feed-lot lambs do not go for slaughter, but are ewe lambs that are returned to 
farms and ranches as breeding stock. Thus the feeder serves as a reservoir 
from which replacement breeding ewes may be drawn. 

It is possible to attribute some of the increase in sheep numbers in the 
Southern States such as Georgia, Alaamba, and Mississippi to the increase in 
lamb feeding in those States. I doubt very much that these increases would 
have been possible without the help of the Wool Act. 

Gentlemen, any new program put into effect has growing pains in its admin- 
istration and setting up the rules. In our own industry, we have experienced 
some of these things, yet I want to assure you that our industry is in full 
accord in our overall approval of the act itself and its stabilizing effect on the 
industry. 

Section 708 of the Wool Act, providing a method for industrywide participa- 
tion in an educational and promotional campaign for the sheep industry, is 
providing us with the first workable method of bringing stabilization to our 
market. Remember that a referendum was conducted to see whether or not 
the sheep producers and feeders wanted to spend some of their own money for a 
program of education to expand the market for their product: 72 percent of 
those who voted in the referendum wanted this program. This was not a 
referendum comparable with those conducted to see if growers wanted acreage 
controls to go parallel with a Government payment program, but instead a 
referendum where growers voted as to whether or not they wanted to spend their 
own money. 

Because section 708 is new and different and designed to go hand in hand 
with the incentive payment provisions on shorn wool for products in deficient 
supply in the United States, there have been some criticisms of the program. 

These critics have not come from within the sheep producing industry and 
they have based arguments primarily on the use of terminology rather than 
any failure on the part of the program. ‘They use such terms as “checkoff,” 
and the need for “voluntary contributions,” and the prevention of “duplication 
of effort.” I am inclined, personally, to brush these criticisms aside simply 
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because they are not the thinking of the true sheep producer or lamb feeder. 
We find in this act an instrument whereby we can join other segments of our 
industry to stabilize our market to help ourselves to do a better job of distrib- 
uting and marketing our products. . 


Beginning with the original programs of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association to promote lamb over 40 years ago, our industry has tried 
every known method on a voluntary basis, but had never been able to devise a 
successful program until the Congress gave us this vehicle. 

In our present program we have asked for ideas from every possible source 
to assure a well-coordinated program. We duplicate no other effort simply 
because much of the work being done under section 708 uses presently recog- 
nized organizations as a basis for expansion. I unhesitatingly challenge anyone 
to show that section 708 funds have been used in duplicating, unnecessarily, work 
being done elsewhere. We seek to augment—not to duplicate. 

One of the things which we believe has helped make this work is that those 
who contributed their money to the program know that all ideas are reviewed 
and all accounts are audited by the Department of Agriculture. We are thus 
assured that the funds put up by the growers and feeders are used within the 
framework of the intent of the act as passed by the Congress. This alleviates 


any fear that these funds might be used for any other purpose than for the 
good of the industry as a whole. 


I assure you, gentlemen, that the lamb feeders will always be ready to accept 
constructive suggestions which will improve this program and we will just as 
readily resist any effort to unfairly discredit it. 

The Wool Act has already helped us, in spite of its short life. This is a piece 
of legislation of which you gentlemen may be justly proud. As feeders we 
thank you for it, and respectfully ask that you extend it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youne. The next witness is Mr. Crowder. ; 

Mr. Crowper. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement which 
I think I can read more quickly than summarize. 

Senator Youne. All right. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. CROWDER, REPRESENTING THE BOSTON WOOL 
TRADE ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA WOOL & TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION, AND NATIONAL WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crowper. My name isJ. A. Crowder. Iam an attorney in the 
law offices of Clinton M. Hester, this city. I appear here today on 
behalf of the Boston Wool Trade Association, the Philadelphia Wool 
& Textile Association and the National Wool Trade Association, for 
which we are Washington counsel. 

The members of the 3 associations which we represent here supply 
the woolen and worsted manufacturing industry of the United States 
with approximately 90 percent of the wool which it consumes. 

With me here today are Mr. George L. Anderson, former president 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association and representative of the 
president of that association; Mr. Matthew J. Gill, chairman of the 
domestic wool committee of that association; Mr. I. J. Horstmann II, 
president of the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association; and Mr. 
Richard W. Wells, immediate past president and chairman of the 
domestic wool committee of the Philadelphia association. The pres- 
ence of these gentlemen here today attests to the importance which 
our segment of the wool textile industry of the United States attaches 
to the need for extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

Our members buy wool from the producer, sort it, classify it as to 
type and grade, process it through the cleaning operation known as 
‘ 


scouring,” and perform all other services necessary to prepare the raw 
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wool from the sheep’s back for use by manufacturers. . In addition, 
some of our members perform the early stages of manufacture known 
as combing and topmaking, which prepare the, wool for manufacture 
into yarn. The function of the wool trade is to act as a connecting 
link between the wool grower and the wool manufacturer. We are 
therefore vitally interested in the welfare of both the wool growing 
and wool manufacturing industries of this country. 

We urge the enactment of S. 2861. Further, we suggest that, if the 
terminal date provided for in this bill be omitted, it will represent 
substantial progress toward the effecting of a permanent solution to 
the problems of the wool industry of the United States. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 was a great step forward in pro- 
viding the means for the maintenance and growth of the sheep 
industry of our country. 

As a result of the direct-payment provisions of the act, the domestic 
wool production has been moving directly into the channels of trade 
at full market values determined by competitive demand. Our do- 
mestic wool production is no longer destined to deteriorate in ware- 
houses for Government stockpiling under loan or purchase programs 
to be later sold in damaging competition with current production. 

The members of the wool trade associations are gratified to have 
restored to them their normal and historic function of serving both 
wool producers and wool manufacturers in the distribution into 
consumption of our domestic wool production. 

The Congress deserves great commendation for having tailored the 
National Wool Act of 1954 to fit the needs of the domestic wool 
producer, to provide him with the incentive to continue and increase 
his production with confidence that the distributing and manufac- 
turing interests of the country will absorb and use his increased 
production. 

Of prime importance in the existing Wool Act are the provisions of 
section 708 which authorize the use of part of the incentive pay- 
ments of wool producers for the purpose of “developing and con- 
ducting on a National, State, or regional basis advertising and sales 
promotion programs for wool, mohair, sheep or goats, or the products 
thereof.” It is essential that every effort be made to advertise for 
the purpose of promoting the use of wool for apparel and other 
purposes and increasing the consumption of lamb with a view to stim- 
ulating production of domestic pulled wool. 

It is significant that the wool producers have by an overwhelming 
majority Tecognized the value to them of a promotion program. By 
so doing, they have expressed their willingness to spend their own 
money to promote the use of their product, and they should be en- 
couraged to continue this activity so vital to their industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Senator Youne. One nice thing about the Wool Act, it has brought 
about a closer and more friendly relationship between the wool pro- 
ducers, wool trade, and wool manufacturers. 

Mr. Crowper. Indeed, that is true, sir. 

Senator Youna. A lot better than a few years ago. Thank you, 
sir. 

The next witness is Mr. Smith. 
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‘STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SMITH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, UTAH 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


Mr. Sarr. Mr. Chairman and membersof the committee, my name 
is Arthur Smith. I am secretary-treasurer of the Utah Livestock 
Production Credit Association, with headquarters in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Our business is financing farmers and livestock operators. 
We are 1 of 500 production credit associations in the United States 
furnishing such financing. Our record show that the range sheep 
operator has invested in ranch land, range lands, grazing permi 
equipment, and other necessities to operate his outfit from $75 to $100 
per head for every breeding sheep in his unit, and on which many 
of them have a sizable unpaid balance. Present indications are that 
permits to graze sheep on Federal, mountain, and desert ranges will 
continue to be reduced, which means that the sheep producer will 
be faced with the necessity of further increasing his animal unit in- 
vestment by purchasing additional range, permits, and supporting 
property, or reduce his sheep numbers accordingly, either of which 
will add to his expenses. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 on which 2 payments, 1 in 1956 and 
1 in 1957, have been received by the sheepmen, has been of consider- 
able assistance; in fact, it has been the difference between a profit 
and loss for them. 

Our records and actual figures for the year 1955 on 40 sheep ac- 
counts, with a total of 112,372 sheep, show the fixed operating expenses 
for labor, shearing, feeds, leases, taxes, and other items of $10.95 per 
head, and the following income per head from wool, $3.73; lambs 
$7.62; old ewes, 48 cents; cost of replacements, 95 cents; or a total o 
$10.88, an average loss per head of $0.07. The average incentive 
payment received in 1956 on the 1955 wool clip was $1.70, making 
the average gain, after the incentive payment $1.63, and interest 
on the money borrowed would be deducted from the above. 

Senator Youne. Those are very interesting figures. 

Mr. Suirn. The figures for 1956 on 43 sheep accounts, 115,726 sheep, 
shows $12.25 per head operating expenses, with income of $12.50 

er head, a gain of 25 cents per head before the incentive payment. 
Che average incentive payment for 1956 received in 1957 was $1.87, 
making the total average gain $2.12 per head. 

I have seen the records and figures of other livestock loaning agencies 
in Utah for the same period, and they are similar to the figures I have 
given. I have talked with production credit association officials from 
other areas, and I firmly believe these figures would be typical in our 
other sheep producing States. Operating costs continue to increase, 
many of the budgets prepared at renewal time last October, November, 
and December were increased 10 to 15 percent. Many of the sheepmen 
have been forced to obtain loans on their real estate to assist in the 
costs of their operating expenses, and they have to depend on the 
income from their sheeep to make the principal and interest payments 
on their real estate debts in addition to their other fixed operating 
expenses. In many instances, it has been necessary for the livestock 
loan companies to take real-estate mortgages, assignment of water 
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stocks and waivers on grazing permits from the sheepmen as additional 
security in order to continue with their financing. 

I have been secretary-treasurer and manager of the Utah Livestock 
Production Credit Association since 1936, or 22 years. Many of the 
sheep accounts, in fact mostof them, are on the books today that were 
there in 1936, with but little financial gain, if any, in the 22 years. 

We have numerous inquiries from sheepmen each year seeking 
credit relief, many with the total debt on their sheep so aie that we 
cannot accept them. This means liquidation and perhaps a loss to a 
man who has spent many years trying to stay in the sheep business. 
It is evident that considerable liquidation of range outfits would 
have been necessary without the incentive payment on wool. 

The 1954 Wool Act with the incentive program has been most helpful 
to the sheep and wool industry. We rely on the sheep industry for 
one of our greatest supports; without it, our schools and other activi- 
ties face trouble. 

We earnestly request that the Wool Act of 1954 be extended as a 
measure of security for the sheep industry. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you for reading a very pertinent statement. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Youne. Mr. T. A. Kincaid is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. KINCAID, PRESIDENT, TEXAS SHEEP & GOAT 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, OZONA, TEX. 


Mr. Krincarp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is T. A. Kineaid. I am president of the Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ 
Association, which is one of the member State organizations affiliated 
with the National Wool Growers Association. am also a grower 
of wool and mohair, maintaining a ranch near Ozona, Tex., on which I 
own about 6,000 head of sheep and goats. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee in support of the extension of the Wool Act of 1954. 

The Texas dom & Goat Raisers’ Association is the only agricultural 
organization in Texas which represents and acts as spokesman for the 
woolgrowing industry of Texas. I am here today representing the 
21,114 individual woolgrowers of the State who participated in the 
program provided by the Wool Act. 

These growers produced and sold 44,746,000 pounds of wool during 
the 1956 marketing year with a value of $28 saillion. I mention these 
figures only to point out the fact that Texas is the Nation’s largest 
sheep-producing State and that this industry is a large and vital seg- 
ment of the agricultural economy of the State. 

The sheep population of Texas, like that of the other States in the 
Nation, has deckned more than 50 percent since 1942—from a total of 
over 10 million head to about 4,800,000 in 1957, the lowest in over 30 
years. This decline was speeded up greatly during the period from 
1950 through 1956 by a prolonged drought. Many flocks were liqui- 
«lated and nearly all others greatly reduced to allow the operators to 
stay in business. The drought was definitely ended in 1957, and a con- 
siderable increase in sheep numbers is already apparent there. 

The intent of the Wool Act is being achieved. 
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It was the unanimous decision of the woolgrowers of Texas at their 
annual convention last December to request the Congress to extend the 
Wool Act. We feel that such an extension is necessary to bring the 
wool production of Texas back. 

We are apparently supported in this request by the 71,000 members 
of the Texas Farm Bureau because that organization at its annual 
convention in Dallas last November unanimously passed a resolution 
favoring extension of the Wool Act of 1954 until the objectives of the 
act were realized. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of appearing before 
the committee. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Winder ? 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN WINDER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SHEEP 
PRODUCERS COUNCIL, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Winpver. Mr. Chairman, my name is G. Norman Winder. Iam 
a sheep raiser located in Colorado. At present, I am president of 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 

We in the American Sheep Producers Council are very happy to have 
this opportunity to present to the committee our report of func- 
tions and activities of that organization. I want to thank the com- 
mittee for the opportunity, and to thank Senator Mundt for requesting 
that we make the appearance here. 

I would like to take this opportunity also, Mr. Chairman, to report 
that Secretary Benson has taken a personal interest in the formation 
and activities of the American Sheep Producers Council. He has 
appointed Mr. O. V. Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, and Mr. Howard Doggett, to be his official representatives 
to our group; and I would like to say that both these gentlemen have 
been very helpful in setting up our programs and we surely appreciate 
the interest that both of them have taken. And I would also like to 
compliment Mr. John Cooper of the Solicitor’s Office for the very fine 
help that he gave to the council in its organizational stages. I do not 
= how we could have gotten it set up if it had not been for his fine 
work. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a complete report here of the self-help 
program of the American sheep industry, which we like to call the 
key to success. Now, this report was designed for use not only before 
the committees here in the Senate and the House, but also as a report 
to our members and to the Department of Agriculture. I am sure 
that it would be difficult for the pictures and maps that are included 
in this to be put into the record, a0 if it would be all right with the 
chairman, 1 would like to ask that the printed matter contained in this 
report be made a part of your record. And I will go through the 
report and point out vital factors in it and describe some of the maps 
and pictures, if that would be all right. 

Senator Youne. Yes, that would be fine. Without objection, the 
charts and pages which you requested will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Winper. You will note on the cover there is a map depicting 
the breadth and scope of the American Sheep Producers Council. 
Every producer in every State of the Union is represented in our 
council through State or area sheep councils. Every State and area 
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sheep council is represented by delegates and at least one member 
on the board of directors of the American Sheep Producers Council. 

I would like to area out, Mr. Chairman, with respect to that map, 
that there are 2 sheep councils that have more than .2 States repre- 
sented in them. ‘That is the Eastern Seaboard Council and the South- 
ern States Sheep Council, Then there are'6 area sheep councils which 
contain 2 States. The balance of the States have individual sheep 
councils. 

Out of the 3,070 counties of the United States, 3,000 counties are 
represented on the American Sheep Producers Council by producers 
of wool and lamb. 

As we briefly cover the pages of this booklet, I think you will see 
why we call this self-help program the key to success. 

Let me point out that, on the inside of the front cover is a repro- 
duction of section 708 of the Wool Act of 1954. I don’t think I need 
to read that into the record because it can be placed there. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

Mr. Winner. If you turn to page 2, it shows the dual use of the 
tariffs, and I think that has been amply covered by testimony prior 
to ours, Mr. Chairman. 

On the bottom of page 2, we try to outline what had taken place 
before the organization of the American Sheep Producers Council. 
by segments of our industry to set up self-help advertising promotion 
programs. 

Senator Young. Which part of this do you want to go in the record, 
all of it? 

Mr. Wryver. Well, yes, all of this printed matter, if it can. 

Senator Youn«. It will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Winper. I would like to emphasize this feature of the state- 
ment, that for a great many years we have tried—I personally have 
been in the effort for some 20 years—to raise funds by strictly what 
is known as voluntary contributions for the carrying on of promo- 
tional programs; and we have never been able by that means to raise 
enough money to do anywhere near an adequate job. 

I might state here a little experience that the California Beef Coun- 
cil had. They started a program in California to raise funds by vol- 
untary methods. They finally raised $35,000, but by the time they 
got through, it had cost them $25,000 to collect it, so they were only 
$10,000 ahead for promotion and advertising. 

On page 3 I want to draw your attention to how the organiza- 
tion of the American Sheep Producers Council was set up. 

On pages 4 and 5 is a reproduction of the agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, which was the basis for the national refer- 
endum which was conducted among sheepgrowers during the sum- 
mer of 1955 by the United States Department of ‘Alrtonuee, The 
results of that referendum have alveachy been put into the record, but 
this will go in also. 

Here is a statement I would like to put in that is not in the printed 
part of this report. It is a report of how the organization was set 
up in the first instance. Soon after the Wool Act was passed, the 
National Wool Growers Association took the lead in organizing the 
American Sheep Producers Council by inviting all the national farm 
organizations and the national regional sheep associations to partici- 
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pate.’ Two organizational meetings were held in 1955, at which the 
National Woel Growers Association, the National Farmers Union, 
the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, Na- 
tional. Wool Marketing Corp., National Livestock Producers Asso- 
ciation, National Lamb Feeders Association, the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers, and the Ohio Sheep Improvement Association participated. ‘This 
group, with the exception of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion—and they withdrew their participation shortly after January 
1, 1955—this group, with the exception of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, became the member organizations making up the 
American Sheep Producers Council. This setup continued till March 
1957, at which time the membership was divided into two groups to 
provide a broader representation; and the outline of the organiza- 
tion as it is set up now is set forth here in the booklet. 

I do want to point out again that every woolgrower in the United 
States has an opportunity to be represented through their State or 
area sheep council on the American Sheep Producers Council. 

On page 8 is a chart showing the organization of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. Can that be put into the record, that kind 
of chart, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Youne. Unless they have difficulty printing it, it will be 
placed in the record. I think it can. 

Mr. Winper. I am reading now from the booklet, on page 9: 


Detailed studies made: In the lamb phase of the program, detailed study 
has been made to determine the best avenues of approach in encouraging in- 
creased consumption of lamb. For example, it was found that 70 percent of 
the lamb was consumed in 6 States that comprise only 30 percent of the popula- 
tion. Lamb has been consumed principally in the New York and New England 
area and in California, which to a great extent, with the exception of California, 
are the very areas where lamb is not raised in any great quantity. 

This distorted pattern of distribution and consumption, coupled with an 
amazing lack of knowledge of lamb on the part of consumers and meat re- 
tailers, led the American Sheep Producers Council to a regional program of 
promotion and advertising of lamb in major metropolitan areas. An intensive 
program of education is conducted to develop new customers for lamb. 

Three principal goals for lamb, as outlined by the ASPC, are (1) to develop 
an all-carcass demand for lamb through a program of education showing con- 
sumers and meat retailers the great variety of tasty and nutritious lamb cuts; 
(2) to create a year-round demand for lamb and thus erase the misconception 
that lamb is strictly a seasonal meat; and (3) to gradually develop a nationwide 


demand for lamb by expanding the program of education to other metropolitan 
cities throughout the counrty. 


Following is a list of the meat areas in which we are conducting 
lamb advertising programs. 


Now, I would like to move over to wool for a moment. [Reading:] 


Brilliant full-color advertisements are used to stimulate interest in wool as 
a quality product and to educate the consumer as to the advantages of wool. 
The largest wool advertising and promotion program in history is currently 
being conducted by the sheep industry through the American Sheep Producers 
Council and allied wool organizations. These color ads in national consumer 
magazines educate the consumer—men, women, teen-agers and children—in the 
advantages of wool, help to establish style trends for consumers, and assist 
in building wool as a prestige product. 


You will note on page 10 of the booklet, examples of some of the 
wool advertisements that appear in the national magzines; also, 


examples of the trade ads that go into the trade papers, to encourage 
the mill people to use more wool in their products. 
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I would like to digress from the booklet for a moment, and I think 
it is right in line with the question that Senator Mundt asked of Mr. 
Wilkinson when he was testifying. This past year we ee 
joint advertisements with a great many wool manufacturers. e 
had 1 large promotion consisting of 7 full-page color ads with 
7 different manufacturers. These ads were in full color. They ap- 

eared, part of them in Vogue and part of them in Harper’s Bazaar. 

n this advertising, the manufacturer paid half of the cost of the 
preparation and space and the American Sheep Producers Council 
paid the other half, 

Senator Munpr. Very good. 

Mr. Winoer. In addition to that, we had 6 additional joint ad- 
vertisements with other mills participating on a 50-50 basis. So we 
are attempting to work out some joint help from the woolen manu- 
facturers, and we are very proud of the progress we have made. 

Now, we will have to skip back to lamb a little bit, and you will 
note on pages 12 and 13 some of the examples of our full-page, full- 
color advertisements that appear in the local newspapers in the vari- 
ous areas in which we are operating. Also, a group of black-and-white 
ads which appear in these areas. 

We would like to point out also that, in addition to the newspaper 
advertising, we use radio and television in the various areas in which 
we are operating. 

In addition to the advertising, we furnish retail markets with color- 
ful poster materials for their use in their markets, examples of which 
are shown on page 13. We also furnish recipe folders and recipe 
labels for heat-sealing and outside-of-package lamb. We feel that 
the education of the retail element with respect to lamb is as important 
as the education of the consumer. There has been a terrific lack of 
knowledge on the part of a great many retailers as to the value he 
can get out of lamb in his cases. 

I would like to read from page 15 of the booklet : 

Since one of the principal goals of the American Sheep Producers Council 
is to broaden the demand for lamb, extensive grassroots promotion is needed. 
This is accomplished by supplying Mrs. Homemaker with information on how 
to properly prepare and serve lamb. Home economists in the consumer service 
department work with women’s groups, clubs, colleges and high schools in con- 
ducting lectures and demonstrations on lamb cookery. They supply the house- 
wife with recipes and cooking information about lamb. Newspaper, radio, and 
television food editors also are supplied with information about lamb with 
taste-tempting recipes. Development of quantity recipes and a technical manual 
for the vast field of mass feeding is another highlight of this department. 

I would like to say here that we consider our consumer service 
department, these home economists in the field, one of the most im- 
portant. segments of our organization. They contact the consumers 
directly. They get into the schools and colleges and teach the younger 
people who are going to be our consumers in the not too distant future, 
the values of lamb. 

I would like to draw your attention, Mr. Chairman, to pages 17 
and 18 especially of the booklet. We have reprinted here letters from 
various people in allied segments: of the industry, from the packin 
industry, from the retail industry, with respect to what they think 
of our efforts on lamb. 

Senator Young. These are very good statements. I have read part 
ofthem. There is some excellent information in them. 
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Mr. Winper. We think it does show that other segments of the 
industry are beginning to realize the importance of the work that 
we are carrying on. And we feel that, to have made this much prog- 
ress in the short time the organization has been in existence, and to 
have the cooperation that we are getting from the retail and packer 
elements, that, with the continuation of this project, we can look for 
a great deal of improvement in our markets for both lamb and wool. 

will not take the time to read these letters, but they all pomt up 
the value of the organization. 

Senator Youna. It will all be made a part of the record. _ 

Mr. Winver. On page 19 you will note a chart showing the 
lamb prices during years 1955, 1956, and 1957. You will note that 
the black line showing the 1957 prices was much more stable than 
the prices which had heretofore prevailed. In other words, we didn’t 
get the severe breaks and rises in the market. We had a much more 
stable market. We feel that perhaps our effort has been at least 
partly responsible for bringing that about. 

I would like to take a little time, Mr. Chairman, in going over the 
reports on the last 3 pages—page 22 first. This will show the —— 
for the fiscal year, July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958. It shows for 
the board of directors $27,000, or 1.26 percent of the total budget. 
The administrative cost, $88,000, or 4.11 percent of the budget. 
Equipment, $2,000, or 0.09 percent of the budget. Education and in- 
formation, $73,000, or 3.41 percent. Wool promotion, $800,000, or 
37.33 percent of the total budget. Lamb promotion, $1,153,000, or 
53.80 percent of the total budget. 

Now, if you add the three last figures, the $73,000 and the $800,000 
and the $1,153,000, that represents about 95 percent of the total 
budget being expended directly for advertising and promotional 
work. 

I think yesterday Senator Aiken brought up the point and said 
that some of the queries or criticisms that he had heard about the 
program were that perhaps some of the money obtained through 
this collection method would be used and was used for organization 
purposes, or political purposes. That is why I wanted to empha- 
size here that none of this money—and I think that can best be pointed 
out by a statement of policy of our organization, which was put out 
soon after we were organized, and that is that the American Sheep 
Producers Council is organized for one purpose and one purpose only, 
and that is to advertise and promote the use of the products of the 
sheep. And we, I think, are justifiably proud of the fact that we 
have held our administrative and other costs to the minimum that 
we have in getting the organization set up and operating as it does 
now. 

On page 23 we show a statement of assets, liabilities and fund bal- 
ance. And on page 24 is a statement of receipts and disbursements 
from the beginning of the organization up to December 31, 1957. That 
is from September 12, 1955, through December 31, 1957. You. will 
note in that, that the same percentages with relation to the lamb 
advertising, wool advertising, administrative and the board of di- 
rectors, pretty well maintain all the way through from the begin- 
ning of the organization up to and including December 31, 1957. 
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It shows that we received from the 1955 wool clip, $3,098,903.88 ; 
from the 1956 wool clip, $3 million; from miscellaneous income, which 
is interest and sale of material, $52,910.45, or a total of $6,151,814.33. 
The total disbursements have been $2,955,125.58, leaving a balance in 
the fund of $3,196,688.75 with which to finish out this fiscal year. 
And we hope to have a balance left in the fund after 3 years’ collec- 
tions which will be able to carry the program on for another year. 
We hope to be able to set up a reserve of that kind so, if anythin 
shea baaaen that the money would not be coming in, that we woul 
not be cut off immediately but we would have a reserve left so we 
could carry the program on for at least 1 more year. 

I think Senator Aiken brought up another question yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman. Some one was wondering why we should advertise a 
deficiency commodity. Whether it is in deficit or in surplus, I think 
in this day and age, in order to maintain the position of any of our 
farm commodities, we must recognize that we are in competition not 
only with other farm commodities, but we are in competition with 
every item that competes for the consumer’s dollar. And I think 
the fact that we have brought out, especially well, I think, by Mr. 
Lemmon, the fact we have sat idly by, thinking as long as there isn’t 
much of it, we can dispose of it anyway, is one reason the sheep indus- 
try finds itself in the present dilemma. I think we have delayed too 
long in telling our story to the consumers. And we feel that it is not 
only necessary but fundamentally sound for the agricultural people 
to wake up to the fact that they are going to have to do something for 
themselves to promote their products. 

If there are no questions, Mr. Chairman, I think with the printable 
matter in this report. that we will conclude our presentation. 

Senator Younc. Thank you very much for some very excellent 
testimony. I have served on this committee for about 13 years, and 
I do not know when a better case has been made for a piece of legis- 
lation. I am hopeful and feel quite sure that not only the subcom- 
mittee but the full committee will report this bill almost unanimously. 

Mr. Wrnper. We surely appreciate your attitude, Mr. Chairman, 
and the interest you have shown in our problems. 

(The booklet referred to is as follows :) 


Tue SELF-HELP PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN SHEEP INDUSTRY 
THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
The American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


Through enactment of the National Wool Act, and its self-help provision for 
promotion of lamb and wool, order is coming out of chaos for the sheep industry 
in the United States. 

In passing the National Wool Act of 1954, the Congress of the United States, 
as a measure of national security and in promotion of the general economic wel- 
fare, set a goal of 300 million pounds of shorn wool for the domestic sheep indus- 
try. Wool has been designated by the Congress as a strategic commodity. 


DUAL USE OF TARIFFS 


Rather than disrupt friendly relations with other countries by increasing tariff 
rates, the Congress decided to make dual use of present tariff duties. These duties 
are made available in the form of incentive payments to domestic wool growers. 
These payments help to compensate wool producers for the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad; they also encourage increased production and 
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better marketing of wool. In addition, deductions from these incentive payments 
by sheepmen help to carry out the very intent of the act by permitting him to 
spend his own money for the express purpose of conducting a program of adver- 
tising and education in order to provide ample outlets for this anticipated increase 
in production. 

In this era of intensive advertising and promotion, it becomes increasingly 
necessary that agriculture merchandise its products through the modern business 
methods. In this day of heavy competition among all facets of business and 
industry, the “businessmen of agriculture” can no longer rely on the consumers’ 
basic need for food and clothing. He must, on the other hand, promote his prod- 
ucts and make the consumer aware of the superiority of his products. 


OTHER PROGRAMS FAILED 


For many years, the sheep industry has realized the necessity of promoting its 
products, lamb and wool. In 1917, special efforts were made by sheepmen to con- 
duct an educational program for the consumer, but insufficient funds doomed this 
project. Again in the early 1930’s and in 1940, promotion programs were initiated, 
but died a sudden death for lack of funds. The extreme expense and difficulty of 
collecting adequate voluntary contributions for promotion and advertising caused 
these programs to fail. 

The program of publicity, research, and information conducted by the National 
Livestock and Meat Board has been and is beneficial to the sheep industry as 
are programs of promotion and education sponsored by various sheepgrower 
organizations. Yet, these programs have proved inadequate as far as the sheep 
industry is concerned for the simple reason that sheep are dual purpose animals 
producing two prime agricultural commodities requiring an entirely different 
promotion approach than other types of livestock. 

However, from these efforts grew plans for a promotion and advertising pro- 
gram which were incorporated in section 708 of the National Wool Act providing 
a method whereby sheepmen could contribute funds for a promotion and ad- 
vertising program of their own. 

While incentive payments from funds derived from import duties on foreign 
wool are vitally necessary at present, the sheep industry also has taken upon 
itself the duty and responsibility of helping itself through a program of promotion 
and advertising in order to encourage increased production. In establishing this 
self-help program, the sheepman has acknowledged his sincere intent and purpose 
to provide a sound foundation for the future. 

Through the efforts of many woolgrower associations and other farm and 
livestock groups, a promotion organization was developed and organized in close 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture. 


COUNCIL IS ACTIVATED 


The American Sheep Producers Council was formally activated on September 
12, 1955, in accordance with the agreement executed on March 17, 1955, between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the council. 


AGREEMENT 


Made as of the 17th day of March, 1955, between the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. (hereinafter 
referred to as Secretary) and the American Sheep Producers Counrcil, Inc. 
(hereinafter referred to as council), a nonprofit, membership corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

Whereas the Secretary, pursuant to the National Wool Act of 1954 (title 
VII of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 897), hereinafter referred to as the 
“act,” has announced a price support program for wool marketed during the year 
April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, by means of payments to be made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the producers of such wool as soon as practicable 
after the close of such marketing year: 

Whereas it is anticipated that similar programs will be instituted for subse- 
quent marketing years under the act; 

Whereas section 708 of the act authorizes the Secretary to enter into agreements 
with marketing cooperatives, trade associations or other organizations engaged 
or Whose members are engaged in the handling of wool, sheep, and the products 
thereof for the purpose of developing and conducting on a National, State, or 
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a regional basis advertising and sales promotion program for wool, sheep, and 
the products thereof ; 

Whereas it is desirable that there be instituted an advertising and sales 
promotion program or programs beneficial on a national basis, for wool, sheep, 
and products thereof to be financed by pro rata deductions, from such price- 
support payment to wool producers ; and 

Whereas the council is qualified to conduct such a program, being so organized, 
having the necessary powers under its charter and bylaws, having for its members 
marketing cooperatives and other associations who are engaged in or whose 
members are engaged in handling wool, sheep, and products thereof, and who 
are represented at meetings of the council’s membership by wool and sheep pro- 
ducers selected on a basis affording nationwide representation, and having a 
board of directors who also are producers of wool and sheep selected to afford 
nationwide representation ; 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 

1, This agreement shall become effective only upon determination by the 
Secretary that this agreement has approval of the producers as provided in 
section 708 of the act. The Secretary will notify the council in writing as to 
whether the producers have approved this agreement and as of what day the 
agreement shall become effective, such effective date to be not later than the 
20th day after the date of the notification. 

2. The council shall, from time to time, develop and submit to the Secretary 
for approval advertising and sales promotion programs and supporting budgets 
for wool and lambs and the products thereof and such amendments thereto as 
may be needed. Each such submission shall describe, among other things, the 
plan of operation and the benefits to be derived on a national basis by producers, 
commodities to be promoted, the proposed media and methods which the Council 
intends to use in advertising and otherwise promoting (including related educa- 
tional and developmental activities) the sale of wool and lambs and the products 
thereof. After such program and budget have been approved by the Secretary, 
and in accordance therewith, the council will enter into such agreements with 
advertising and promotional agencies, radio and television stations and others, 
will employ such personnel and will take such other action as the council deems 
appropriate or necessary to effectuate such program. 

3. When price-support payments are made to producers pursuant to the act, 
the Secretary will make a pro rata deduction from such payments and pay the 
amount so deducted to the council in order to provide the funds necessary to 
defray the expenses of the council incurred pursuant to this agreement: Pro- 
vided, however, That deductions will only be made from payments, if any, which 
are made to producers for marketings during the marketing years beginning 
April 1, 1955, and ending March 31, 1959. The deductions from payments for 
marketings during the marketing year April 1, 1955 to March 31, 1956, shall be 
at the rate of 1 cent per pound of shorn wool marketed, and shall be made at a 
comparable rate as determined by the Secretary on lambs and yearlings (pulled 
wool) marketed; thereafter the deductions shall be as such rates as the Secre- 
tary and council may agree upon, but in no event shall be in excess of a rate of 
1 percent per pound in the case of shorn wool marketed and a comparable rate in 
the case of lambs and yearlings marketed, as determined by the Secretary. 

4. The charter and bylaws of the council having been approved by the Secre- 
tary, any amendments or additions to the charter or bylaws shall be subject to 
his approval. 

5. The council shall submit annually for the approval of the Secretary pro- 
posed budgets for the administration of the advertising and sales promotion 
programs, and, from time to time, any amendments thereto that it may deter- 
mine to be necessary. 

6. The council shall furnish the Secretary with a report of its activities semi- 
annually beginning with the period in which the council either receives any funds 
from the Secretary under this agreement or undertakes obligations as part of 
its advertising and sales promotion program, whichever event is the earlier. 
Such reports shall be furnished within 15 days following the close of each such 
period. On or before September 15, 1956, and each September 15th thereafter 
during the life of this agreement, the council shall furnish a statement of assets 
and liabilities to the Secretary as of the preceding June 30th. The council shall 
also furnish the Secretary with such other reports and with such information 
as he may from time to time request. The council shall keep accurate records 
of all its transactions, and these records shall be subject to inspection and audit 
by representatives of the Secretary at all times during regular business hours 
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after the date of this agreement and for 3 years after the council has completed 
performance of all contracts made and obligations incurred. 

7. This agreement shall terminate June 30, 1962, unless extended by agreement 
of the parties hereto. Prior to such date, either party may terminate this agree- 
ment by delivering, or mailing by registered mail, a written notice of such 
termination effective on the date to be specified therein, but not earlier than 
30 days after giving of such notice. If the Secretary, on or after April 1, 1956, 
upon petition or referendum of the wool producers, or otherwise, determines that 
this agreement is no longer favored by the requisite number of producers, he 
shall so declare and no deductions from payments to producers shall thereafter 
be made to defray expenses of the council, under this agreement, except deduc- 
tions from such payments as are being made in connection with marketings of 
a prior marketing year. 

8. Upon termination of this agreement, if all the funds of the council were 
derived from the payments pursuant to this agreement, all such funds remaining 
unobligated in the hands of the council shall be returned to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, together with a statement explaining the various items which 
entered into the amount returned to the Secretary ; if the council received funds 
for advertising and promotion purposes, and general administrative purposes 
from other sources than the Secretary acting pursuant to this agreement, the 
eouncil shall return to the Secretary the same proportion of the unobligated 
funds as the funds contributed by the Secretary bore to all funds received by 
the council for these advertising and sales promotion programs and general 
administrative purposes. A statement of the assets and liabilities of the council 
shall be furnished to the Secretary within 60 days after such termination 
becomes effective. The provision with respect to the return of unobligated 
funds shall also apply in case of dissolution or liquidation of the affairs of the 
council. 

9. The authority reserved to the Secretary under the provisions of this agree- 
ment may be exercised by an official or officials of the Department of Agriculture 
designated by him for such purpose. 


March 17, 1955. 


E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
March 21, 1955. 
AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS CouNcrL, INC., 
By G. N. WINbER, President. 


This agreement was the subject of a national referendum conducted among 
sheep growers during the summer of 1955 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

SHEEP PRODUCERS VOTE FOR PROMOTION 


The referendum was completed with results showing that 71.3 percent of pro- 
ducers and owners of 72 percent of the sheep represented by those voting in the 
referendum favored the establishment of the American Sheep Producers Council. 
This referendum provided the Secretary of Agriculture with positive proof that 
the majority of sheep producers in the United States favored such a promotion 
and advertising program. 

Sheep producers in the United States not only give their own money for a 
program of promotion and education on lamb and wool, but they have devoted 
their own time, money, and effort in organizing representative State and area 
sheep councils throughout the country. 

Membership in the American Sheep Producers Council consists of organiza- 
tions, such as cooperative marketing associations, trade associations, producer 
groups, and the like, whose members engage in the production, marketing or 
handling of lamb or wool and represent all types and areas of sheep production 
in the United States. 

TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is divided into two groups: Class I members consisting of not 
more than 20 State or area sheep councils which are formed by sheep and wool 
groups or organizations within each State or group of States. 

Representation is determined on the basis of one delegate from a State or area 
sheep council for every $25,000, or major fraction thereof, paid into the promo- 
tion and advertising fund. One director is allowed for every $100,000, or major 
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part of that amount, paid into the promotion and advertising fund. Each coun- 
cil is represented by delegates to the ASPC and at least one director. 

Class I member sheep councils are: Eastern Seaboard Sheep Council includ- 
ing: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia; Southern States Sheep Council including: North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky; Ohio Sheep Council; Michigan-Wisconsin Sheep Council; Indiana- 
Illinois Sheep Council; North Dakota-Minnesota Sheep Council; Iowa Sheep 
Council; South Dakota Sheep Council; Nebraska-Kansas Sheep Council; Mis- 
souri-Oklahoma-Arkansas Sheep Council; Texas Sheep Council; New Mexico 
Sheep Council; Colorado Sheep Council; Wyoming Sheep Coucil; Montana Sheep 
Council; Utah Sheep Council; Idaho Sheep Council; Oregon-Washington Sheep 
Council; California Sheep Council; and Arizona-Nevada Sheep Council. 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Class II members serve the sheep industry on an extensive national or regional 
basis. Present class II members include: the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, the National Wool Marketing Corp., the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, the National Livestock Producers Association, the National 
Lamb Feeders Association, and the Pacific Wool Growers. All major farm or- 
ganizations that serve the sheep industry have full opportunity to participate in 
membership at any time. 

Bach class Il member is represented by delegates and not more than one 
director. 

All State or area sheep councils were formed at the local level by sheepmen 
within that State or area. Delegates to represent the various councils, as well 
as the class II member organizations, must be engaged in production of wool and 
lamb, and are selected by their fellow Sheepmen making up that council or 
organization. 

Directors of the council annually elect officers, including a chairman of the 
board, a president, vice president, treasurer, assistant treasurer, and executive 
secretary. The executive secretary is responsible for the active administration 
of the council’s headquarters office and supervisor of its staff and personnel. 
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The American Sheep Producers Council has a lamb merchandising department, 
a consumer service department, an advertising department, and an education 
and information department. Each department is supervised by a department 
director, who works in close cooperation with all other departments to develop 
maximum efficiency in the promotion and advertising program. 


DETAILED STUDIES MADE 


In the lamb phase of the program, detailed study has been made to determine 
the best avenues of approach in encouraging increased consumption of lamb. 
For example, it was found that 70 percent of the lamb was consumed in 6 
States that comprise only 30 percent of the population. Lamb has been con- 
sumed principally in the New York and New England area and in California 
which to a great extent, with the exception of California, are the very areas 
where lamb is not raised. 

This distorted pattern of distribution and consumption, coupled with an 
amazing lack of knowledge of lamb on the part of consumers and meat retailers, 
led the American Sheep Producers Council to a regional program of promotion 
and advertising of lamb in major metropolitan areas. An intensive program of 
education is conducted to develop new customers for lamb. 

Three principal goals for lamb, as outlined by the ASPC, are: (1) to develop 
an all-carcass demand for lamb through a program of education showing con- 
sumers and meat retailers the great variety of tasty and nutritious lamb cuts; 
(2) to create a year round demand for lamb and thus ease the misconception that 
lamb is strictly a seasonal meat; and (3) to gradually develop a nationwide 
demand for lamb by expanding the program of education to other metropolitan 
cities throughout the country. 

After considerable investigation and study, it was decided to conduct lamb 
advertising and promotion in 15 metropolitan cities. They are: Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Houston, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco-Oakland, Sacramento, 
and Los Angeles. As the program of information and education continues, addi- 
tional cities will be added to expand the demand for lamb, thus providing ready 
markets as sheep numbers increase. 

Brilliant full-color advertisements are used to stimulate interest in wool as a 
quality product and to educate the consumer as to the advantages of wool. The 
largest wool advertising and promotion program in history is currently being 
conducted by the sheep industry through the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil and allied wool organizations. These color ads in national consumer mag- 
azines educate the consumer—men, women, teen-agers, and children—in the 
advantages of wool, help to establish style trends for consumers, and assist in 
building wool as a prestige product. 

Considered important in the advertising and promotion program for wool are 
the trade ads, which keep designers and manufacturers informed of the style 
trends and at the same time assure them that there is a market for wool prod- 
ucts. Trade ads cover every facet of production, from blankets and clothing to 
upholstery for automobiles. Wool sportswear, an increasingly important mar- 
ket, also is promoted extensively both in consumer ads and in trade magazines. 

To round out the advertising program for wool, educational and promotion 
materials for retail stores play a vital role. Booklets, publicity, educational 
films and other promotional aids keep the retailer and his sales force completely 
informed on wool fabrics and merchandising and sales techniques. In addition, 
the retailer is provided with display material on wool fabrics, window-display 
ideas, and copies of wool ads, all to help increase the demand for wool by creat- 
ing in-store consumer interest. 

The consumer advertising approach is one of information and education. 
Conducted on a market-by-market basis, expenditures are determined by popu- 
lation, dollar volume of food sales and the lamb-consumption factor in that 
particular area. The ASPC conducts an intensive educational advertising pro- 
gram in hotel, restaurant, institutional, meat retail, and provisioner trade 
publications. Advertising is coordinated with mediums merchandising, pub- 
licity, and fieldwork of ASPC home economists and merchandisers. Examples 
of ads and materials include: 

Full-page, full-color ads in major metropolitan newspapers featuring 
new uses, new recipe ideas. 

One-third of a page black-and-white newspaper ads featuring recipe ideas 
and slanted toward overcoming misconceptions about lamb. 
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Fine, informative television commercials featuring recipe ideas. 
Radio commercials featuring recipe ideas and instructions on lamb 
cookery. 


Hotel, restaurant, and institutional ads—informative and technical edu- 
cation. 
Meat retail trade ads—new methods and profitable techniques. 
ASPC merchandising materials have been acclaimed as among the finest and 
most helpful aids ever offered. Examples of merchandising aids for meat re- 
tailers are: 


Full-color point-of-purchase poster materials supplied to all meat retailers 
at no charge. 

Colorful series of recipe folders supplied to all meat retailers for distribu- 
tion to customers. Several million folders also have been distributed to 
consumers through direct mail, mediums editorial departments, women’s 
clubs, schools, and colleges. 

Recipe labels produced for either heat-sealing to outside of packaged 
lamb, or for insertion inside wrapped lamb packages. 

So that all segments of the livestock and meat industry, and the consumer, 
will be aware of what efforts are being made to promote the sheepman’s products, 
it is necessary to supply information and educational tools. Through news 
releases the sheepman is kept informed of the progress of his program. The 
packer and processor and the retailer also are made aware of past accom- 
plishments and future plans of the American Sheep Producers Council. Besides 
the dissemination of news concerning the council’s promotion and advertising 
programs and its efforts to expand the demand for lamb and wool, educational 
tools are supplied. These include: motion pictures directed toward the educa- 
tion of consumers on the use of the sheepman’s products and the education of 
retailers and packers on proper methods of cutting lamb; the use of informative 
booklets and brochures ; the use of the Lamb Cutting and Merchandising Manual, 
and others. 

Since one of the principal goals of the American Sheep Producers Council is 
to broaden the demand for lamb, extensive grassroots promotion is needed. This 
is accomplished by supplying Mrs. Homemaker with information on how to 
properly prepare and serve lamb. Home economists in the consumer service 
department work with women’s groups, clubs, colleges, and high schools in 
conducting lectures and demonstrations on lamb cookery. They supply the 
housewife with recipes and cooking information about lamb. Newspaper, radio, 
and television food editors also are supplied with information about lamb with 
taste-tempting recipes. Development of quantity recipes and a technical manual 
for the vast field of mass feeding is another highlight of this department. 

As a part of its advertising and promotion effort, the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council found that it had to create and develop many merchandising 
aids for lamb. There were no new educational tools or aids. For example, no 
new recipes had been developed for lamb in the field of quantity feeding for 
hotels, restaurants, and institutions since 1938. There were no educational 
devices for schools and colleges. There were few merchandising aids for packers 
and retailers. 

Since its inception, the American Sheep Producers Council has developed many 
aids and merchandising tools. A few of the educational and merchandising aids 
developed by the ASPC include its complete Lamb Cutting and Merchandising 
Manual, the first of its kind ever developed for packers and meat retailers; 
point-of-sale material, consumer recipes, motion pictures for consumer and 
retailer education, and a restaurant technical bulletin. 

Briefly, here is a typical example of how the ASPC’s various departments 
coordinate a lamb promotion and advertising program in a metropolitan city. 


PERSONAL CONTACT MADE WITH PACKERS 


After considerable research and study of all phases of supply and demand, a 
promotion and advertising schedule is prepared. At least a month before adver- 
tising begins, the lamb merchandising and the consumer service departments 
make personal contact with persons and firms who will be, in any way, connected 
with the purchase or sale of lamb. Lamb merchandising men contact all packers 
and many retailers in the marketing area informing them of the approaching 
advertising campaign and soliciting their cooperation. 

Home economists in the consumer service department solicit the help of food 
editors in publicizing lamb recipes. They also conduct an intensive grass-roots 
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program by giving demonstrations on lamb cookery before women’s groups and 
the home economics classes of schools and colleges. 

Once this thorough groundwork is well underway, the advertising program is 
launched using newspapers, radio, or television, or some combination of those 
mediums. This advertising stresses the economy, nutritional value, and taste 
appeal of the lesser known cuts of lamb. 


TESTIFY TO PROGRAM’S SUCCESS 


All segments of the livestock and meat industry have testified to the outstand- 
ing success of the lamb promotion program to date. Here are a few samples 
which strongly indicate the success of this program. 

“From my own observation and information from our retail zones in which 
your programs have operated, the promotions have been effective. They have 
drawn both the consumers’ and retailers’ attention to lamb—have augmented and 
aided the retailers’ advertising, and resulted in greater lamb sales than would 
have been without the promotion. They have apparently been particularly help- 
ful toward increasing the demand for the less popular cuts. ; 

“We certainly feel there is need for advertising and promotion of lamb if lamb 
(and hence the lamb producer) is to increase or hold its present share of the 
meat dollar, and particularly to do so with satisfactory returns. 

“Competition among meats and meat substitutes is keen, and consumers are 
being offered an increasing selection and freedom of choice in their food pur- 
chasing. These factors increase the importance of consumer preselling on 
particular products or brands. We believe the lamb preselling job, in the 
main, will have to be done by producers, for those who sell your lamb can’t do a 
great deal of preselling of one meat over another. 

“We hope your good work will be continued.”—D. M. Phipps, meat supply 
division, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

“We sincerely believe that the promotion and advertising effort put forth by 
the ASPC has had a tremendous effect on the sale and consumption of lamb 
throughout the country. We feel that the job has been well done. 

“* * * we believe that a vigorous advertising and promotion compaign will be 
necessary to bring the demand for lamb back to its past high level.”—Douglas 
N. Allan, president, James Allan & Sons, wholesale butchers, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

“We feel there is a continuing need for the advertising and promotion of 
lamb, if all segments are to be provided with the consistent profits so necessary 
to a healthy industry. To that end we think there is much value to the pro- 
motional work being done by the ASPC and as the program moves along, with 
more experience being gained through coordination of ideas within the industry, 
we are confident further substantial gains can and will be accomplished.”’— 
A. J. Sullivan, manager, lamb division, Armour & Co., Chicago, Til. 

“While we feel that your efforts have been well worth while, we also believe 
that you have just scratched the surface and further and/or continuing efforts 
on the part of the council will result in more and more lamb being merchandised 
in parts of the country that have, heretofore, had a prejudice against merchan- 
dising this fine type of meat. 

“T can tell you that our experience in using your material and following up 
on your ads has been outstanding. As you know, we have never had any trouble 
selling lamb in New York or Seattle, Wash., but in the entire Midwest, where 
we operate approximately 3,000 retail stores, lamb has long been a neglected item 
and very little was being done about it. Through the use of your material in 
such cities as Milwaukee, Chicago, Kansas City, Topeka, and Wichita the 
percentage of increase in our lamb bunsiness is almost unbelievable. This is 
certainly a healthy condition for us, as retailers, and the end results cannot 
help but make this a healthy condition for the producers of lamb. 

“We strongly urge that you continue this type of promotion, because we be- 
lieve the end results will be of mutual benefit to everyone concerned.”—Glen R. 
Curtis, vice president, Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago, Il. 

“The value of your organizations efforts is evidenced in our bulletins and 
merchandising letters to the supply house meat merchandisers. You have made 
us more conscious of the need for lamb promotion. 

“Secondly, too many retailers fail to recognize that lamb has tremendous 
merchandising possibilities. Mrs. Consumer likes to shop the store that has 
everything and lamb constitutes part of the ‘everything’ that the better mer- 
chandised store offers. Even though it may not be a major tonnage item in a 
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great many stores, it can still represent considerable volume and profit to the 
retailer and also create greater variety in display. 

“Your job is to create the demand by the consumer and the desire to mer- 
chandise by the retailer. What better way is there than promotion and 
advertising ?’—George S. Waldron, director of meat merchandising, Red & White 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

“I would like for you to know just how we feel about the work of the ASPC 
Council, particularly so since it is very hard for you or us to come up with a 
yardstick to measure by at this time. * * * My experience leads me to believe 
that you are well on the way to something that has been needed for a very 
long time. 

“That is why I am happy to say that never in my life have I seen a livestock 
program of this magnitude develop so fast and with so few mistakes.”—Garvey 
Haydon, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

“We, at Kroger, are still not selling the lamb we should be. I have told sev- 
eral people from your department that we are no different than thousands of 
other merchants. Our people have just not considered lamb enough in mer- 
chandising plans. 

“Your ASPC program is just now beginning to break through to the mer- 
chandisers and the public. To build lamb business on a sound basis this pro- 
gram will need to be continued and even expanded. 

“I think more emphasis should be put on the home economics program with 
the girls now in high school and college. They are our customers of tomorrow. 

“We feel that 1958 will see a nice improvement in our lamb business. We 
have been successful in getting three of our divisions to agree to go all out 
on lamb for this year at markups in line with markup carried on other meat 
items.’’-—Harold F. Crow, procurement manager of railstock, The Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“T would like to thank you for the copy of Lamb Cutting and Merchandising 
Manual. The information in this manual is in keeping with good, sensible, and 
modern merchandising ideas. Most of the material presented coincides with 
our company policies of giving the consumers full value for their money when 
purchasing lamb. 

“Also, I would like to comment on your promotional material on lamb. I 
believe it has helped to remedy a condition in this area, a few years ago, when 
certain cuts of lamb, namely, breasts, necks, and shanks, were difficult to sell 
if they could be sold at all. The demand for these economy cuts has consistently 
been increasing to a point where on occasion recently there has been a searcity 
of shanks and necks. 

“Five years ago, in the Portland area, it was not uncommon to discard most 
of the lamb breast or attempt to offer it for sale at 10 cents a pound. Breast 
of lamb now is retailing in the Portland area at from 19 to 25 cents a pound, 
and I believe local retailers will agree with me that your promotional efforts on 
the rough cuts of lamb are mainly responsible. This change in buying habits 
has had a tendency to remove some of the pressure from the more expensive 
cuts of lamb. 

“Packers also claim there has been an increase in the demand for rough cuts 
by the restaurant trade. 

“Nothing takes the place of good advertising and good public'relations to help 
sell a product and, in my book, you fellows are doing an outstanding job.”—B. E. 
Duin, meat consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc., Portland, Oreg. 
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LAMB PRICES SHOW GREATER STABILITY 


One of the most serious problems confronting sheep producers in the past 
has been the severe price breaks encountered during the market year. Pro- 
motion and advertising has helped to stabilize lamb prices and level out, to a 
great extent, the ups and downs that often prove so drastic to sheepgrowers. 
By intensifying its advertising and promotion effort during periods of peak sup- 
ply, the ASPC has tended to eliminate drastic price breaks for the producer. 


WOOL AN ESSENTIAL COMMODITY 


Wool, since it is a universally accepted quality product, presents a different 
problem of merchandising and selling than lamb does. Wool has had severe 
competition in the postwar years from synthetic or man-made fibers. Yet, wool 
is an essential peacetime commodity and has been designated by Congress as a 
“strategic commodity” in time of emergency. 

The American Sheep Producers Council, in cooperation with existing wool- 
promotion agencies, is conducting the largest advertising and promotion program 
for wool in the history of the sheep industry. 

Wool advertising covers every phase of living in America from women’s cloth- 
ing to sportswear, men’s wear, children’s clothing, blankets, and automobile up- 
holstery. Backing up the wool advertising is a merchandising program for 
retailers and wholesalers. The ASPC, in addition, conducts a program of ad- 
vertising in cooperation with woolen mills to encourage increased consumption 
of wool. 

One of the finest programs for wool on the local level is the “make it yourself 
with wool” contest conducted annually by the National Wool Growers Auxiliary. 
The ASPC adds its support to this worthwhile program which seeks to interest 
future homemakers in sewing and how to make their own clothes from wool. 


LONG-RANGE ENDEAVOR 


Promotion and advertising must, of necessity be a long-range endeavor. The 
lamb program for example, must be carefully planned and expanded in line with 
supply. As sheepmen hold back more ewe lambs in order to increase the size 
of their flocks, there will be less lamb for consumption for a period of 1 or 2 
years. During this time, the American Sheep Producers Council is building 
a sound demand for lamb through its program of advertising and education. 
As the supply of lamb for consumption begins to increase, there will be good 
markets for the product and more stable prices for the producer and the 
eonsumer. 

In its advertising and promotion, the council must regulate its schedule to 
avoid increasing consumer demand in certain areas beyond the capacity of the 
sheep industry to supply that demand. 

It is neither the intent, nor the desire, of the council to create excessive price 
advances. Rather, it is our aim to coordinate the advertising and promotion 
program with the supply available. At the same time, the council intends to 
continue to broaden the areas of distribution and consumption in order to pre- 
vent an oversupply in any retail market area. 

The task originally assigned to the American Sheep Producers Council pre- 
sented numerous problems, many of which already have been overcome. Only 
time and the continued diligent attention to the task at hand will solve the sheep 
industry’s problems. The American Sheep Producers Council believes that it 
is on the right path toward helping to establish a strong and self-reliant sheep 
industry in the United States. 

Research is a vital force in the American economy today. Most products 
today are sold and purchased by persons which the producer never sees per- 
sonally. It becomes increasingly important for the producer of goods to extend, 
supplement, and verify his personal observations with facts about the living 
and buying habits of those who use or might use his products—their attitudes, 
preferences, and dislikes—for these people are the market for the product. 

No provision is made for market research under the National Wool Act, 
and, as a result, the American Sheep Producers Council is entirely dependent 
for market research and information on other organizations. 

It is understood that when the Wool Act is renewed, another referendum will 
be conducted to determine if growers favor the continuation of the advertising 
and promotion program and desire to expend their own funds for creating a 
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demand for their products. Only by building a sound demand for its products 
ean the sheep industry carry out the intent of the Wool Act as set forth by 
Congress. 


Budget, fiscal year July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958, American Sheep 
Producers Council, Ine. 











Amount | Percentage 
of budget 























Board of directors_-__--- : eS SS aa ee ee $27, 000 1, 26 
Penne 8 AP sh REI. Sl ee iret ane 4.11 
Ss nara See. SOA WS. ei . 09 
Education and information ._..-.... 3. 41 
Te Tce oonbbacticauar Ee deatbeendnmene eiiiaeaed ; 37. 33 
Eee Pema. 2. delet ALS edes die saddest tbh Se 53, 53. 80 
I ccd ns sa dibernrectneedanhicbhiadidechkoatiae _..-| 2, 143, 000 100. 00 
AMERICAN. SHEEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC., DENVER, COLO. 
Statement of assets, liabilities, and fund balance as of Dec. 31, 1957 
Assets: 
Gasly. in laniesaii cnc ucaus ut sliicc—ualais $42, 617. 78 
Deposits (for credit cards) .................. 515. €4 
Petty: cesh Pundit <i jesoldeclauipee ibe su 50. 71 
Expense advances to employees__.---------.- 4, 000. 60 
Investment in U. 8S. securities__.__----.----_ 3, 124; 134. 62 
Advances to contractors__.-..-------.1-.. 25, 370. 00 
Total assets... 4... 2404s SIR k SRSA EO I.W........... $3, 196; 688. 75 
Wetal: TURD Ree a SO ae tec 0 
Fund balance: 
Fund balance, June 30, 1957____---_--------- $1, 341, 845. 30 
Excess income over expenses_____.__-__-__-~- 1, 854, 8438. 45 
Total Twhd Balances ee 3, 196, 688. 75 
Total liabilities and fund balance___--______-___-_---_--- 3, 196, 688. 75 


Statement of receipts and disbursements from beginning to date, Sept. 12, 1955, 
through Dec. 31, 1957 


RECEIPTS 
Income from incentive payments: 
ee WOCR Cia. nn ncn neh bedenditaies nahi $3, 098, 903. 88 
BOG WODir CUD sit). <a yadda tttte wehd debe pagel apieins i 3, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous income (interest and sale of material) ...._-__-__- 52, 910. 45 
Totel 2ecel0tes cc sscolicdh.aeeid—sustiawuthaddn dss 6, 151, 814. 33 


DISBURSEMENTS 








ET G.OF CLROCTONE, CL OitL SUGROOIT, )h octet ens a Saclip geet cece shore 50, 612. 57 
PRA IO | 0a. 7 eo MTNA Di sch ore tate svinity bearen Pearson erin one 139, 648. 89 
tducation and information (2.01 percent) ..---------------._- 59, 317. 91 
Lamb advertising and promotion (51.81 percent) ~..--.--_-----__ 1, 531, 0438. 80 
Wool advertising and promotion (39.21 percent) ---------------- 1, 158, 819. 24 
Desmeee (CLG DORCEIG) iecadsc3se ski aepiease ~dcgebindsvettastey in sles aedm 15, 688. 17 

Total disbursements (100 percent) _....-..--__-.--------- 2, 955, 125. 58 





Excess receipts over disbursements___.._......_..____---__ .... 3, 196, 688. 75 
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Senator Younes. That will conclude the hearing. 
(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Am advised by Harry Embach, secretary of the Arizona Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, that hearings on 8S. 2861 are being held before Senator Olin Johnston 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Production and Marketing and Stabilization of 
Prices, February 6 and 7. Although I have not had opportunity to study 2861, 
Mr. Embach advises it is a good bill and I am in favor of extension of National 
Wool Act of 1954. Would appreciate your advising subcommittee my views. 

Regards. 


ERnest W. McFARLAND, Governor. 





Baton Rovegr, La., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


It has been called to my attention that hearings are scheduled for Thursday 
and Friday, February 6 and 7, to discuss 8. 2861, the bill to extend the National 
Wool Act. The sheep producers of Louisiana urgently request your support for 
the extension of said bill. 

S. J. McCrory, 
Commissioner, Louisiana Department of Agriculture. 


RESOLUTION PASSED By Norra PLatre VALLEY LAMB FEEDERS ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL MEETING AT MORRILL, NEsR., JANUARY 8, 1958 


Whereas the incentive-payment program under the National Wool Act of 
1954 has as it objective the encouragement of the development of a sound 
domestic wool industry with a higher level of production as an alternative to 
increasing the tariff, that is, to increase the returns to wool growers without— 

1. Raising the tariff. 

2. Adversely affecting competitive position of domestic wool with im- 
ported wools and other fibers; and 

3. Keeping the Government out of the wool storage and merchandising 
business ; and 

Whereas wool is of strategic importance in our national defense and a higher 
level of sheep production is essential for best utilization of our forage and range 
resources, diversified agriculture and general economic welfare; and 

Whereas, the National Wool Act of 1954 is the best plan devised to date to 
accomplish these objectives and no other satisfactory solution has been dis- 
covered which will solve our problems: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the North Platte Valley Lamb Feeders Association give every 
assistance and cooperation to those organizations and groups supporting the 
reenactment of this law. 


x 





